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INDIAN FAMINE. 


PRIVATE CHARITY. 


CHAPTER I. 

HINDUISM AND CHAKITY, 

Fhom a Hindu point ot‘ view the exercise of private 
charity in thne of distress is a duty incumbent upon 
everyone who has the means wherewith, to help his 
brother. In normal times there are no jieojdo on the 
face of the earth more given to charity than the Hindus, 
Proof of this is found in the fact that whilst every nation 
in Europe has had to devise some system of Poor Law 
administration whereby to relieve its necessitous poor, 
no approach to anything of the kind has been found 
necessary in India. In the years 1876 to 1878 the 
Indian Government will have expended on famine 
relief the sum of 11,000,000/., that Government having 
rule over 250 millions of people. In England alone, 
during the same period, 21,000,000/. will have been 
spent on Poor Law administration, for less than one 
million of 'persons per aimum. It is a question of 
practical '|tics whether, in supplanting Indian dvUisa- 
tion and r jgion by European modes- of life and govern- 
ment, and k the inculcation of Christianity, somethipg 
similar to |e Poor Law of England will not have to be 
VOL. B 
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adopted in India. The (ptoalioii is now, or is likely 
soon to be, one o! practical politics, and iu)wli('i-e in this 
work could such a (piesti ui be more (ittin^ly cousiderc'd 
than on the threshold of an exhibition ol' private 
charity and practical benevolence unexampled in 
Indian history. 

The problem of support of the poor is a less ililli- 
cult question to deal with in the East than in the West. 
Jn Oriental lands tlie means of supporting life iire peeu- 
liarly easy. Little food, few clothes, and the minimum 
of fuel arc required. Two classes of poor exist, one 
which earns a comfortable livelihood by begging — a 
religious or professional class ; the other, a criminal 
class, which suppoids a miserable existence by pilfering, 
and which forms one of the sections of the popidalion 
of the jails. In ordinary years full provision Ji>r tliestj 
classes is made, and [)rofe8sional beggars obtain a com* 
fortablc livelihood. Those beggars are a feature ol' 
Indian Hie with which all who know anytJiing of India 
must be familiar. Charity being enjoined by religion, 
the beggars make use of the avis of religion in obtaining 
support. Shonld relief be refused they call dowJi the 
bitterest curses upon the heads of those who refuse, 
until ‘ for their much askiug’ they get what they desire. 
The Hot which this causes upon Indian social life is 
manifest. Relief operations arc not a matter of system 
hut of individual caprice, and, consequently, abuses are 
many. A discriminate form of charity in the shape of 
work-houses, with strict avoidance of all out-door relief, 
would be an advantage, and would loud to reduce the 
evil which now exists. To accomplish this satisfactorily, 
however, one thing is needful which, in the present state 
of native society, it is hopeless to expect. Effort and 
tisouble would be required from the more well-to-do 
natives themselves ; co-operation would be necessary 
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from tlu' donors ol roiiol'. Now, niiioli native eluirity 
may bo utterly wnstofal, and the lucrcUul tciulciicies of 
bumuii ziature pervert eel cbioQy bcrausc of the false 
syatem, or no system, on which it is conducted. All 
indiscriminate almsgiving is an aggravation of the evil. 
The house-to-house contributions which are levied by 
the professional beggars, and, generally, arc cheerfully 
given, if contributed to a common fund, and its distri- 
bution supervised by a native committee having a due 
sense of the trustworthiness demanded of dispensers of 
alms, would be an improvement on the present system, 
llclicf in ordinary times, and Avhen ])overty is not 
increased, as it is in times of famine by exceptional 
circumstances, might then be confined to the utterly 
destitute aud helpless. Industrial occupations might 
also be found for the blind and the lame : basket- 
making, stone-breaking, and the like. Industrial 
manufacture by tbe blind forms an interesting fcatui’c 
of their support in Gj’cat Ihutain. In the Coimbatore 
municipality, in the Presidency of Madras, this system 
is carried out, and the indigent poor have work pro- 
vided for them. The difficulty is ever assuming lai’ger 
dimensions, and will need close and anxious attention 
ere long. 

But it is not with regard to the religious naendicant 
and professional beggars merely that the bidght and 
praiseworthy aspects of Hindoo charity are exhibited. 
It is toAvards those of kindred, hoAvever far remote, 
that the most real charily is shown. The Hindu 
family system is such that all affection is limited to 
those of one’s own kin and concentrated there. The 
family benefits, tbe nation suffers. Such qualities as 
patriotism, earnest care for the public good, and similar 
practices are impossible whilst the family is all and in 
all, and the community a matter of slight conoom. Few 
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utitiondl cliaraftorialich, wliotiici’ in Knslc'rn or Wosterii 
couiitrioH, Iiavc wortUior aspects for iiilnuratioii lljiin 
this family system so far as i( jioos ; llic \\!iy in wliidi 
j^ciicrai ious are bound togellior andtlio kindliest feelings 
of kinship arc Ibstered is worlhy of all ]>rnibO. lint 
the system lias many defects : it represses individuality, 
cramps personal elforl, and is suited only for a baek- 
ivard state of ci\ili&ation. The population of India iu 
bygone times was kept domi by frc([ucnL wars and 
periodical famines, which, fad accounts for the country 
not being over-populated by a syslem sucli as that 
described. Lord Macaulay, Mr Grant Duff, and others 
believe lliat the English tongne will become the Iwgita 
/raw m of India; others as lirmly believe that Chrisli- 
unity is destined to bujiersedc all forms of religion now 
in India. Asbuvcdly when the English tongue alone is 
spoken, and the Christian religion is generally prtifesscd, 
the dillicult problems wblch are chavactoribtic of Euro- 
liean countries will be cncouniored hi India. 

‘ It is not a little startling to think,’ said one member 
of the General Commit! ec of the Monegnr Choultry, 
Madras, to another, during au enforced pause in the 
business meeting held in Jidy 1877, ‘tlm1 if India 
becomes Christianised, if all the people become con- 
verted to Avhat the missionaries teach, a Poor Law will 
be a necessary consotpience.’ 

‘ That is startling,’ was the reply, ‘ but why should 
such a result necessarily follow ? ’ 

‘ Reasoning by analogy,’ responded the first speaker, 
‘ such must be the case. In all the Chribtian countries 
of Europe tlie poor are supported by the State. In India 
they are supported by the people themselves— their 
relatives generally, or, if they are religious mendicants 
or professional beggars, by those of their own religion. 
■'The Hindoo religion inculcates the utmost benevolence, 
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find, as SI coiisequenco, lhat is done voluntarily here 
Avlitch elsewhere, in Oliristiau counlries tor instance, is 
done by the Government.’ 

‘Yes ; the family ayslcm in this land leads to mncli 
generosity, and to the support of many poor relatives by 
those who earn only trilling wages. I know one inem- 
her of this Committee, present in the meeting at this 
moment, who himself has been providing food for 
thirty- five people daily since the famine began,’ 

The conversation was broken off at this point, but 
the issues involved arc of such great importance that 
they may not unfittingly form a theme for consideration . 
There can bo little doubt that a Poor Law would be one 
of the residts of India becoming Christianised. The 
statement may to some be so startling that it will be 
asked, ‘ Why harbour such an idea for a moment? Wlial 
necessary connect ion is there botAveen Clndstianity and 
paupers sup])ovted by the State ?’ Much more than 
appears at first sight. Christianity in the concrefe will 
not allow of people dying for Avaut of food ; Cliristians 
hidividnally do not feel the claims of their religion so 
strongly as Hindus do the faith they profess ; conse- 
quently, whilst one religion inculcates as powerfully as 
the other the paramount necessity for the exhibition of 
charity, the duty imposed on the individual is less felt by 
one body of worshippers than the other. In Christian 
countries the State has to support those who, very fre- 
quently, should be maintained by their relatives and 
friends or by others akin to them who have means enough 
and to spare. Professor Monier Williams, in a description 
publishedin The Times newspaper of his visit to Southern 
India, says he was particularly strnclc Avith the fact that 
the people of India Averc never ashamed of their religion. 
There is a good deal more in this than at first strikes the 
eye, for, on the contrary, an Englishman is A'Ciy shame- 
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faced — once in a while, perhaps from pui’osL Iniinilily, 
feeling that he is standing on the tlircshold of gt'eat 
mysteries — as regards his belief, and, con&ctpicutly, 
is careless, through ignorance, of what claims the 
religion he pi’ofesacs has upon the display of active 
benevolence. 

There are many Avho believe lliat India cannot be 
politically and socially regenerated without a change of 
faith — that change being from belief in the Hindu triad 
and the Muslim Prophet to trust in Jehovah and Jesus 
Christ, To the argument used it may be objected, if, 
as a consequence of a change of religion, pauperism and 
the evils of State aid to pauperism arc to follow, will 
not the attendant ills outweigh the presumed advan- 
tages, and the last state of the continent bo worse 
than the first ? Not necessarily. The fear that Stale 
pauperism would be one consoqncuoo of the Christianising 
of India is horn of a particular fact, which may cease to 
he of any importance if those who arc engaged in mis- 
sionai’y work become more anxious for the people’s good 
to whom they minister than for denominational success. 
It is because an Oriental religion arrayed in an Occi- 
dental garment, fashioned after the mode of thought 
which dominates free and independent people, is being 
urged upon those whose idiosyncrasies are untitteH (or the 
reception of it that there is occasion for fear lest what is 
unsuitable should be imposed upon an alien poojilc. Many 
of those engaged in the work of changing the religion of 
the people of India are proceeding upon what seems to 
bo altogether a wrong principle. The one peculiar fact 
connected with the religious truth revealed in the Bible 
is that, whilst the externals of worship may vayy with 
the idiosyncrasies of race and the exigencies of climate, 
the essence, the faith, and the principles underlying 
these externals are admirably adapted for every <sndi» 
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vidual of all the diverge peoples of the jrlohe. This, 
hoivever, seems to be overlooked by some engaged 
in evangelistic work anxongst Hindus proper. A fatal 
desire seems to dominate tlie minds of many to intro- 
duce to India, where they would palpably be out of 
place, the externals they were accustomed to in Great 
Britain, and which were highly successful there becaiise 
they were the outcome of the peculiarities, wishes, and 
desires of the English people. Those who arc making 
the greatest mistake in this respect ai‘e the members of 
the High Church — ^the Ritualistic — party of the Anglican 
communion. Any one acquainted with the current history 
of India will not need telling of the evidence in support 
of this statement which has been forthcoming duriiifr 

O H 

the past few years. There arc those who have raised 
tlie cry of the necessity for ‘corpoi-atc’ action on the 
part of the Church, and, for the sake of a mechanical 
unity, would impose upon that weak haiitling, the Native 
Church, a round of ceremonies', a multiplicity of observ- 
ances, altogether out of harmony with the normal state 
of things in India. No room is to be left for freedom 
of action, for tbc play of individual thought and 
effort ; Indian idiosyncrasies are to be overborne by, 
and merged in, a ritual and observances altogether 
foreign, which sit upon the worshippers like an ill-made 
garment. 

It would bo a calamity indescribable if Christianity 
were to bring to India the English Poor Law, and yet 
it seems clear that this is one sure and certain result 
of Anglican Christianity transplanted m hhc. Would 
it not bo possible to maintain in the Hindu and other 
sysjiems that which is indisputably good, and run through 
the exiting channels pure sti-cams instead of polluted 
ones? The Hindu family system has in it much of good, 
but lit cannot continue in the presence of English Chris- " 
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tianity. Tlie system would bo imsniicd to Anglo-SaKou 
practice, but it does no( follow tliat it is out of place in 
the body politic of another people. Tlie benevolence 
strongly inculcated by the Sastras and other sacred 
works, though disfigured oftentimes by the feeding, as 
an act of merit, of lazy people who ought to be made to 
•work — ^in this respect sharing the evils of official 
benevolence in England — ^lias yet in it so much of good 
that surely Christianity could embrace these things 
while undermining the faiths of which they now form a 
part. Where the Indian system fails m the matter of 
true charity is that it has no power of expansion : it 
does very well for everyday ordinary family distress, 
but cannot cope with a groat national disaster, in the 
spirit in which calamities are met by the various Indian 
(Ohvistiaii) Goverumonts. When, in the time of a native 
Government, a famine came, the peojile perished ; now, 
when a similar disaster is experienced, the jiooplo are 
saved, so far as may bo. In exalting the individual 
over the family, Christianity and the progress which is 
the outcome of its fundamental principles, has made this 
farther reach possible None other than a Christian 
people has yet done what was accomplished in India 
in 1876-78. Almost numberless instances of famine 
having unchecked sway are related in Indian history ; 
not many years ago Persia showed how supine and 
inert her authorities could be in the presence of 
preventable distress ; whilst simultaneously with the 
Indian famine being faced, fought, and conquered, China 
has confessed her inability to cope with wide-spread 
suffering, such sulfering being caused through failure of 
food-supplies. 

The outlook on the continent of India, in its 
impoverished soil unscientifically cultivated, is so gloomy 
♦that, whether through forjhs of English Christianitj or 
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by other means, the country seems to bo approaching a 
chi;pnic state ol pauperism. During three years, more 
than eleven raillioiis sterling were spent upon feeding 
the people 

The Indian Government have two courses before 
them; (1) doing nothing, and a Poor Law will be ne- 
cessary in a generation ; (2) exerting themselves to 
improve agriculture, to ensure that the land shall be 
properly cultivated, and the idea of a Poor Law may be 
put off for several generations, for there is untold wealth 
a few inches beneath the surface of the soil if an improved 
plough is used to turn it up. That is, pauperism may 
be staved off if the aulhorities are wise and active, wise 
to prevent a yoke being put upon the people’s neck which 
they arc unable to liear, and active to devise such means 
ns shall increase the food-producing qualities of the soil. 
Clu'ihtinnity may do much to help forward a bolter 
time, and may, if unwisely taught, do equally umcli to 
hinder real improvement. 

The most pressing reform — though it is not recog- 
nised as such — ^before the Governments of India is the 
enlargement and improvement of the village system. 
Instead, as in past yeai's, of unwise and dceplyregrettable 
legislation, weakening village communes, which has 
characterised administration in all parts of the land, the 
utmost efforts ought to be made to add to their efficiency, 
frotnthe munsif (the headman) to the scavenger. With 
an organisation such as exists, strengthened and 
improved, the machinery of government is comparatively 
easy, and, from an administrative point of view, no 
modification of a European Poor Law wOI he needed 
to help in feeding the poor. With better village govern- 
ment, better village statistics, and general widening of 
loiowledge, agriculture could be improved, manufactur- 
ing industries introduced, and famine become as impos- 
sible in India as it ts France. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

INDIA HELPING IIEHSELE. 

Considering the proclivities of the people of India, it 
was only natural Avhen, in 187G, distress became severe 
that private charity should he, apparently, more prompt 
than Government in providing food for the famishing. 
The same sights were characteristic of the chief cities in 
each of the Presidencies and the province affected. In 
Bombay the benevolent were early on the alert, and, 
throughout the whole period of distress, did exceedingly 
good service ; in Madras rich Hindus spent largo suras 
in feeding many destitute and wandering people, but in 
the chief city their generosity was checked by Govern- 
ment, but not entirely slopped : in the mofussil,^ scat- 
tered efforts were made by small committees, assisted 
by Government, but the efforts were few and fitful ; 
in Mysore, private efforts were exceedingly prompt and 
did efiB.cient service. Soon, however, in Mysore, the means 
of the public came to an end, but non-official agency 
was still made use of, although Government funds were 
mainly expended, until a large portion of the muni- 
ficent contributions from Great Britain and her colonies 
were placed to the credit of the Mysore Relief Pund. 
It may be as well, perhaps, in regard to private relief to 
follow the same system that has been adopted i» regard 
to Government relief operations, and deal with the 
efforts of the Presidencies and provindes singly, accord- 
ing to their merit. 

1 Tlie t.«. th.9 (jodwtry tvi dUtvoguisJ«4 ficaSl the 

,P«fctclelicytqwii. 
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I. — Bombay. 

In ShoJapur the scarcity and distress consequent 
thereupon, first showed itself ; and it Avas in Sholapur 
that the most strenuous cfibrLs were made by private 
liberality to mitigate suffering. At the best of times 
the people live from hand to mouth, and are ex- 
ceedingly poor. The folloA^ing anecdote is significant 
of the normal poverty of this the chief town of the 
district. When the Morarjee Goculdass mills were 
started in 1874, at a time in which there were no signs 
and no fears of a famine, the people went in hundreds 
praying to bo employed even at an anna a day. Not 
many were wanted at the moment, still employment 
was found for some three hundred, at the fairer wage of 
an anna-nnd-half per diem, to level ground. All 
through the cold weather they slept outside on the 
bare ground close to their work, for fear strangers 
would come in overnight and take their work from 
them in the morning.^ 

A public meeting, was held in the dwelling-house of 
Sir Jamsetjee JoejeobhoyjBart., at Bombay, in October, 
1876, over which the baronet presided. Its object was to 
concert measures for the distribution of the money which 
had been raised for the relief of the poor by the efforts 
mainly, of Mr. Morarjee Goculdass. The desire of the 
public to share in relieving distress was heartily wel- 
comed, and a letter was read at the meeting from 
Mr. Grant, collector of Sholapur, in which that 
gentleman shoAvqd the great good that Avould be done 
to the poor gener.*xlly not employed on Government 
works, by rice being purchased in Bombay, foi'warded 
to the distressed districts, and sold at cost price.* 

1 ^imee of India, Oclolmr 10, 1876. 

* Mx, Giwt, in ^ letter to Mr. Morujee QoeuldasB, thru deeciibe? the 
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Much practical discussion followed, and before the 
meeting came to an end, the Heecaii and Kbnndoiah 
Kelief Committee was formed, and for many months 
was found most useful in mitigation of distress. With 
the exception of Dr. Blancy, the working committee 
was formed exclusively of Indian gentlemen, bnt sub- 
sequently other Europeans joined it. 

Meetings followed in various parts of the Pre- 

proposal : — ‘ In order to assist toth clossos tliere aia tliree CQUit.es open to 
us. The ilrst is to piovido employ metil iu tlio furiu ol raliof works for tliose 
that are able to woik, and. this the QoTeiiimeut aio doing, and will no doubt 
continue to do. The next is to supply large qiiaalitisR of grain from other 
parts of the Piasidoncy whore jowaiaa is plentiful and cheap Cor those that 
aru in a condition to pay for It, and the lost is to distiibute in charity gi-ain 
to those tliat are unable to work, and to others niainlcnanco from any other 
source. With regard to relief works, everything must of coarse bs left with 
the Clovernruent, Iu the city of Sliolapur especially, and olaowherc, theia 
aio numbers of persons at tba praseul time that can atlbrd to purchase grain 
for thoniselvos, and to subsist on Ihoir own means, provided they can get 
giain at a nioderale piioo,buttha Marwarees ond othevHwho have possession 
of all the grain in the distiiot are lioldiug back, and will not part with it 
except at sueb exorbitant latea that tbo people cannot afl'oid to pureliaso il, 
To assist this class of paisous, I would suggest that a sum of money shouhl 
he raised in Rumbay, os an advance or loan, fur ilio pmehase of grain in 
the iHwaara or elsewhere. All grain thus provided might bo sold for ready- 
money, with which froeh supplies might he oblaiuod from time to time as 
reguhrd, the coat of carriage boiug provided for in reckoning the soiling 
price. The original amount would thus leranin intact, ond ho returned to 
the stthacrihers whou no bnger roquired. In order to provide for those that 
are entirely destitule, I cannot suggest anything hut to raise a subscription 
for the purchase of grain for distiibution iu ehority. At the pieaeut time I 
am causing jowaree to he sold at Sholapur hy private arrangement at 8, 8^, 
or 85 seers for the lupee, hy importing paitly from the districts and poi'tly 
from Juhbulpore and Ooraiawuttee. If I had not done so, the price of grain 
would have iiaen to 6 or 0 seorsTper rupee, or even higher, ns it did before 
we commenced operation. With the assistance you have so kindly oflerad, 
and hy taking immediate measures in the maimer suggested, I believe we can 
continna to sell not loss than 8J or fl seers for some time longer, The poor 
classes in the distiict subsist entirely on jowaree, and therefore I have not 
thought it necessary to refer to other hinds of grain, or to the necessity of 
procai'iug them. If you can provide an immediate supply of jowaree, and 
forward it to Rholapur, you will confer an inesUmahle benefit upon thousands, 
^aiid I will tmdcitttke the distribution, and also the recovering of the value of 
it, including cost of carriage.’ r 
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sidency, in quick siicceaiiiou. One was held at Shola- 
puf, and it was decided that n local fund filiould be 
raised. Another meeting was held at Ahmediiuggur 
to consider Avhat steps could be there taken. ^ A Mar- 
waree mcrehanl had placed 25,000 rs. at the disposal of 
the Governmoiil for the purchase of grain, to be .sold at 
prime cost. 

At Poona a great meeting was held in the Council 
llaU, under the presidency of General Lord jVIark Kerr, 
then commanding the Poona district. In opening the 
proceedings, Lord Mark Kerr said that he was pleased 
to sec such a great meeting of classes and all races. 
The object for which they had met was a great one. 
This year, 1H7G, was to see proclaimed the Queen as 
the Empress of India ; and he hoped that large sums 
of money would bo collect od, in order that great works 
could ho onrriod out to inaugiivatc the event, and so 
enable l-hc year to ho retnombered, not only on account 
of the proclainnlion, but also on account of the great 
works. Thiey ought to begin at once and construct 
aqueducts, caiaals, reservoirs, and tanka throughout the 
country. Although the Almighty gave them an abun- 
dant rainfall, he had also given them forethought and 
intellect to use that abundance prudently and carefully. 
A famine had. however, come, and it now res led to see 
how much could be done to relievo it by means of such 
works. Mr. Norman, the collector of Poona, explained 

^ Of liiis meeting a gentleman present bays : — 

' It is worlhy of note that Biich a gatbering has neyer before assembled 
here for such a purpose. The •wealthy Marwarees 'who -were InTaiiably con- 
epicnous by their abbonce on such occasions, •ware to be seen there. From 
this it -was apparent that most of tlie people of this place e'tince great 
sympathy for ’the distress of their fello^w-oieaturos, and showed great 
•wUlingneas to contiibuto, to the best of their po^wer, for the leltef of the 
distressed. One of the speakers suggested that grain-dealers -who had hoardod 
oxteiisive stocks of grain should take compasbion upon the people and gd-ve 
grain jji charity at this critical juncture,’ 
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that the money subscribctl would be devoted to the 
purchase of grain to be bi’ought down to Poona, wUlcli 
would be distributed to the old and feeble who were 
disti’cssed, bub he hoped that work would be found 
either in the camp or the city for those able to work ; 
and that such labour would be paid for ])arLly in grain 
and partly in money. Some money should also be 
distributed to the lai'ger towns in the collectorate, in 
which committees should also be formed and subscrip- 
tions raised. It must be remembered, continued the 
collector, that the famine was only just commencing, 
and they must yet look forward to six months of 
increasing scarcity. To meet that he hoped that a 
monthly subscription would be given, as well as a 
donation fund formed. liis Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay favoured the movemcirt, and sent a liberal 
donation, while altogether 9,000 j’b, were subscribed in 
the room. 

The Sarvajanilt Sabha was also prompt to do much 
useful work in the way of voluntarily relieving distress. 

Bombay benevolence, hoAvever, was not conlincd to 
succouring human beings ; an endeavour was made to 
save the cattle also. A fund, called the Bombay Cattle- 
saving Fund was raised, and by means of it many 
cattle were saved, The fund amounted to 10,000 rs., 
and 2,000 beasts were gathei’ed in the Sholapur Mills 
compound, having been purchased at from two annas 
(threepence) to six annas (ninepence) per head, whilst 
many were driven into the compound for nothing, the 
owners not being ablo to provide them with food. On 
October 31, 15,000 cattle were for sale in the Sholapur 
market, but there were no buyers and no fodder. As 
the cost of keep of each animal was eight annas (one 
shilling) per day, of course it was obvious that the 
■ Bombay Cattle-saving Committee could not last „long 
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01 ’ do much ■\viLii the limiLcd fundh ut its disposal. 
Indeed, it was only iiitciicled as a temporary measure, 
to continiiG at work until the permission of Govern- 
ment could be obiahied to send the cattle to certain 
grazing-grounds on the hills which belonged to the 
State. Permission was given with the promptitude 
which marked the procedure of the Bombay authorities 
in regard to famine matters ; and further, a largo 
number of peo])lo on relief were set to cut fodder, lai’ge 
quantities of which were sold to those engaged in con- 
veying grain into the interior. 

At a meeting held later on, in November, at Shola- 
pur, Mr. Morarjec Goculdass, an enthusiastic Parsee 
of a good English typo, who seems to have been tbe 
spring of the pliilantliropic movement in Bombay,^ 
made what the journals of the day called a ‘ slashing 
speech.’ Ho atlackod the greed of the Bunnialis in 
inaintfiining famine prices at a time when people were 
dying of want, and combining for inordinate profits 
when all otliers were freely opening their purses. ‘ Tf 
they do make large profits,’ he said, ‘ the money will 
be cursed and never bo of use to them, while they will 
incur the just displeasui'c of God.' He gave several in- 
stances of such wicked greed recoiling on the heads of 
the speculators, referring more especially to the prodts 
in Bombay, at a time when cruel war was decimating 
America. But 1 he most forcible argument he employed 
was, that his friends in Bombay wore determined to 
battle with these combinations to the death, and were 
prepared, as a matter of business, not of charity, to 
bring up ten lakhs’ worth of grain if it were needed. A 
contractor dt Bombay, Mr. Nagoo Sayajee, lent the 
Sholapur Committee 10,000 rs. to be employed in 

^ In leoa^itiou of his public spirit, Mr. Mororjoe O-ocaldoss was wade a 
^ Oom])^mon of tho Order of the Indian Empire/ on Jaminiy 1, 187A 
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buying gi’ain tit Bombay, and tselllng it in the ilis- 
tresRcd districts plus carriage and expenses only. Tlio 
cost oi‘ distribution and organisation he also bore. By 
these means the capital would remain in full for buying 
and selling throughout the whole period of the famine. 

SSholapur, the scene and centre of much that was 
interesting and exciting during the famine crisis, has 
the honour of initiating a mode of relief which, when 
attempted in Madras eight mouths later, under the 
designation of ‘ Day Nursery,’ attracted much attention 
in other parts of India and in England. Mrs. Grant, 
wife of the collector, busied herself on behalf of the 
suffer ing creatures around her, almost qb much as did 
liev husband. She urged the ladies of Bombay to raise 
a special fund to feed and tend the starving little children 
and to clothe the almost naked women. Many children 
were desei'ted, others had to bp cared for, whilst their 
parents were on works ; others again needed the scanty 
food their parents could not afford whilst food prices 
were so high, supplemented by at least one meal a 
day. A dhood khana was, themfore, started for children 
under eight years of age ; funds were obtained to clothe 
the women. The admirable arrangements of General 
Kennedy, in providing for children on works as well as 
their parents, before long did away with the necessity 
for the dhood khana, so far as one class was concerned. 
It was greatly needed, however, for others. An officer 
employed on the Avorks, writing to friends in England, 
describes the following scone 

‘ The strangest sight in my famine work is to see 
the little children mustered. I am paying all children 
belonging to the labourers, who are too small to work, 
six pies a day ; so their names are all entered, and they 
have to answer them at muster. Some are so small 
they could hardly tell their names if asked, but„they 
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very soon learn to tell the sound of them when read 
oui, and run up and sit down in line with much more 
apparent intelligence than their fathers. Each little 
beggar has to receive his or her own pay, too, at the 
weekly payment of wages, and they do it with no end 
of dignity and independence — ^up to the point of turn- 
ing to walk away with it, when they usually cud with a 
rush to hide in their moth^’s garments.’ ^ 

The native journals highly appi-eciating Mrs. Grant’s 
efforts, and one of them (the Bast Goftar), after warmly 
eulogising the dhood khona, said Mrs. Grant's kindly 
intervention was a truly benevolent arrangement, 
which would hear favourable compariBon with the 
schemes emanating from professedly religious men in 
Bombay and elsewhere.*'* 

The special corrospoiident of the Times of Jndia^ 
writing on November 13, gives a most graphic and 
interesting description of the works of mercy carried 
on, which may be quoted in full as typical of much 
effort imt forth during the whole period of the distress. 
He writes ; — 

‘ I spent Sunday most fitly in cai-efully examining 
the different works of mercy that, with one exception, 
have all been originated since I happened to come 
here. As in my last letter, I will give a meaning more 
or less clear to my rough notes. Eirst we will go to the 
dhood khana, in the old military hospital, where Mrs. 
Grant looks after the infants. The notes I transcribe 
were in reality made on Saturday morning, but most 
fittingly come in here. The dhood khana was opened 
on Friday. 


* The Gum clwu, London, January 26, 1877. 

® The lefeience heie, ewdently, is to a proposal made hy the ProlestaJit 
Bishop of Bombay to tehe famine oiphana and iiain them in the Christian ^ 
faith, ■which -Uio Natbe journals sUongly condemned. 

VoL. 11. 0 
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‘ On Saturday, at eight in the inori\irig, then, T found 
Mrs. Grant and three other ladies at the door battling 
almost hopelessly against three liundred hungry mothers 
and hungry children. It was almost impossible to keep 
order, or to tell those who were fed until Mr. Grant, 
who had been showing Mr. Rogers other pitiful sights, 
eame up, and reorganised matters by closing the door 
on the hungry, howling crowd, and after careful selec- 
tion letting in some fifty at a time. These were made 
to seat themselves with their babies round the hospital 
walls. Then the ladies went round, like true sisters of 
mercy, feeding the little ones with milk, the older ones 
with rice, and with fresh jowarce cakes for some of the 
hnngrier women. Even the newly-born babies, whoso 
mothers were too starved to do a mother’s duty, were 
not forgotten, and the feeding-bottle was in great requ(>st 
till some clumsy native broke it. Then it was pretty to 
see the English ladies kneeling and trying to feed the 
little swarthy dot with a spoon, and the mother’s look 
of gratitude. Cups and small earthen pots were pro- 
vided, and most of these, T am sorry to say, were stolen ; 
and we saw one woman snatch the cup of milk from 
her baby’s clutching fingers and drink it oil herself. 
When the first batch had finished, they were kept ap.art 
at the end of the room, so as to prevent them, like 
Oliver Twist, from “ asking for more,” but one girl 1 
saw climb out of a window, and she was not detected. 
The rest were admitted in similar lots, and at the third 
lot the Hon. Mr. Rogers took from me a girl of about 
five, who, as he tenderly led her up the room, looked 
the very impersonation of infantile “ scarcity.” There 
were not three pounds of flesh on that child’s bones. 

‘ Mr. Rogers. — to prove bis interest in Mrs. Grant’s 
Children’s Fund — subscribed liberally, and I learn that 
the indefatigable Mr. Morarjee Goculdass has succeeded 
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in getting additional monthly subscriptions of 90 rs. at 
Pogna, and a monthly subscription of 250 rs. at Bombay, 
this bringing the total up to about 500 rs. per mensem. 

‘ Mr. Grant permits me to say that Lady Staveley, 
without knowing Mrs. Grant, has written to her, and 
most kindly offers to influence the Poona ladies in start- 
ing a kind of Dorcas Society to make rough garments 
for the poor women here. This Clothing Fund, it may 
be remembered, is allied to the ChUdren’s Fund. Much 
clothing has already been given away. The women are 
miserably clad, and girls of seven or eight go about 
without a rag upon them. Many must sleep out in the 
cold night air. Lady Staveley’s example must surely 
find followers in Bombay. If wc may judge by the 
ladies here, there is a common feeling of womanhood, 
and a sympathy with maternity, but then Bombay is so 
Car off, and that misei’able “ scarcity ” is so misleading. 
Still even a scarcity of garments ought to bo remedied, 
when it is accompanied witji a want of house-roof. 

‘From here wc go to the school-house down in 
the town — remember that it is Sunday now. Older 
children, who have quitted milk as a vanity, and old 
people are fed here for the first time to-day, and in all 
1,100 appeared. There is a good organisation here and 
a proper severity. All round the large compound they 
are made to sit in one continuous thin line. Then the 
committee go round. I may not call this a starvation 
hospital without provoking fresh letters from Poona, 
but I will call the sufferers patients. Each patient, 
then, is provided according to age, with a quarter of a 
seer of rice, or with half a cake of jowaree bread — thin 
like coarse oat-cake and slightly cooked like that on a 
griddle — ^there is a little boiled grain in the middle to 
make it palatable ; this is put on by a man who follows 
with a long ladle, in a Dotheboys Hall fashion. The 
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quantity is carefully regulated so as to harm uo patient 
after an un wholesomely long fast. Three times, wlyjvc 
some slight delay occurred, the long rows of patients 
could stand it no longer and made a frantic huL ineffec- 
tual rush at the stores in the centre. There was a good 
deal of snatching one from the other, and a strange look 
of satisfaction in the eyes when the hand has firm hold 
of the food. The difficulty in dividing the patients 
between Mrs. Grant’s establishment and this is apparent 
enough, if we think that a mother’s children vary in 
age. Here, for instance, I saw a baby, who ought lo 
have the feeding bottle, crawling on all fours towards a 
little pile of rice which its sister held in her lap. 

‘ From this we went to the store-house, where 2,000 
recognised poor of the town present themselves every 
Sunday morning from six to eleven, and receive 7 lbs. 
of jowaree, which has to last them the week. Now 
comers to the town are supplied daily here with broad ; 
600 of the lame, halt, bh'nd, and maimed also received 
their weekly pittance to-day, and a dolorous lot they 
were, representing every disease under the sun, and 
malcing a trade of it. From this wo cross over to the 
dispensary, where the representatives of the Bombay 
Fund are retailing various grains in the compound. 
The compound is piled high with sacks, and all day long 
the hungry crowd stare throngh the iron railings at the 
tempting heaps. Outside here this morning, as I drove 
past, a fearful scene occurred. A gentleman who was 
with me unluckily and unwisely gave a blind beggar a 
few coppers. In an instant we were mobbed by 
himdreds, in the terrible way they have here, some 
felling down with their faces in the dust (even isolated 
people do this if you relieve them), men showing how 
lean their stomachs were, and women uncovering their 
babies to attract attention. They clung round the tonga, 
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and we had to drive oiir way out by force with a 
shrieking mob chasing us. Such scarecrows of figures, 
suck pinched features and staring eyes, such shidvellcd 
limbs and wasted breasts I 

‘ I may as well go right on to the evening labours of 
the native committee for distributing bread. On this 
(Sunday) night, I was particularly requested to go 
round with them. I called for the secretary at half- 
past seven in a gharry. Another gentleman was with 
us. We started with a basket containing 75 cakes of 
bread, and no one is to receive more than half a cake, 
(I will again copy out my notes scribbled off under the 
sepoy’s lamp) ; but I was told that four similar allow- 
ances of food had already beou taken round. 

‘ In the first “dharamsala” (rest-liouse) we find 10 
people. One cMld is sick. An old woman gets up and 
tells us that the work we are doing is a good work. 
Rounding the corner we came upon 1 3 people, who con- 
fess to having been fed already. They have come from 
a village 3G miles off, and mean to stay hero for work. 
Another lot of seven from the same place indignantly 
repudiate any previous food, and when cross-examined 
try to carry this abstinence back for five days. Sixteen 
more, who also give the distance of their village as 36 
miles, have no food since the morning, “ want work,'* 
but say they “ don’t know where to get it.” The com- 
mittee enlighten them, with a hint that if they do not 
know where to get work in the morning they will not 
know where to get food in the evening. 

‘ We then go to the dispensary, travelling through 
the town with a couple of score of hungry wretches 
after us, probably professional beggars. Here eight of 
the patients had been fed in the afternoon. The man 
I mentioned previously was hotter, hut his little girl 
died yesterday. If my telegram did the worthy doctor 
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any discredit I am heartily sorry lor it. 1 le refused lo 
admit this case simply on the plea that the disease — 
“ want,” or what you like — ^from which the man &iiflei’ed 
was not recognised by the fncull 3 ^ But eventually he 
did admit him, and though the man recovered, the child 
died, proving there was something wrong somewhere. 
The authorities have made it very clearly understood 
that they will stand no fine distinctions of this sort, and 
everyone tells me that the doctor is working night and 
day among the people in this district. 

‘We stop at a well of sweet water and lower the 
bucket ; people have been dipping all day long, and 
there are only about seven inches ©f muddy fluid 
left. But the water will come in the resting-time of 
night. 

‘ Next we call on the subordinate judge, president 
of the grain committee, partly lo see if he will join us, 
and partly, as he is an expert, to check your corres- 
pondent’s prices from Poona. As I anticipated, he said 
it was impossible that grain could be dearer at Poona 
than here. On the day your correspondent must have 
written, grain was half-a-seer more — all difForence of 
measure fairly considered — than at Sholapur. 

‘ We drove back by the dispensary ; there are 15 
people outside to he fed. The armed sentinel stalks in 
to guard these precious grain-bags lying out iu the open, 
Then outside the walls we pass a group of labourers 
camping under a tree : one child died to-day of cholei’a. 
Another man has been noticed here for two days with 
those old symptoms, is held up to the lamp’s light, and 
is told he must go to the hospital ; says he would rather 
die. Then passing through a narrow wicket, we enter 
the court-yard of the big or dagum dharamsala. In 
the compound there are three brothers who have been 
' to Narsala (towards the Nizam’s dominions). They 
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have four bullocks loft ; they have sold eight and given 
‘ four away ; heard there was no grass there, and so have 
retlirned. Would go to Poona when we told them of 
the Government offer, because their wives are starving 
at Saugola. Inside the dharamsala there are 103 
people. We spoke to all of them. 

‘ Here are a few cases : — One child, who has been 
vomiting and purging, arrived here yesterday with her 
mother after a journey of 40 miles ; the husband died 
on the road ; she cannot work until her child is well or 
dead. A man, woman, and five children, came from 
Avutee, 36 miles off; the man, an invalid, had a quar- 
ter-seer of rice this morning ; the other nothing ; can’t 
work ; his wife can. One woman and five children, 
from Izerwaddy — one child vomiting and purging. 
Still eats a bit of bread, and held it out afterwards to 
two little brothers. The woman can’t work till her 
child is well. A little one wakes up out of the mass of 
children and cries out that it is hungry. All arc miser- 
ably thin. Woman from Sattara, with a grown-up son 
and three children. Her husband has died, not I’ccently : 
come for work ; have been fed an hour since ; all swear 
they have not. Mau, woman, and six children ; man 
detected this morning offering his handful of rice for 
sale in the bazaar. Wife says he is mad ; he says he is 
a Brahmin — and he is— and refuses our food. Has also 
been detected buying a starved bullock with 8 annas, 
to carry his children on ; says they cannot walk. Give 
him money. — ^Another high-caste man who will not eat 
our bread. — Another. — One woman, one man, two 
children, came 20 miles for work, have spent their last 
two pies in grain ; have nothing but a little water in a 
pot ; the baby stops crying when bread is put into her, 
mouth. One man, one woman, and child came 14 miles 
for work ; went hogging this evening and got no bread. ^ 
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As we came back they were munching at what wo g.ive 
them. 

‘ Then we drove for about a quarter-of air-hdur 
to another retreat. Party of 21 people and 11 cattle. 
Have had a little money to buy food for the last thi’ee 
days. Will go “wherever they ean get food, aud 
cattle may feed.” Tell tliem of Poona; they are 
delighted ; give them food and one rupee for fodder ; 
and tell them to come to the mill compound and 
we will take care of their cattle till the trucks arc 
ready. 

‘ So ends our pilgrimage, and it is eleven o’clock. I 
can scarcely tell how much I admire the unassuming 
energy of the Secretary to the Relief Fund, Mr, Vish- 
wanath Naraycn. He was feeding the children this 
raoniing at seven ; he is leaving me now, and has 
worked all through the intervening time. The deputy 
collector seems almost omnipresent ; his naino is 
Davathan, btit after the way all the committees arc 
working now, it seems as invidious, as it certainly is an 
idle compliment, to particularise any individual, 

‘ There have been many cases of real Asiatic cholera. 
Four cases, and three fatal cases, at the mill. This 
morning, just before breakfast, I was called to look at 
two bodies — one that of a child, one of a woman— lying 
under two neighbouring trees close to the town gates. 
It was no good taking down the miserable stoiy of the 
mother, who, as if I could help her, was brought up to 
me sobbing to tell her tale. I gave her something, and, 
like all the other poor wretches, she put her face on the 
ground.’ 

Similar scenes to these, and even more unpleasant, 
were to be witnessed occasionally throughout the period 
until famine declined. 

Another form of relief, undertaken both by the 
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Dcccan and Khandcibh. Committee, mainly Ihrougli 
officials and the Sarvajanik Sabha, was helping the 
people to recover their former position. Seed-grain was 
supplied to those who could not obtain from Govern- 
ment, advances for sowing ; aid was rendered in pur- 
chasing bullocks and in repairing houses. The com- 
mittee, through its agents, and by the aid of the Sabha, 
had distributing agencies in the following places : — 


Sholapur 

Yeola 

Miiaj 

Pundarpoor 

Sircoplial Tank 

Kaladji 

Madapoor 

Hubli 

Akulkote 

Mangolvadlia 

Sangli 

Abmeduuggiir 

M&lie 

Mamiivelal 

Belganm 

Korsuala 

Haugola 

Kokisieu 

Dhai'irai' 

Malsm-as 

Poona 

Big.ipoor 

Itutnagiri 

Rmai 

Giidug 

Dabivadee 

Bioaoh 

Bniioo 

Tasgaum 

Sattaia 


In Bombay city, also, assisted by an ‘anna fund,’ 
which was started in August 1877, much relief was 
afforded. 

The agencies named, however, do not exhaust all 
the means of relief which wore adopted. The Maha- 
raja Scindia, of Indore, whose territories join the 
Bombay Presidency, spent much money in helping to 
feed those who were in want. The Sarvajanik Sabha, 
in one of their narratives, made tins the subject of a 
comparison unfavourable to Government. The motives 
of the Government, it was admitted, were noble, and 
strenuous efforts had been made to provide for the 
people, but this had not been done in such a way as to 
‘ rivet the claims of the Government to be regarded as 
their protector by many millions of its grateful subjects.’ 
That is, the authorities had not adopted the Indiau 
mode of iadiscriminate feeding. It was complained : — . 
‘ The charity expenditure of Government has hardly yet 
exceeded 1,35,000 rs,, while His Highness the Maharaja 
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Scindia’s expeiidiliire on account of the numerous poor- 
houses opened by him in Nassilc, Trimhuk, Poo^pa, 
Nuggur, and Pundherpore has overtopped this ainLOunt, 
■while purely private expenditure through the relief 
committees and other independent channels has been 
four times as much.’ 

Some of the members of Government were not 
enamoured of Scindia’s mode of action. The Hon. Mr. 
Gibbs strongly stigmatised the charity a'ffordcd by the 
Maharaja, which he says was expended on religious 
mendicants and lazy people who would not work. In 
fact, he remarked in his Minute, written when the famine 
was over, that he was so impressed with the waste and 
demoralisation caused by such uncontrolled relief that if 
the famine had continued for another year, as was at one 
time feared it would, he intended proposing that all 
charitable relief — unless strictly controlled by Govern- 
ment — be at once and peremptorily stopped. Su’ Richard 
Temple did not share these views of his counciUoi*, for, 
in his Minute, he expressed himself very warmly regard- 
ing the mode in which the people directly unaffected by 
famine had come forward to the aid of their suffering 
countrymen, and to the gift of charity had added sym- 
pathy and kindness. There may have been mistakes in 
affording relief ; idle and beggarly persons to some 
extent were supported, but, taken on the whole, the 
manifestation of charity in. the Presidency of Bombay 
was of the order of highest mercy which blesses him 
that gives as well as him that takes. 


II Madkas. 


The general public of Madras, as well as the Govern- 
ment, were taken aback by the rapid manifestation of 
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distress in October-Decembcr 187G,^ and no organised 
measures woro taken of a nature adequate to meet the 
need. The Friend-in-Need Society, a charitable insti- 
tution for the relief of poor Europeans and Eurasians, 
strengthened its organisation, but this was all. For 
the natives nothing was done on a scale commensurate 
with what was wanted. A suggestion was made that 
in Madras subscriptions should be raised and non -official 
aid secured in relief measures, but the idea was looked 
upon coldly, or actively opposed, as in one of the daily 
journals of the city, where it was pointed out that 
the disaster was so terrible that only a great organi- 
sation like that possessed by Government could hope 
to cope with the difficulty. Consequently, nothing was 
done in an organised manner. Nevertheless, much 
charity was being displayed, particularly amongst the 
natives. There was scarcely a family which had not 
some poor relatives from the country who looked to 
them for food, which was cheerfully given — not for a 
few weeks or months only, but in many cases for more 
than a year. Conversation with native gentlemen on 
this point has served to being out many cases of heroic 
self-sacrifice ; half-rations were cheerfully sacrificed 
by respectable people, so that their relatives might 
share with them such food as they had. Even, how- 
ever, when all the ‘ wanderers ’ who had kinsfolk in 
town were provided for, there were still many people 
who had no food, and in accordance with religious 
teaching and the promptings of their own hearts, several 
Hindu gentlemen in the Northern Division of Madras 
fed daily a large number of people. Two members of 
the Chetty caste fed 2,000 each ; one Mudaliyar 2,000 ; 
two Chetties 2,000 and 1,500 respectively, and others 

^ A descriptioB of the manner in wMch the TiUngers floeked into Madraa 
-win te found in chap. i. toI, i. 
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smaller numbers, maldng altogcfher 11,400. llio 
food supplied has been described as of a very poor 
character, being thin gruel or conjeo of rice or ragee 
poured into their hands and supped up more like cattle 
than human beings.^ In addition to these, hundreds of 
poor people, congregated on the beach, were laying up 
for themselves a day of cruel reckoning by living on 
the grains of rice sifted from the sea-sand. Early 
in December tire Government felt they were bound to 
grapple with the distress manifested in the chief city of 
the Presidency, and issued an order to the Commissioner 
of Police, directing him to open camps, and in various 
ways — e.g.^ giving cooked food at various dop6ts to 
respectable but indigent poor, to provide sustenance for 
the multitudes. In this Order of Government the 
following tribute was paid to the generosity which had 
been exhibited by certain Hindus : — ‘ Ilis Grace in 
Council has observed with much satisfaction the eflorts 
made by all classes to relieve by pi’ivate charity the 
existing distress among their fellow-townsmen. Con- 
spicuous among these efforts are those of the Friend-ln- 
Need Society and of the native gentlemen marginally 
noted, ^ and His Grace the Governor-in-Council resolves 
to grant to the Friend-in-Need Society a monthly 
donation equal to the special collections for relieving 
the poor, and to request the gentlemen above-men- 
tioned to accept for distribution in food a monthly 
sum equal to the sum expended by them in feed- 
ing the poor, the only condition appended to these 
grants being that the money distributed for the Govern- 

^ Report Iby Ool. W. S. Drever, OonuniBsioner of Police, Madras. Ool, 
Drerer also says: — ‘This diet was, I am professionally infoamed, more 
calculated to induce disease than to sustain already exhausted natuie.’ 

’ Ilugee Mahomed Padsha Saih, A. Armooga Moodolior, N. Ramoliuga 
Pillay, P. Mocmesawray Ohetty, P. S. Eamasaini Moodeliar, Venkotaaawmy 
ITardi, 
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tneiil shall be applied to feeding those only who by ago 
and infirmity are incapable of labouring for their liveli- 
hood, and that the establishments where the poor are 
fed shall be open to the inspection of an officer deputed 
by the Government.’ 

Madras town relief thus passed, in December 1876, 
into the hands of the police, who frequently had as many 
as 20,000 people daily to feed, and whose work was 
done with a thoroughness beyond all praise. Thence- 
forwoi’d, for nine months, only fugitive acts of charity — ■ 
save through the Friend-m-Need Society — ^were ex- 
hibited ; the public, save as tax-payers, had no part or 
lot in the efforts which were being made to save the 
perishing multitudes. 

What had happened in Madras was characteristic in 
a measm’e of all the largo towns in the Presidency .* all 
were crowded with infirm, sick, aged, and destitute poor. 
Attempts were made, unofficially, to relieve these. The 
collector of North Arcot reports that at Arconum 
the European railway officials and some of the native 
community ‘ subscribed handsomely ’ to provide a fund 
whereby the poor might be fed daily. In Gudiathum 
also the native community, of their own accord, and 
without solicitation or advice fi’om European officials, 
established a relief committee. In these places, how- 
ever, as in many others, the relief committees merely 
paved the way for the formation of relief camps entirely 
supported by Government and under official control. 

On February 10, Mr. L. U. Burrows, president of 
the municipal commission, Madras, wrote a letter to 
Government in which he propounded a scheme of 
divisional inspection for relief of any disti’ess which the 
present system failed to reach. The agency to be used 
was, mainly, that of ward representatives as they would 
be called in England, commissioners of divisions in 
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India. Government, however, was not prepared to accept 
the suggestion, and it was allowed to drop for a time. 

Taking a glance over the whole area of distress — 
though noble etforts were made in places like Bellaiy, 
Trichinopoly, Salem — the non-official public generally do 
not seem, at this period, to have been sufficiently mind- 
ful of their duty toward the starving; a good deal of 
the apathy exhibited, however, was owing to the action 
of Government in not, at an early stage, taking the pub- 
lic uito their confidence ; the evil wrought was increased 
by the visits and action of Sir Richard Temple, who 
rather pooh-poohed the idea of much and great distress. 
Of the feeling in his district the Collector of Salem 
wrote ( January 16th) to Government: ‘Private charity, 
never very prominent in Salem has, I regret to say, done 
little or nothing to alleviate suffering. A meeting was 
held in the town a short time ago, and some 2,000 rs. 
subscribed by those present, and probably another 2,000 
rs. or 3,000 rs. may be collected.’ In Trichinopoly, 
where several Europeans and Eurasians reside, and where 
a detachment of European troops is stationed, more 
exertion was shown. In January a meeting was hold 
for raising funds, and a subscription list was put in cir- 
culation, both among the European and native gentry. 
Mr. Stokes, collector of Trichinopoly, writing on Jamiary 
7, says ; — ‘ About 3,200 rs. have been subscribed by 
natives as donations. The European gentry came 
forward with a monthly subscription of about 150 rs., 
and 600 rs. in the shape of donation. I expect more 
subscriptions and donations. We started two relief 
houses in the town here on the 19th of December last 
with the aid of the 1,000 rs. out of the Prince of Wales’s 
Entertainment Fund, which the native public has 
placed at the disposal of the Famine Relief Committee. 
Two more relief-houses have been sinrted, one at Musiri 
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and another at Kulittalai knsbali stations, in view to 
leed the distressed from Salem and other parts who 
pas*B through those taluks in great numbers.’ 

Among the difiiculties encountered in affording 
relief was that of givmg assistance to those whose caste 
rules prevent them leaving their homes or showing their 
faces to anyone. Prominent in this class were the 
Gosha females of Mohammedan families. Many were 
known to be in direst want, but death was preferred by 
some to exposure. Early in the famine, relief was given 
in Madras to Gosha females, but only to those above 
fifty years of age, and they received from one rupee to 
one and a half rupee per month. They were visited by 
paid Mussulmans (known as llammamis) who made 
house-to-house visitation and reported to tlie Relief 
Agent employed by the Commissioner of Police, certain 
Mussulman gentlemen being security for the reality of the 
distress to be relieved. When the subject of the relief 
of this class came up in Arcot and Yellore, where the 
collector apprehended deaths from starvation, it was 
suggested by the Board of Revenue that the relief 
need not be cntfrely gratuitous. ‘ Many of the women 
are of good birth, and would prefer earning a pittance to 
being inscribed on a pauper roll. Some work, such as 
silk-reeling or the like, might be found for them.’ 
This suggestion does not seem to have been generally 
adopted. 

The natives of Guddapah, at the begmning of the 
distress, held a meeting whereat it was decided that, in 
consequence of the increasing suffering, a subscription 
should be commenced for the purpose of opening a relief- 
house in the town. 1,410 rs. were contributed at once, 
and the merchants agreed that they would give, as their 
share towards the charity, thi’ee pies upon every bag of 
rice brought into the town. This voluntary taxation 
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was contmued for several months, and many iicople 
were relieved thereby. Among tlie more earnest 
workers in voluntary charity, from the first, wereTiho 
Eev. W. P. Schaffter, of the Church Missionary Society, 
and his successor, when he was compelled to proeced to 
England, the Rev. J. Davies Thomas. They laboured in 
the Chingleput district, to the south-west of Madras city, 
and the last-named gentleman evidently obtained great 
influence over the people, one amusing instance of which 
was shown in March 1878. Among the petitions pre- 
sented to the Chingleput Committee was one from a 
schoolmaster and his wife, in which they asked how they 
could ‘ commit suicide without oflTen^ng the. Deity or 
the Rev. J. Davies Thomas.’ Their distress, they con- 
tinued, was so great that death was to bo preferred to 
life under the conditions described. 

In all cases where subscriptions were raised — and to 
those mentioned must be added Coimbatore, KisUui, and 
Kurnool — Government gave an equal sum. The same 
policy was adopted in regal'd to the relief operations of 
zemindars, such as the jaghiredar of Arnee, who fed 
700 people a day for several months. In Tinnevelly the 
propriety of private charity was pressed, by the collector, 
upon the people. Having established a relief camp for 
the thoroughly destitute, Mr. Pennyngton issued the 
following instructions to certain native officials in a non- 
distressed part of the districts : — ‘ 1 think it would be as 
well if each tahsildar in the river valley were to raise 
subscriptions in the kusbah and stuTounding villages for 
feeding the destitute poor who are wandering about in 
search of food. In the outlying villages a good deal 
must be left to private charity, but village munsifs 
should he relieved by them at the expense of Govern- 
ment, an immediate report of expenditure being sent 
in to the tahsildar, so that he ma make inquiries, and, 
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if necessary, provide the applicant with a ticket for 
relief in the same village. It is time to make some 
attempt to put a stop to so much wandering about 
of half-starved paupers. It is probable that distress 
will gravitate towards the kusbahs chiefly, and there 
tahsildars must make quite sure that they are prepared 
to relieve everyone who comes. If any one of them 
appear to be fit for work, intimation should be sent 
to the nearest range officer, and he will no doubt make 
arrangements for giving them employment. 

‘In the river valley the famine has been quite a 
godsend to the ryots, and they have prospered 
amazingly, so that 1 think tliey may fairly be called 
upon to support their less fortunate brethren from 
other parts, though, of course, in the last I’esort all 
who require food and cannot get it otherwise will be 
fed as usual at Government expense, even in the river 
valley. 

‘ I may mention, in conduaion, that the merchants in 
Tuticorln (who have also profited largely by the famine) 
have long since spontaneously opened a relief-house 
there and feed considerable numbers at their own 
expense.’ 

Thus, in a fitful fashion, throughout the earlier 
period of distress, scope for the exercise of private 
charity was recognised, and many generous deeds known 
only to giver and recipient were done. But when an 
estimate is taken of all the efforts made — and it is 
believed that reference is made in the foregoing pages 
to aU organised attempts — ^they are miserably poor 
compared with the area affected. That more was not 
done is surprising. Sir John Strachey in making his 
Financial Statement in the Viceregal Council in March 
1877, said: ‘ The task of giving relief to all those who 
suffer offers the noblest opportunities of doing good 
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to well-applied private charity, and inteUigcnco, and 
zeal : but it cannot be undertaken by the State.’ Only 
in an incomplete manner was this truth apprehended by 
the people of Madras ; when, however, later on, they 
awoke to their rosponbibilities, the splendid unselfish 
service given atoned for previous neglect. 

Ill Mysore. 

The famine policies adopted while the disaster of 
famine w'as simultaneousl)'^ prevalent in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and in the Province of Mysore, 
were very dissimilar so far as private charity is concerned, 
until the visit of the Viceroy in August- September 
1877 produced homogeneity. In Bombay private 
charity was altogether outside the plans and operations 
of the Government : it was recognised in a sense, but 
it was not aided nor controlled, In Madras the prin- 
ciple was played with for ten mouths. Fitful inanifostu- 
tions of private efibrt were made, when made they were 
encouraged in so far that grants from State funds from 
time to time helped to maintain a feeble circulation. 
But no attempt was made to develop and utilise the 
sympathy and zeal of a large non-official population. 
In Mysore, on the other hand, under the inspiration of 
the Government of India, from the first, private charity 
was a recognised detachment of the forces deployed to 
meet the famine. So great a part did private charity 
play in the campaign that it is not possible to tell in 
separate narrative the history of each. The one was 
inextricably woven in the other. For a description, 
therefore, of private charity in Mysore, the reader is 
referred to the narrative in Volume I. devoted to the 
distress in Mysore. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Directors of the Monegar 
Choultry at Madras, sitting in a small dark room in 
which the meetings are generally held, had in the month 
of July, 1877, concluded its business and was about io 
break up when the Chairman, Deputy Surgeon-General 
Van Somcren, was asked, ‘Is there not a minute from 
one of the Directors to be read? ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes,’ replied Dr. Van Someren, ‘ Mr. Krishnama 
Charriar has sent a minute about Ihe high-caste poor, 
who, he says, are suffering greatly frona high prices, and 
who will die rather than go into relief camps, or receive 
cooked food, and suggesting that the Choulti’y should 
undertake the support of such.’ 

‘ We can do nothing for them,’ remarked a director. 
‘Our means are already straitened. We shall need 
helping ourselves.’ 

‘Perhaps we had better forward the minute to 
Government, and leave the authorities to deal with it,* 
said the Chairman. 

This was agreed to, and the subject disposed of, so 
far as the Choultry was concerned. 

By the time that the minute reached the Governor 
in Council, distress had intensified, the south-west 
monsoon persistently holding off. His Grace and the 
members of Government had been brought face to fiice 
with much suffering conse(jxaent upon high prices ; the 
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buggeation from the Choultry, therefore, received prompt 
attention. The authorities saw plainly that they could 
not deal with lower middle-class distress ; it was more 
than they could do to grapple with absolute destitution. 
It was, therefore, resolved to revive the plan proposed 
in the previous February by Mr. Burrows, President of 
the Municipal Commission, and relieve the distressed 
through committees formed of the commissioners. Also, 
as a part of this scheme, it was determined to change 
the policy hitherto adopted, and instead of deprecating 
public subscriptions, to ask for them, for every rupee 
contributed Government giving another. A grievous 
mistake was made at the outset in the mode adopted to 
appeal to the public for aid. Municipalities are new 
institutions in India, mainly noteworthy for harassing 
the people in the persons of the tax collector and the 
sanitary inspector. The yoke is borne uneasily, and a 
scheme floated by sneh ati agency is doomed to grudgiiig 
support. A meeting of the commissioners was hold to 
determine upon the steps to be taken to meet the views 
of Government, which had been communicated. Con- 
versation was somewhat desultory, but some definite 
arrangements were made: (1) a Central Committee was 
formed, which representative men were to be asked to 
join*, (2) it waa agreed that Divisional Committees 
should be appointed at a meeting to be held on the 
Saturday following, July 28 ; (3) subscriptions were to 
be invited. 

Colonel Drever asked, in the course of the meeting, 
‘ Where is the money to come from to meet the neces- 
sary outlay? It will take a great deal to keep up relief 
several months.’ 

‘ There are a good many wealthy people in Madras,’ 
said Sir William Robinson; ‘ if they are applied to, they 
will he willing to assist. It is incumbent on us to do 
what we can ourselves and enlist sympathy.’ 
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‘Government has m.ad.c it very hard to collect sub- 
scriptions in Madras,’ remarked the Rev. J. M. Strachan, 
M.D. ‘Some months ago the G-overninent said sub- 
scriptions were not wanted and discountenanced private 
relief operations. Consequently the public have become 
demoralised. Further, everybody has sutfered from the 
famine, and cannot afford to give. Why not ask that 
a relief fund be raised at the Mansion House in London, 
or in Calcutta ? ’ 

The suggestion was received in silence, and discus- 
sion ‘harked back ’ to ‘the Government,' the one fact in 
India. The native gentlemen present then expressed 
their views. 

Somewhat peiiphrastically, Mr. Vanoogopaul Char- 
riar said the relief was proposed to be distributed by the 
public and the commissioners ; their lime was all they 
could be expected to give. ‘ It is, therefore, evident 
that the source from which the funds should be ex- 
pected for the relief now under proposal should be the 
same as that now provided at the relief camps.’ 

‘ Eh ! ’ inteijected Sir William Robinson, ‘ is that 
what you call fulfilling yom* duty to the poor ? ’ 

‘ It is the duty of every citizen to support his poor 
in one shape or another,’ said the Hon. V. Eamiengar, 
G.S.I. ‘The Government has spent all it can spend, 
and no land revenue is coming in ; now taxation must, 
therefore, now he faced. It is a sacred duty on the part 
of a man so to limit his expenses as to provide for his 
own poor.’ 

With talk of this kind, continuing till nearly eight 
o’clock in the evening, it was decided to do something, 
the meeting on the Saturday following to come to a 
definite understanding on this point. 

On Saturday a meeting largely attended was held. 
It was then stated that it was intended to confine the 
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proposed relief to the actual rcsidenls, and not to ‘ wan- 
derers ’ daily arriving in the toivn ; to those who were 
unable to avail themselves of the relief provided through 
the present system, and those who, from self-respect or 
other causes, were prevented from going to the camps ; 
as well as providing for other poor who, if not afforded 
immediate relief, would die of starvation. Certain rules 
had been framed, and related principally to matters of 
routine. One anna money-payment would be made to 
every adult, and six pies to every child, to be given daily 
by one of the members of the committee. This was 
subsequently altered to weekly payments — eight annas 
to an adult, four to a child. 

After eight committees^ had been appointed, for the 
several divisions of the town, aggregating nearly two 
hundred gentlemen, it was decided that an apiJcal for 
subscriptions should be made in tlie city. 

‘ Why? ’ asked a gentleman present, when a resolu- 
tion had been passed that the balance of the Madras 
contributions to the Bengal famine should be mode 
available, ‘ Why should the Central Committee not put 
itself in communication with the Lord Mayor of London 
and seek English assistance to meet the terrible distress 
around us? There are many institutions in England 
which would help us — ^the Ohambera of Commerce, for 
instance, They take a great interest in India, when the 
reduction of the cotton duties is on the tapis-, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose they would be equally interested 
if an opportunity were given them in which they might 
confer benefit instead of receiving it. The English people 
have not the remotest conception of the horrors in our 
midst; if they were made acquainted with them, much 
help would be rendered.’ 

^ Foi Sevan montha iliaae oonunltteea lobouied moat zealonsly in iitneii 
vaiiona divisions, peisonally distributing vreet by week tho dole provided. 
Tlis work was arduous, but it was most okseiftilly done. 
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‘ If we ask at all,’ said Captain Homing, Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, ‘ we must ask for the whole 
Presidency and not for Madras only.’ 

‘ As a central committee in the chief town of the 
Presidency,’ replied the first speaker, ‘I conceive we 
can speak and act for the whole Presidency,’ 

‘I quite agree,’ remarked Sir William Pobinson, 
‘with aU that has been said about the necessity of 
making the English people acquainted with the fearful 
distress that exists. I am convinced the people at home 
do not know, or much help would have flowed to us. 
The proof of the want of knowledge in Great Britain is 
seen in the fact that only one donation has been received, 
viz., one hundred guineas from Lady Hobart. Still, I 
am not quite certain that the present is the right time 
to make a move, nor am 1 sm’e as to the way in which 
it should be made.’ 

‘ Let us do what we can ourselves before we appeal 
to England,’ said Mr. Shaw, a merchant. ‘ I was in 
England when the Bengal famine occurred, and I have 
a lively I’ecolloctlon of the manner in which public sym- 
pathy was manipulated by sensational telegrams.’ 

‘ The two cases are not parallel,’ was the retort ; 

* whatever there have been of sham in the Bengal 
famine, there is none in Madras. Besides we can give 
what we have to give ourselves, and ask England to 
contribute at the same time. It is certain that we can- 
not contribute all that will he needed.’ 

There seemed general acquiescence in the spirit of 
these remarks, but as there was no definite motion 
before the meeting, nothing was then done. 

Being satisfied that the course he had suggested was 
the right one, the gentleman who mooted the matter, 
through the daily journal of which he was editor, 
strongly urged the advisability of such a step being taken, 
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and remarked tkat if tlio aid of tlie public ■were wanted 
it should bo sought in a public meeting, and not through 
au institution so little liked as a municii)ality. lie also 
ascertained that, if solicited, his Grace the Governor 
would not be averse to presiding over a public meeting 
whence an appeal might be made to England. The 
following resolution was therefore prepared for sub- 
mission to a meeting of the Central Committee, which 
was called for Tuesday evening, July 30 : — ‘ That the 
Central Committee of town relief for Madras arrange 
for a public meeting being held at an early date in the 
Banqueting Hah, over which his Grace the Governor be 
asked to preside. That at this meeting resolutions be 
submitted which shall show the extent of distress 
throughout the Presidency, and that the aid of the 
communities of Calcutta, and other Indian cities whore 
no abnormal distress is being cx])crionoed, be sought. 
Also that the Lord Mayor of London and the English 
Chambers of Commerce be communicated with, and 
that the India Office bo asked to place all available 
communications regarding the famine at the service of 
the English press. As the local Government undertake 
to keep the people alive, as far as possible, it be suggested 
that the funds raised in England and elsewhere be em- 
ployed in supplementing Government aid, and in pro- 
viding implements for agriculture and seed-corn for 
sowing, during the approaching north-east monsoon 
season.’ 

A great many obstacles to the calling of the meeting 
were raised, but after much difficulty they were over- 
come, and the resolution, with some shght amendment, 
was passed. The remarks made in support of the reso- 
lution by the gentleman who brought it forward were 
as follows: — (1) Was the object contemplated in the 
resolution needed? On this point there could be no 
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question whatevei’ ; the necessity was only too evident 
to*everyone. Government had done its best to provide 
work and food for the people, but, at length, found the 
distress was assuming such magnitude, people of the 
higher castes were starving, audit had been determined to 
call upon the public for help. Distress so widespread as 
that in Madras could not be grappled with by themselves 
as they might wish to grapple with it, or as adequately 
as it ought to be. The scope was too wide for the 
people or the Government of Madras to deal with. 
Clearly, then, an appeal for outside help was needed. 
(2) Was it desirable that such an appeal should be 
made? The answer to this question was really in- 
volved in that which they had already considered and 
answered in the affirmative, viz., that it was needed. It 
was desirable that this should be done, as much in the 
interests of the English people as of the Indian. What 
would be said in England when the famine was over, 
and its terrible mortality known, if no appeal for aid 
were made ? The questions would be asked, ‘ Why was 
not our aid sought? Why were we not given the oppor- 
tunity of helping to alleviate distress?’ This was the 
prmciple acted upon with regard to friends. If any of 
those present met an acquaintance or friend, who had 
passed through great distress, of which nothing was 
known till it was over, the reproachful remark would 
inevitably be, ‘Why did you not tell nie of your strait? 
I shoidd have been glad to render you some assistance.’ 
This was what the English people would say if the 
opportunity for them to give of their substance was not 
provided. That same people gave towards the Bengal 
famine, in wliioh only twenty-three people died of star- 
vation, more than fourteen lakhs of rupees. There was 
not a relief camp in the Madras Presidency in which there 
were three thousand people, who, when they rose in the 
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morning, did not leave tliiriy corpses on tlie gvonnd. 
Granting, then, that an appeal was needful and dcsirahlc, 
the speaker proceeded to ask, (3) Who should make it? 
Clearly not the Government. It was no secret that there 
had been injustice done to Madras with regard to this 
famine, and a greater disposition evinced to believe what 
Sir Richard Temple had said about the local Govern- 
ment’s exaggeration, of distress than to adopt the views of 
tlie authorities themselves. For that reason Government 
could not move in the matter. But there was another 
and stronger reason. 1’he famine had passed into a 
stage when the assistance of the public was sought, and 
if further help were wanted there must be an appeal 
from people to people, from the people of Madras to the 
people of England. Such communications Avere more 
seemly if they proceeded from non-official sources than 
from the Government. Of course, as members of sociol y, 
Government officers would help forward such a movo- 
ment, but they could not so well undertake it as non- 
officials could. (4) The need for early effort was very 
great. A portion of the resolution alluded to affording 
help to the people iu planting during the north-east 
monsoon season if the rains came. To ensure aid being 
received in time, not a day was to be lost ; time enough 
would be consumed in communications, and if the aid 
was to be really effectual it must come soon. Illustra- 
tions in support of this were cited. (5) There could 
be no question that the appeal would be successful. 
Some of those present were Englishmen, and knew the 
thrill of sympathy which ran through the whole British 
people when there was suffering among any race. And 
the sympathy was not confined to a nervous thrill, but 
it went farther and the pocket was dived into for prac- 
tical support This was so in regard to human beings 
in want anywhere; but the benevolence would be in- 
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creased on behalf of fellow-subjects of the Queen- 
&upress. 

Other resolutions were passed at this preliminary- 
meeting, directing that his Grrace the Governor should 
be asked to preside over the meeting, and a requisition 
to the Sheriff to convene an assemblage of citizens for 
August 4 -was signed by six of the gentlemen present. 
The Governor having consented to preside, the requisi- 
tion was sent to the Sheriff. 

‘ The resolution is not very largely signed,’ said the 
gentleman who forwarded, it ; ‘ there are only ten names 
appended.’ 

‘ Quite sufficient,’ replied Sheriff Munsie’, ‘ I am satis- 
■fied that there is a general desire that the mcetmg should 
be held, and the names given Avill suffice.’ 

Three days later a meeting, which has now become 
a prominent feature in Southern Indian history, from the 
consequences which ensued from it, was held in tho 
Banqueting Hall, under the presidency of his Grace the 
Governor, and an appeal was telegraphed to the Imrd 
Mayor of London and the chief municipal functionaries 
through The Times newspaper,*^ Of the difficulties 
encountered in convening that meeting nothing need 
be said beyond that they were very great ; Anglo-Indian 
apathy seemed greater than it has been described to be, 

^ The message -was ae follows : — 

To London Ti?nes . — ^From Madias Sheriff’s Meeting. 

Please publish information Lord Mayors London, Yorli, Dublin, Mayors Bii> 
minghsm, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, Provosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
public meeting, Governor presided, resolved appeal British public for add 
population Southern India. Severity famine increaemg, distress great, rain- 
faU contmues insulHclont, population affected S0,000,000, numbers absolutely 
dependent charity Madras Presidency 1,076,000, doily larger; ineroased 
mortality already reached nearly half million ; dietress now reacMng better 
classes owing increased price grain double prevailing Bengal famine. Mditiers 
become worse rapidly. Under most favourable oircumstanoes of weather, 
which is still unfavourable, pressure must ooutimie till crops are gathered « 
January, Necessity asslstnuoe most ingeat pressing. 
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but a word or two descriptive of the assemblage may be 
not unfitting. The attendance of European gentlemen 
was large ; native gentlemen were conspicuous by tlieir 
absence. The seats in the body of the hall were tilled, 
but the empty aisles and a great vacant space from 
where the seats ended to the door were calculated to 
exercise a depressing effect upon the promoters of the 
gathering. The Governor’s speech was judiciously pre- 
pared and emphatically delivered; it cannot, however, 
be claimed that from an oratorical point of view the 
meeting was a success. This was of minor importance, 
as what was wanted was not so much to rouse those 
present to generosity as to provide a statement for pre- 
sentation to the people of England. This was obtained 
in the speeches of his Grace the Governor, Dr. Cornish, 
and Colonel Crever, and the following resolutions, which 
were unanimoxisly adopted : — 

I. That the mol'oa'3i^^g severity of the distrosa axdsing from the 
famine necessitates an appeal to pahlio charity. 

II. That -with the view of obtaining the aid leforred to in the 
first resolntion, the Lord Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, the 
Mayors of Bristol, Biiminghom, Liverpool, and Manchester; tho 
loi’d Piovosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the oommunitiot- of 
Calcutta and other cities and stations in India, and the editor of The 
Times, London, he at once informed by telegraph, and more ftilly by 
letter, of the urgent necessity which exists for assistance, and be 
Solicited to adopt each measiu-es as they may think most suitable for 
making ike condition of the Piesidenoy known to the public. 

III. That the existing Town Belief Oommitteo with its Divi- 
sional Committees be requested to continue in office, and that a 
Central Committee be formed to undertake the general management 
of the Famine Belief Fund. 

A committee of about fifty gentlemen waa appointed, 
and a meeting was held on August 6, in the Magis- 
trate’s Court at Egmore. Sir "William Robinson was 
elected chainnan, and Mr. Digby honorary secretary. 
Colonel Hearn, Inspector General of Police, demurred 
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to the last appointment ; the gentleman named had only- 
been a few months in Madi-as ; some one who Icnew the 
country well, and was acquainted with all the oificials, 
was needed for such a post. Notwithstanding the ob- 
jection, the nomination was agreed to without further 
remark. An executive committee, consisting of twelve 
European aud native gentlemen, was appointed,^ and 
the form of appeal, which should be addressed to 
England, was decided upon. Amongst other matters 
considered, was a brief draft appeal, drawn up by the 
Right Rev. E. Gell, D.D., Bishop of Madras, who, in 
his second paragraph, said : ‘ Pecuniary assistance on a 
very large scale is needed to meet the present and pro- 
spective wants of the very large population who, under 
the linavy judgment of Almighty God, have been re- 
duced so low.’ Simultaneously with the movement 
towards invokhig private charity in Madras, his Lord- 
ship had communicated with his Grace the Governor as 
to the advisability of private relief being a-flforded. On 
J tdy 28, the Governor wrote : ‘ I can see no possible 
reason why private chai-ity should not be called in aid 
of the dire distress at the present time, in clothing the 
naked and housing the homeless. There is open, alas ! 


‘ This committee -vres sfterwords increased to twenty-five. The names 
of its members -woie as follows ; — 


Sir W. Eobinaon, K.O.S.I. {Chairman). 


Q. Thornhill, O.S.I. 

G. A. Ballard, 

K. K. Buckle, a.I.E. 

Ool, F. Weldon. 

Ool. J. G. To-uch. 

Hon. A, Mackenzie. 

Hon, J. G. Ooleman. 

Hon. F. Bamiengar, O.S.I. 
Hon. Mir Humayun, 

Jah Bahadur, 

J. Jones. 


O. A. Ainslie. 

W. W. Munfflo. 

Ven. Arch. 0, K. Dimy, 
Very Eev. J. Oolgan, D.D. 
Bev. J. M, Strachan, M.D. 
B, G. Orr. 

F. Bowlandson, 

A. Ouudasawmy Miidaliyar, 
F, Bamachendra Bao. 

P. Srinwossa Boo, 

H. Oomidi, 


W. Digby, Sonorary Secretary, 
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an ample field for the most liberal offorfa of charily in 
England and here.’ ^ 

Throughout the week the telegrams from England 
to the local newspapers were anxiously scanned for 
information as to whether the appeal had been effectual. 
Days passed without any sign being apparent of success. 
Six days after the meeting had been held, viz., on 
August 10, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos re- 
ceived a telegram from a friend in London, which ran 
as follows : ‘ Suggest privately to President, famine 
meeting, to telegraph direct appeal to Lord Mayor. 
Success then certain; meantime, movement hangs.’ 
This message was commnnicated to the executive 
committee, and at its meeting on Monday, August 13, 
action upon it was taken. One gentleman (Mr. J. 
Jones) suggested the telegi'om to the Lord Mayor 
should be in those terms : ‘ Position extremely grave ; 
monsoon failed ; crops withering, cattle dying. Famine 
must intensify during the next few months. Hundreds 
dying daily of hunger. Government and olEcials woi’k- 
ing manfully, but cannot prevent terrible mortalil)'. 
Private assistance urgently needed.’ Though it was 
conceded this was vigorous enough, it was not felt to 
be BufSciently explanatory, and, after some discussion, 
a draft was determined upon, which was as follows : 
‘ Committee earnestly solicit your Lordship’s powerful 
influence in support of an appeal for assistance for the 
afflicted population in Southern India. The position 
of afi6iirs is extremely grave. Very groat and increas- 
ing mortality from want, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of Government. The monsoon is again deficient; 
difficulty win certainly last till J anuary . Cattle perished 
in large numbers, All labouring classes are in very 
great destitution. Property sold for food. Villages 
largely deserted, and the poor are wandering in search 
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ot sustenance. Tlio resources of the lower middle classed 
are cxliaiistcd, owing to famine prices. Prompt liberal 
sylnpatliy and assistance may mitigate sulTcring. Par- 
ticulars forwarded to The Times a fortnight ago.’ 

This was sent to the Lord Mayors of London, 
Dublin, and York ; to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
and the Provost of Glasgow ; and to the Mayors of 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Brighton, Cambridge, 
Manchester, Liyei’pool, and Sheffield. 

Simultaneously with the receipt of this telegram in 
London, the Queen’s Speech at the prorogation of 
Parliament was published ; in it appeared a paragraph 
relating to the sore and grievous distress in Southeim 
India, which served to concentrate attention upon the 
disaster. In a manner worthy of its best traditions, 
The Times took up the cause of the famine-stricken, 
fwd, in a leading article on the subject, j)rovidod a 
passage with which Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of 
London, in hiitiatiug the Fund, gave point to his re- 
marks. No sooner had tlie Lord Mayor received the 
message from the Madras Committee than ho took action 
upon it. Contrary to the usual practice in England, 
where a public meeting seems indispensable to ebtablish 
any eiiterprise whatever, no meeting was called, but 
quietly, unostentatiously, a Fund, destined to be one of 
the marvels of the year, was started at the dullest 
season of the year, when Parliament had risen, and 
all the wealthy and well-to-do folk had made prepara- 
tions for touring and holiday-making. In the justice- 
room at the Mansion House, an Indian gentleman, being 
seated by Sir Thomas White’s side, and giving point by 
Hs presence to the cause to be advocated, the Lord 
Mayor, on August 12, with a few remarks, read the 
telegram he had received from Madras. ‘ This tele- 
gram,’ said the Loi’d Mayor, ‘ speaks for itself, and I 
can only add to it the concluding words of a leading 
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article in The Times of to-day : “ Lot not the appeal 
now at length made to us fall mihecdcd. Our country- 
men at Madras call upon the miniicipalities at home, 
and their cry must he heard. We have hitherto been 
too little concerned with the awful trial that has 
befallen our fellow-subjects; let us redeem the past by 
keeping it before our eyes and in our minds and hearts 
until all that we can do is done, in order that it may 
be overcome.” I shall be delighted to receive at the 
Mansion House, and to remit to the Duke of Buckingham 
and the other public authorities in India, any sums 
which the generous public may feel inclined to entrust 
to me; and I sincerely hope that the urgent appeal 
which I now make for funds will be promptly and 
liberally responded to.’ A day passed, and subscri])- 
tions began to flow in very rapidly, the first contribu- 
tion being from a geirtleman named Cash. Lord North- 
brook, late Viceroy of India, sent a cheque for X’500 ; 
the Earl of Beaconsfield sent the following autograph 
letter to the Lord Mayor : 

2, WhitoUall flardona, Augnal. 6, 

Lord LeacsouaMd, mill liia compiimenta to the Lord Mayor, has the 
honour to enclose a olieque for £50 in aid of the Indian Famine Fund, over 
which the Load Moyoi has so kindly and wisely olTerod to preside, 

The first list published showed two donations of 
IjOOOf. each, two of 600^. each, one of 210f., and several of 
60?. each. Prominent among the names of subscribers 
were ‘old Indians,’ and the relatires of such. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Minister, contributed, and, 
five days after the Fund was opened, it was put on a 
sure basis by a letter from the comptroller to his Eoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, in which a cheque for 
500 guineas was enclosed. The Prince desired General 
Probyn, his comptroller, to add how sincerely his Royal 
Highness trusted that the Lord Mayor’s appeal to the 
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public ‘ for the relief of our stai’ving felloiv-ci’catures 
in ^Southern India may meet with tbe prompt and 
generous response it cleaeryes.’ The Princess of Wales 
sent lOOZ., and Sir Thomas Biddulph, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, forwarded 500Z. Prince Leopold, the Princess 
Imperial of Gennany, Princess Alice of Hesse, ^ the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and other members of the Royal 
Family also contributed to the fund in its earlier stages. 
Within a week from the date of the appeal, 24,000Z. had 
been received, and the sum was foi-wardcd by telegraph, 
to Madras, the Eastern Telegraph Company liberally 
olfering to send messages free of charge. Associated 
with the Lord Maj’or was a committee of gentlemen, 
chiefly merchants and bankers of the city, whose names 
will be found in Appendix D. 

It is time to turn to India, where circmnstanccs of a 
more or loss interesting and exciting character were 
occurring. In India the response which was made to 
the appeal for subscriptions was very pleasing. The 
first notable sum received came with such promptitude 
that good heart was at once put in all interested in 
the movement. Acting on a telegraphic account of the 
meeting in Madras, which was published in the Time& 
of India, the Government of Baroda telegraphed a 

1 The Grand Duchess of Hesse accompanied her suhscription -with a letter, 
of which the following is a copy: — 

‘ Darmstadt, September 20. 

‘ My Lord,— The Grand Duchess of Hesse, smtertRining a lasting attach- 
ment towai’ds her native country, was deeply moved by the sad reports which 
came from, the Quean’s Eastern Empire ; and her Eoyal DBghncas’a sympathies 
are fully shared by her husband, the Grand Duke, whose interest in every- 
thing tiist cDBcerns the Queen and the people of Great Britain, is no less 
sincere. Their lloyol Highnesses are anxious to send a small contribution 
towards the Indian Fomins Belief Fond, which is being coilected under your 
Lordship’s auspices, and tboy hove, therefore, directed me to forwarcHhe 
enclosed cheque of ^60 fox that purpose. 

'I have the honour to he your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

'Db, E. Bmm’ 


TOL. II.. 
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donation, of 10,OU0 rs. The Tvimo Miuisioi" of JiiU'odn, 
Sir Madava Row, K.G.S.I., was a native of Madras, and 
had not forgotten, in his elevation, the soeno of his 
early struggles. It was hoped that the ox;aiu]de of 
Baroda would he generally IblloAved in India, and lluit 
in the great cities naeetings would be held and sub- 
scription lists opened. But a difficulty soon occurred, 
the first sign of which was indicated by Mr. L C. 
Probyn, Accountant-General of Madras. Writing to iliu 
Honorary Secretary of the Famine Fund Comniittoo, 
on August 13, Mr. Probyn stated that ho thought the 
objects for which contributions were asked should be 
more precisely defined. He said : — ‘ It would, of course, 
he useless for private subscribers to compote with 
Government in tliia matter, or to attempt to set nji an 
independent agency, and I gather it was not the wish 
of the meeting that this should bo done. Bui people, 
perhaps less interested ui tlio matter than I nm, will, I 
think, very likely refuse Gicir subscriptions on iJic 
grounds that they are asked to nudortiike the Avork 
which Government has already undertaken, and for 
which doubtless the Indian tax-payers will eventually 
have to pay.’ 

The subject had engaged the most anxious con- 
sideration of the committee, who tvere fully alive to 
the impolicy of clashing in aby way with Government 
forms of relief. No definite rules of relief had, how- 
ever, been formulated, at the immediate outset of opera- 
tions, but it was clearly understood that the money 
subscribed would be expended in aiding those whom 
Government organisations could not reach. There was 
no wish or intention in any form to attempt to relievo 
those classes for whom Gie authorities had made them- 
selves responsible. The committee looked upon them- 
selves as occupying a position analogous to that of the 
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lied CrobS Society in a warlike campaign. Tlie organi- 
sation of annioH of civilised states provided medical 
olficers and anibnlanccs, but when a battle occurred it 
was always found that there was more than enough 
work for both official and voluntary medical men and 
nurses. The famine had already shown, that, beyond the 
limits which the most philanthropic Government must 
be careful not to overstep, there were multitudes who 
needed a helping hand extended to them, to prevent 
them sinking into hopeless poverty ; there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who, when rains came, 
would need assistance in the provision of grain for sow- 
ing, in aid towards purchasing oxen and ploughs for 
preparing the land, and thatch for the roofs of their 
houses. These views were formulated in a series of 
resolutions passed at, a meeting of the general committee 
held on August 24. I'lioy were as follows : — 

(1.) Contribution in aid of local commit toes for relief 
of iioocssitous poor not reached by Govennnent aid : 

(2.) Oouivibntion towards the care of destitute 
children in (a) orphanages; and in (b) day nurseries; 
and the like ; 

(3.) Providing clothes for destitute women and 
children : 

(4.) And, to make allotments towards any other 
special objects which seem to come within the scope and 
ability of the fund. 

It had also been determined that committees should 
be formed in all the districts affected by famine, in 
accordance with a resolution which set forth that ‘ col- 
lectors and European and native gentlemen in the 
distressed districts be requested to form themselves into 
local committees for the distribution of such aid as it 
may be in the power of the general relief oomroiitee to 
place at their disposal.’ Circulars were addressed to all 
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the affected places with most iinsatisfactory vesnits. 
The Government of India had adopted an. attitude to- 
wards the fnnd which absolutely paralysed all the efforts 
which the committee were making. In India tlie 
Government is all in all. Any eflPort upon which the 
authorities look dSprecatingly, or to which they give 
doubtful support, withers as though smitten with a 
plague. In the present instance, however, all effort 
was not diecked, as the supreme and local Governments 
were at variance : the minor gods on the spot were 
propitious ; it was only the occupants of the far-off 
Olympus who were opposed (under a slight misappre- 
hension of existing circumstances) to private charity 
being exercised. Some people there were who dared con- 
sequences, and five mofassil committees wore formed 
during the month of August. But, generally speaking, 
the movement hung fire. The way in which the mis- 
understanding between Simla and Madras became public 
was this : 

In corrunon with other Indian cities, in regioua 
where famine did not exist, the aiithorilics in Calcutta 
had been asked to convene a meeting of the citizens, 
and ask for subscriptions. Ho response was made to 
this appeal for a while. K either was any reply voiroh- 
safed by the members of the Supreme Goverament at 
Simla, of whom subscriptions were asked. In a some- 
what cirenitons manner it soon oozed out that the 
Yiceroy and his Council were not well pleased with the 
action which had been taken in Madras. The public 
meeting in the Banqueting Hall and the appeal to Eng- 
land were looked upon as the acts of the Government 
of Madras, who were represented by a journal which 
professed to speak the mind of the Government of India, 
as being in open revolt against their superiors. They 
were also charged with acting iusubordinately in not 
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asking permission of Lord Lytton to make the appeal ; 
ami lurthcr, in making it they had Yirtnally confessed 
the inability of the authorities to cope with the disaster. 
It was a confession of defeat, a surrender by a general 
of division when the Commander-in-Chief had no 
thought of surrender, but believed his forces capable of 
overcoming all difficulties. This reasoning was fal- 
lacious, but for a time was very powerful. The action 
that had been talcen was not the action of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, who it was felt by the chief movers in 
the matter could not as a Government appeal to the 
peoiile of England or of any other country for assist- 
ance. But it was felt that the people of Southern ludia 
could open communications with the people of England, 
and that such a course would be idght and proper. 
The movoinoiit, in its conception and carrying out, as 
has already boon shown, was entirely non-official, and 
the Governor of Madras was asked to preside over the 
proposed mooting, not as Governor, but as the chief 
citizen of the Presidency, who, from his position, was 
peculiarly acquainted with the need that was alleged to 
exist, and who would he able to give such tidings as 
would carry weight. Yet further, not supposing for 
one moment that their desire to ally themselves with 
the Government could be misinterpret^ into antagonism 
to the supreme authorities, it never entered the minds 
of the promoters of the movement to ask the Viceroy’s 
coimtenance, which was assumed as certain to he ren- 
dered. It must, however, be conceded that there is 
something to be said from the point of view of the 
Government of India, the members of which were made 
by the appeal to appear wanting in a due appreciation of 
the facts. What reasons Lord Lytton and his Councillors 
had to urge for tlieir action will appear in due course. 

The vague and uoauthenticated statements which 
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had been current for some time were conbrmoil towards 
the end of the month, and, just before the Yicoroy left 
Simla, by circumstances which transpired in Calcutta. 
A meeting was held iu the house of Sir Richard Garth, 
Chief Justice of Bengal, at Calcutta, to consider 
measures to be adopted towards raising public aubscrip- 
tions in Southern India. The eifort had a wet blanket 
thrown upon it at the beginning by Sir Richard Garth 
stating that since the invitations had been issued he had 
received a communication from the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to the effect that the Government of India 
was not desirous that any action should he taken in the 
matter by private agency at present, as the Government 
felt quite confident of being able to deal with the suf- 
ferers by the fiimine satisfactorily. It was also urged 
that as Her Majesty and the Secretary of State had 
sanctioned the desire of the Viceroy that the resources 
of the Empire should be placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Government of India for famine purposes, 
notlung need be done at present, and nothing was 
done.^ It would be difficult to describe the indignation 

1 A 'communicated' praagiaph to the Oalentta Englishman gave the 
following details of the meeting; — At the private meeting held by special 
invitation, at the house of Sh ^^ohard Qaith, on Saturday aftocsoon, to con- 
sider what measures shonld be adopted towards raising public aitbscriplions 
for tbe relisf of the sufferers from the famine iu Southern India, as suggested 
by the (drcular of the Commitlee appointed by the public meeting lately held 
at j^dros, bU classes of the community were represented. Sir Bichard Glarth 
opened the husiness of the meeting by explaining that since the invitation had 
been issued, he had received a communication the Lieutenaut-GlovetnQc 

to the effect that the Government of India was not desirous that any action 
should be tahen in the matter by private agency at present, as the Govern- 
ment felt quite conddent of being able to deal with the sufferers by the 
famine satisfactorily. Several gentlemen present expressed then their views 
on the Bttbjeot. But, it appearing to ho the general opinion that the position 
of Qoverameut had bean Improved by the sanction received £ram Her 
Msgeaty and the Seoretaiy of State for India to place the resources of the 
Empie um-eseiwedly atfiie disposal of the Government of India for famine 
purposes, it was derided to take no steps to appeal to the public at present. 
At the same time, it was derided to inrimate to the supporters of the move- 
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and excitement wliich were aroused in Sontlieni India 
wlfcen ttese facts were known. First and foremost, it 
was pointed out that H. M. the Queen-Empress, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Secretary of State, 
the ex- Viceroy, were all pat in the wi’ong as subscribers 
to the fund by this statement. It was deridingly asked 
whether the Government indeed could deal ‘ satisfac- 
torily ’ with the famine in its intensified aspect when, 
up to June 30, half a million of people had died from 
want, and want-induced disease. The Government of 
India were charged with teaching a new gospel, the 
gospel of inhumanity, while the people of Calcutta were 
called upon to revolt against such a doctrine. This, by 
the way, they were doing in the shape of contributions 
raised through the missionary conference and for the 
day nurseries, which had been established in Madras. 
In many ways the feeling of annoyance and vexation 
which had been engendered found expression, and 
amongst other instances may be quoted the following 
‘ skit,’ in which the practice of the Government of India 
of publishing draft bills in the Government Gazette was 
satirised: — 


ACT XYI. OF 1877. 


AljT AOT AGAINST ITUMANITARIAN PBAOTIOE. 

The following Act and Statement of Objects and Reasons accom- 
panying it are pnblisbed for gesneml information, nnder the 22ud of 
the Rules for the Condnet of Business at Meetings of the Oonnoil of 
the GoTemor-Qeneral of India for tho puipose of malting Laws and 
RognlationB ; — 


ment for rai^g private subscriptions that at mj futare tiiue, if it becomes 
necessary, the eommitiee is willing to give its services to devise the best 
jneMas of carrylog out the propoatis, and to devote ell its energies to the 
cause of public charity,’ 
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Ko. 16 OF 1877. 

THE ANTI-HUMANITARIAN ACT, 1877, 

An Aet to define and emend the Law rdatmg to oharitahle contribu- 
tiona during Famnne Periods. 

Wliereas it is expedient to define and amend tlie law relating to 
charitable contributions dining Famine periods. 
It is hereby enacted as follows : — 


Pieamble. 


bbortTitlo* 


Lopfll oTteut, 


CHAPTER I. 

Pbeliminary. 

1. This Act may be called ‘ The Anti-Charitable 
Contributiona Act, 1877 

It extends to the whole of the Madras Presi- 
dency ; 

And it has already been put into execution, 
viz., from August 6, 1877. 

% On and from that day the Laws specified in the schedule hereto 
annexed ware repealed. But aU powers conferred 
Enaotaiarfiiepoiitod, either of suoh instructions he deemed to have 

been conferred under this Act. 

And all references to either of such Laws shall be deemed to be 
made to this Act. 

These Laws are as follows : — 

{a) The Bible, in use among Christians, paatioulorly those por- 
tions relating sRns. 

(b) The Koran. 

(c) The Hindoo Sastras and all traditions which counsel the 
support of life by charity. 

(d) The Buddhist Banas. 

CHAPTER n. 

Of the OoNTBIBXmOHS WHICH ABE TO CEASE. 

3, A contribution is a sum of money, or any quantity of food, or 
piece of clothing given to persons in deop and dire necessi'fy. 


CHAPTER m. 

Of toe Noh-Nbcbssity whioh exists fob OnABmr. 

4. It has at length been recognised by the Supieme Govemmmitthat 
distress exists in the Madras Preridency, and seeiag 
'(nwiMesBiisr n . Ihitninae occur with firequemt regularity, and 

' must he fou;^t on system, the Government is prepared to deal with 
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all distress that oiises. It has been stated that half a millioii people 
haup already died ef J'amine, bat the Supreme Government has not 
seen each of these oorpaea. It is, therefore, enacted that it will 
hencefoidh be penal for any person to allude to this so-called ‘ fact,’ 
the penalty in case of non-compliance with this order will be the 
same as in dacoity and other crimes of violence. (See Acts relating 
to Daooities.) 

UHAPTER IV. 

Of what constitutes an offence undee the Act. 

6. It will bo considered an offence within the meaning of this Act 
and be punishable to the full extent of the penaltleB, 

DoflnlUon of offeiice. 

u any imrson shall, — 

(а) Give a contribution (1) to the Qeneml E-elief Fund of the 
Madras Piesidonoy, or (2) to the Town BeUef Fund : 

(б) Giving food or nutriment of any land to people who are in 
search of susteuauoe, and ai-e found anywhere outside their villages : 

(e) Writing to friends in England from India, or other pai'ls of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions, soliciting aid : 

(d) Or any deed which can be construed by the servants of the 
Supreme Government into a charitable act. [All moneys subsoiibed 
will be impounded to pay the salaries of the lai'ge numbers of such 
who ai'e already in the service of the State.] 

ISmtratimis. 

A, a resident in Madras, has given 500 rs. to one of the Funds 
named ] B, a MofussUite, has done similarly, and, in addition, belongs 
to a Local Rdief Oommitteej 0, a resident in London, has given 
10,000 lu j A is to be heavily fined, B imprisoned for life, and 0 
warned that, if he ever comw to Britirii India, he will be arrested 
and tried on the charge. 

A, a lady living in Hamteyiratt, Madras, waa discovered feeding a 
number of little children every morning with milk and brown bread. 
A is punishable with a fine of 600 rs. on the first occasion, and 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the magistrate, on all subsequent 
ocoomons, when the heinous ebargo is proved. 

B, another lady living in Eayda, Madras, has established a number 
of Day Nurseries for babies and children who can scarcely run alone, 
whose mothers are engaged on relief works. This is considered a 
veiy bad caso, and the magistrate has discretion to fine and imprison 
to the utmost possible Hmit. Half the fine recovered, or half ihe 
property of the prisoner (which will be confiscated) will be given to 
the infoimer. 
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Aj third lady [it is anticipated that the ladies will be the gi-ossast 
offenders], visits a Relief Camp, and gives S-anna pieces to the poorpst 
and most omaciatecl of the children. Hhe also clothes some. On her 
first visit she finds she has not a sufSoient nnml)er of 2-anna pieces, 
and sends several rupees worth by a friend D. This is a very gross 
transgression. A should he ti-anspoited to the Andamans — not so 
much for the original offenco, hut for inducing D to break the law. 
D should he impiisoued for six months, and receive fifty lashes. 

0 (in the employment of Government) is reported to have given 
Liohig’s Extract to a starving man, and recovci-od him. This, 0 did, 
knowing that them was a Relief Camp a mile and a half beyond his 
dwelling, C may plead that it was a wet night when he did this 
and the starving nwvn was greatly exhausted, but this aggravates the 
offence, as, when camps are provided, nobody ought to be outside 
them. 0 will, of oourae, be imprisoned for twelve months, will he 
degraded, and his past aarvioc not ho allowed to count for pension. 

All cases that may he brought up are to he dealt with in tho 
^irit of these illustrations. 


THE EIRST SCHEDULE, 

(iSlse Seetian 2.) 

This is unnecessary, as tlie laws, human and divine, which ai*e lo 
ho abrogated have been already sot forth in detail, 

THE SECOHD SCHEDULE. 

A . — Forms of Flainta, &o. 

There are to be no fonns of plaints. The evidence of an infaiTnAr 
that A or H, to the end of tho alphabet, has been guilty of the oiime 
of aiding or abetting in any way charitable relief, shall he sufficient 
to seem-e a conviction, Ho defence is to he allowed to prisoners, who 
are to ho considered as won. conrpoj mewbia, which they dearly axe, 
if they give of their substance, and expend their sympathy upon 
the starvii^ and the dying, when Government hog taken the task 
in hand. 


flTATElVEEHT OR OBJECTS AND REASONS, 

The ohje<ii of tlirs Act is to amend and codiiy tho law' governing 
Oio giving of charitable allowances on the port of the general pnhh'o 
dining a tirao of famine, mid, indeed, at all other times. The want 
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of a defiaito system of law upoa tliis subject bas long been felt. 
This want, it is bopod, will bo supplied by the present Act. The Act 
is Based mainly upon the Law of the Utilitarians, men who have no 
hearts and only diseased brains ; no deviations from that law have 
beon made, but some provisions have been adopted from the Pande- 
monium Codes, which wei'o drawn up by that excellent gentleman, 
Mephistopbelea, aided by Diabolus, the Advocate, whose art in 
making the worse appear the better part has been strained to ibo 
utmost iu tliis case. The occasion for it was a dark and di-eadful 
conspiracy among sundry and divei's malicious persons 1 ‘esiding in 
Southern India generally, but mainly in Madras. They seem to Lave 
conceived that it was their duty to supplement Government aid 
towards sufferers from famine during the trial of a gimt experiment, 
and based their action, among other things, on the weak that 
half a million of people had died through want, although Govern- 
ment was doing its best. But tliat best was only put forth by a 
Local Government too fond of liaving its own way : the supremo 
authorities have now gu-ded their loins, and aro entering uito the 
conflict. The pubHo will see what they will see. The mischief of 
such acts as those which this enactment will put a stop to is that the 
experiment which Sm Stva Johnohoy has watched with such great 
interest is vitiated, and we shall liave to fight another famine d& novo. 
This is not to be tolerated : hence this enactment, which all are 
commanded to obey. 

Stotley Whikbs, 

Seoretwry to Govumoimt in t/i,e 

LegislcUive Department. 

lNiruMANViiJ.B, August 8, 1877. 

Whilst feeling was thus being aroused and expressed, 
the executive committee of the relief fund, satisfied 
as to the necessity for their action, had bated ‘not 
a jot of heart or hope,’ but had continued appealing for 
subscriptions, meeting claims for aid, and laying the 
foundations of a widespread scheme of relief to extend 
wherever distress existed in India. 

As the time approached for His Excellency’s arrival 
in Madras, there was much interest as to tiie course 
His Excellency woirld adopt towards a movement which 
had by this time given promise of attaining great pro- 
portions. 
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‘ Has the set of the current in Ills Excellency’s mind 
become fully determined?’ men. asked each other. Vis 
his famine policy absolutely decided upon?’ ‘Has it 
become as hard as the palieocrystic ice -vYliioh barred the 
way of English seamen to the Pole ?’ If so, it was felt 
that Ilis Excellency had better never have come to 
Madras. ‘ Instead of being the deliverer of Madras, he 
would become the desti'oyer of the people,’ said one of 
the exponents of public opinion, which further continued, 
‘ If Lord Lytton has imbibed the Temple notions about 
rations — and there is an ominous appearance of it — 
then we tell his lordship that he will have to stand at 
the bar of Indian and English opinion to answer for 
the guilt of a terrible mortality.’ ‘ Adopt those reduced 
rations,’ said the leading medical authority in this Pre- 
sidency a few days ago, ‘ and your awful death-rate m 
the relief camps wiU be terribly increased.’ In an issue 
of The Times recently to hand it was remaidced, ‘ If 
there is such a mortality in Madras as there was in 
Orissa, there will be no mercy or forgiveness this time 
for those who are responsible. The policy of the 
Madras Government v ill prevent that terrible mortality. 
The policy Lord Lytton is credited with will bring it 
about. We beg his lordship to be warned in time, and 
not be seduced, by a hope of saving half a million ster- 
ling, into the adoption of such a policy, when every 
pound sterling of the amount that is saved will mean 
a human life untimely and unnecessarily squandered.’ 
There are assumptions in the foregoing passages which 
were not borne out by subsequent facts, particularly 
•with regard to the rival policies, hut the remarks are 
quoted to show the direction and force of the currents 
of local opinion at the time. The new policy had *not 
the effect which was feared. 

The Governor of Madras proceeded to Raichore — 
the houndaiy-line station between Madras and Bombay 
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— to meet tlie Viceroy, and together the Governor- 
General and Governor travelled to Bellary, where a day 
was spent. The discourse between Lord Lytton and 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos was of relief 
works, relief camps, total expenditure, and kindred 
subjects, but not a word was spoken of the interrupted 
public meeting at Calcutta or of the alleged ability of 
the Government to deal satisfactorily with all afFected 
by famine. The Governor of Madras left the Viceroy 
at Bellary and returned to Madras to receive the Vice- 
roy at the chief city of the Presidency. 

On the day preceding the Viceroy’s arrival, a tele- 
gram was received from the Mansion House Committee 
stating that a report had appeared in The Times from 
Calcutta stating that in the opinion of the Government 
of India private subscriptions were not wanted. It was 
asked whether there was any truth in the statement, 
and it was added that unless speedily contradicted the 
success of the fund would be imperilled. 

‘ The appeal to England has been very successful 
so far,’ ssdd his Grace the Governor, to a member of 
the executive committee on the morning of August 
29, when on the platform of the Madras station the 
Viceroy’s tram was being awaited. ‘I received a 
telegram last evening announcing the despatch of 
25,000?. That makes 45,000?. altogether. The fund 
will probably be large. The “ whip ” will be successful.’ 

‘ That is very satisfactory, your Grace,’ was the 
reply. ‘ But is not the charity of England likely to be 
checked by the telegram of The Times Calcutta corre- 
spondent, respecting which the Mansion House Com- 
mittee has telegraphed? ’ 

‘Jtmay have a temporary effect,’ said his Grace, 

‘ but I do not think it will do much harm.’ 

‘Your Grace had an interview with the Viceroy 
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ye&terclay. May I ask wketliei* his Excellency said 
anything about the fund V „ 

‘ No. Not one Tivord was said on the subject.’ 

‘ Seeing the prejudicial efFect which certain state- 
ments purporting to have the authority of Grovernment 
liad in Bengal and now have in London, docs your 
Grace not think the relief committee might seek an 
interview with the Viceroy, to come to a clear under- 
standing about the matter V 

‘ Yes ; I think the committee is bound to do this.’ 

The train came up at this moment and the conver- 
sation was interi’upted. 

Under eyes which scanned him closely, the Viceroy 
stepped from his carriage and proceeded with the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos to Government 
House amid the state and magnificence with which the 
present rule of Madras is marked. 

On the following morning in a semi-official manner 
the honorary secretary of the committee had interviews 
with Colonel 0. T. Bxirne, private secretary, and other 
members of the Viceroy’s staff, and it was understood 
that Lord Lytton would be willing to meet the com- 
mittee and discuss with them the question of private 
subscriptions and the scope for private charity. A state- 
ment of this fact was ‘circulated’^ during the day to 
members of the executive, who were to meet that even- 
ing in due course, that they might become acquainted 
with the business for consideration. With one excep- 
tion, all the member’s who saw tho notice were in favour 
of an interview which, it was hoped, would do away 
with the misunderstanding that existed. But when the 
committee met in the evening a different spirit was 
evinced. This will appear from the following passages 

* ‘ Oircukted,’ ia the fadiicoi in 'whioli so mudh Indian committeo woit 
is done. Anglo-Indians trill vinderstand the aUtunon. 
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extracted from No. 1 of the ‘weekly btatenients ’ of the 
Famine Couimittoe : — 

* The following telegrams from London were read : — 

From Lm'd Mayor, dated At^uet 27. 

Twenty Uiousand pounds furtlier hei-ewith. Telegi-am in to-day’s 
Times fioin Calcutta deprecating piivato efforts as Government 
will do all necessary. Injuiious. How does your Grace propose to 
distribute our fund! During last fcimino a Local Committee was 
appointed. 

From Sir Mathaniel MotJiscJiUd, dated August 27. 

By desiro of Lord Mayor remit through Chartered Mercautile 
Banlc farther twenty thousand poimda. Times states this morning 
from Calcutta Government deprecates private charity. Unless officially 
contradicted will prevent further subscriptions. 

It was resolved that the following telegram be at 
once sent to the Lord Mayor of London : — 

Action Supreme Government unaccountable. Here notorious 
no Government efforts can reach certain disbressel classes, private 
agency con. Centr-al Committee Madras manages fund, controlHng 
Local Committees interior. Oirerations qrrite distinct from Govern- 
ment, not conflicting but supplementary. Large funds urgently ro- 
quireil, delay disastrous. 

An entry in the minute-book of the committee 
shows that a telegram of the same purport as those 
from the Lord Mayor and Sir Nathaniel Rothschild had 
been received by a firm in Madras.^ 

The meeting was held late in the evening, and what 
followed was not a little dramatic in its incidents. The 
honorary secretary called at the telegraph office on 
his way from the meeting, forgetful of an arrangement 
which had been made, viz., that in consideration of the 
interest which the Grovernor had taken in the move- 

^ Ibis only Mr to Sir William Robinson, Cliairmau of the executive com- 
mittee, to state that he was not present at the meeting whence it was 
decided to telegraph ‘ Action Supreme Government unaccountable.' 
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mcnt, lus Grace should see nil mcbsages before they 
were despatched to the Mansion House, London. 
Later in the evening, letters were sent to the privSte 
secretaries of the Viceroy and the Governor respec- 
tively, containing copies of the telegram, and an account 
of the decision the meeting had come to, viz., not to 
interview Lord Lytton, but, instead, had determined to 
despatch a telegram to London, copy of which was 
enclosed. The letters were delivered just a sa party 
given in Lord Lytton’s honour was breaking up. As 
at Bellary so in Madras, whilst all other conceivable 
topics in connection with the famine had been well 
threshed out in discussion, nothing had been said on the 
subject of private charity. It was not ‘ official ’ business, 
and, though doubtless uppermost in the minds of all, 
was not referred to. All parties were shy of bringing it 
forward, but with such a telegram as that which had 
gone to London, in which the conduct of the Supreme 
Govermnent was described as ‘ unaccottntablc,’ and 
their statement of being able to satisfactorily meet all 
distress distinctly denied, there was no possibility of 
further ‘ fencing.’ The Duke started in search of the 
Viceroy, and the Viceroy proceeded to look for the Duke. 
They met, and, rumour has it, discussed the question in 
all its bearings till long after midnight, the outcome 
being a message to the Lord Mayor from the Duke of 
Buckingham and Ghandos, couched in the following 
terms: — ‘Message from the committee this evening went 
without approval, before 1 bad opportunity of conferring 
with the Viceroy on the subject of The Times' re- 
port respecting statement at Calcutta to which you 
refer. Viceroy entirely concurs that every facility he 
afibrded to contributions of private charity tow'ards 
relieving those cases of distress amongst famine- 
stricken people of South India which Government 
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organisation does not propose to, and cannot undertake 
to^meet, but was, and is, averse to Government calling 
meetings for levying subscriptions from Indian people 
who may have to bear heavy famine taxation. Hence 
probable origin of report. Funds will be managed by 
a central relief committee at Madras, and local com- 
mittees, and not applied to relief of that distress which 
Government, by providing work and village relief, can 
meet.’ A copy of this message was forwarded to the 
executive committee next morning. The Mansion 
House Committee managed their share in the unfortu- 
nate difference very skilfully, and served to allay the 
suspicion which was being aroused in England that dis- 
putation and wrangling were going on in India. 

Three days later, in a Gazette of India Exti'aordi- 
nary, announcing the new arrangements made for the 
campaign, two letters appeared which — ^reluctant as the 
writer is to burden his pages with long documents-— 
from their intrinsic importonce must be quoted in full. 
They are as follows : — 

THE OOLLEOTION OE PBIVATE SUBSOEIPTIOHS AND 
THEIR DUE EXPENDITURE ON OBJECTS OUTSIDE 
THE SCOPE OP GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. 

No. 773, GoTERNOK-GEiraBAL’s Camp, Madbas, August 31, 1877. 
Erom S. 0. BAYLBY, Esq., C.S,I., 

AdditioTMl Secreta/ry to ike Cfovemmmt of India. 

To 

THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OP MADRAS. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward, for lie information of the Governor 
of Madras in Coundl, the accompanying copy of a latter which, under 
the direction of hie Excellentgr the Viceroy, I have this day addressed 
to the Government of Bengal, in regard to the question of applying to 
the public for suhacriptiona in aid of fhmine relief 

2. The immediate object of ilns letter was to explain, to his 
Honour the lieutenant Governor of Bmigal somewhat more fully than 
VOL. II. E 
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had been in the telegram of August 12, the views and wibhes of the 
Government of India in regard to appeals by Government for pubHo 
Subscriptions, and it is desixablo that his Grace should also be inforifiod 
of the considerations which led his Excellency to adopt theso views. 

3. With reference to p/uegmpb 7 of the enolosod letter, I am 
clii acted to state that his Excellency iluds on the proceedings of tho 
committeo^ held on August 24, a resolution that the fund should be 
devoted (1) to eontitbutions in aid of local committees for tlie relief of 
necessitous poor not reached by tlio Government ; (2) To contributions 
towards tho caie of destitute childi'enj (3) To making allotment 
towai-ds any other special objects which seem to come within the scope 
ttndabilityof the fund. Tho whole discussion tends to show that it was 
the desiio of the conunittee to adapt its work to objects and measui’es 
of relief other than that ahoady covered by the action of Government, 
hut in considering the terms by which the committee define 
tho objects to which their funds will be devoted, the Yioeroy fails to 
gathei' such complete and specific information on the point as he 
could desire. lie has no olijection whatever to the benefits of private 
chmity being directed towards those necessitous poor whom tho action 
of Government cannot reach, and accepts it as quite probable that 
among women of tho respectable classes, among peisons on veiy small 
fixed incomes, and oven among agriculturists who aro struggling to 
remain at their homes, there may he cases, which ought not to come 
within the scope of Government action, but which may very properly 
bo relieved by private cbaiity wherever private charity has the noccs> 
sary agency at its disposal. Similarly in regard to cbUdi’en, though 
(xoverament is in one way or another endeavouring to koep alive all 
destitute or orphan children that may be thrown on its hands, tbove 
may well be room for private charity in regard to children not within 
this category, and moreover the work of providing for and supporting 
Such children heieafter, either by grants to oiphanages or to these who 
will receive such children, is obviously a fit subject for private charity. 
His Excellency understands it was not the object of the committee 
to express, in a general resolution, specific rules or detailed instructions, 
but doubtless these will be drtiwn out hereafter. lu the meantime, as 
liord Ly tton learns that the suigect has been iindei’ the considei'ation 
of his Giace the Governor, he will bo glad to reooive information as 
to tho conclusions which the Madras Gbvernment liave come to, and 
to learn not only what aro the speoifie objects in detail to which funds 
aie to ho devoted, but also what agency the Oonunittoe propose to 
employ both in large towns and in the interior for the attainment of 
those objects. tiC"'" thei'e will no doubt he plenty of volun- 

’ hfadros Eamine EelioC Fund. ' 
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teei' agency available, but in the villageB his Excellency apiirehoncls 
that, outside the chain of relief organisation subordinate to the col- 
lector it 'will be difficult to find the requisite agency, and Lord Lytton 
deprecates the diversion of this organisation to purposes other than 
those of Government relief. This objeotioji is not based on imaginary 
grounds. Experience has shown that, when the Government relief 
organisation has been placed under tlie orders of a central committee, 
it has led not only to the collectoi'S being burthened with additional 
work, having to submit double sets of I’etnrns, and to correspond 
with an additional blaster, but also to a considerable amount of friction 
and some unseemly discussions between Government officials and their 
superiors. His Exoollenoy hopes therefore that the Government of 
Madras will be able to direct tbe operations of the committee into 
some line whore the agency to be employed will not be that of the 
oveiworkod establishment already employed by Government. 


Ho, 772, Go’i'BBNOR-GEinsnAL’s Camp, Madbas, August 31, 1877. 

From S. 0. BAYLEY, Esq., O.S.I., 

Additional Searcta/ry to tim Gowsmirmit of India, 

To 

THE SEOEETARY TO THE GOVEENMEHT OE BENGAL. 

Sir, — ^The attention of his Excellency the Viceroy has been drawn 
to certain correspondence which has passed between tbe Loitl Mayor 
of London and tbe General Oommittee, Madras Famine Relief Fund, 
in regard to a private meetup held in Calcutta for forming a famine 
roHef committee ; and from this correspondence it appears that oon- 
sidorablo misapprehension exists as to his Excellency’s views on the 
subject of appeals to tho public in aid of famine relief. I am, thexu 
fore, directed to oommxinioate to you, in continuation of the Viceroy’s 
telegram of August 12, the views of the Government of India on this 
important subject. 

2. The M.adras Govommeub have undertaken to keep people alive 
by aU available means within their power j ■th^ undertake to relieve 
the famrue-stricken by giving work to those who can work ; by giving 
food and attondanoe either in relief camps or kitchens to famine- 
stricken people who cannot work, and they distribute relief in the 
shape of a money-dole to nearly a million of people at their -villages j 
but in order to do this the whole avaUable organisation of the oouniry 

J 2 
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la atrmiiod to tlie very utmo&t, and it is impossible to place this ovgani- 
srttiou at the clispoa<il of any m-esjjonsiblo committee, 

3 Bofove, tbeiefoie, the Government of India could properly sftt 
for, or ovon accept, the charitable assistance of the public, it ■would be 
nncossiuy to ascm tain what measures of relief, other than those alieady 
adopted by Government, the central committee pi-opose to adopt, and 
■wluit Organisation, other than the Goveimnent organisation, is at thou* 
disposal for carrying out those measm’os. 

4. The Viceroy in his telegram of the 12th explained that he -was 
rrii-willing ‘to appeal for public subscriptions in aid of the effoi-ts 
■which Government ■was making to keep people alive,’ that is to say, 
he 'was imwilling to ask for public subscriptions in order to supple- 
ment tho Government expenditui’e on the same lines, for the same 
ends, and through the same channels of organisation as the Govem- 
nient had already occupied To have done this would be merely ask- 
ing for. public subscriptions in aid of tho Indian revenues, and it was 
unlikely on ■the one hand that the public would have cored to sub- 
scribe for this purpose, while on tho other the assistance which such 
subscriptions could have given would have borne but an infinitesimal 
proirortion to the expenditure of half a million sterling a month 
which tho Govemmont has ahmdy to defray on account of famine. 

6. There was another oonsidaration which, in Lis Exoollonoy’s 
opinion, rendered it specially inoppoi’tune to appeal to the Indian 
priblio for suhsoriptions in aid of Imperial expenditure on famino, so 
long ospooially as tho objects and agency of snob charity are not dis- 
tiuotly and definitely separated from the objects and agency of Go^vern- 
mont expenditure. It had become manifest that, in order to meet 
the heavy drain on the finances of India, which the Madras and 
Bomhs,y famines were already causing, the Government would sooner 
or later he obliged to resort to increased taxation over’ tho whole 
oormtsy, and it followed necessarily from the nature of the case that 
the very class from whom suhsoriptions might be expected would have 
to bear the burthen of taxation j the Viceroy was, therefore, un^willing 
to ask for public suhsoriptions from the same persons who would 
hereafter have to hear a heavy bm’theu of taxation for precisely 'the 
game objects as those to which them’ suhscriptions were to he devoted. 

6. This last consideration of course applies only to s’ahsQriptions 
raised in India, and in no way to appeals luado in England j hut its 
importance is increased by the fact that in addition to the d^itution 
in Madras, the Government have to face anticapated scarcity also over 
a great portion of N'orthem India, 

7. His Exoelloney in Ms telegram of ■the 12'th instant added that, 
* If any definite objects can be specified wMoh are beyond the scope of 
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the opemtlona of Governmont, and to whioli the siibscriptiona of tho 
IJflblio con be usefully applied, there am be no objection.’ At that 
time the Government of India had received no communication on tho 
subject from the Government of Miidias, and tho newspajicr reijorts 
of the public meetings left it quite imcertain whether the objects to 
which the committee deatinod their funds were those already provideil 
by Government, or not ; in fact, the telegi'am sent home by tho com- 
mittee to the Lord Mayor* leaves the question still open to the utmost 
doribt, and points rather to the assktanee being devoted to relief works 
and relief camps, than to any fre.sh field of action. H is Excellency has 
now, however, had au opporhinity of co3ifon’ing with the Govemmaxt 
of Madras, and learns from his Gi'aee the Duke of Buckingham that 
the committee propose to devote the funds received by them to special 
objects not coming within the scope of Government relief, two of which 
objects are undoi'stood to be the relief of those who are not yet so 
reduced as to leave their vUlagea or to apply for Government assist- 
ance, and the support of orj)ham and destitute children not i-eoched 
by Government agency. His Excellency is now in con’espondence 
with the Government of Madras with a view to formulating somo- 
what more precisely the objects to which private charity will bo 
devoted and the agency through which it will bo applied. 

8. While therefore it remains in the Vicei'oy's opinion undesimble 
for tho Government itself to ask those who will hereafter have to hear 
the brnthen of taxation on account of famine expenditure, to give their 
private subscriptions also towards the same object, his Excellency 
desires that every encouragement may he given to spoutaueous efforts 
which may ho made in this diinction. Lord Lytton is very fai- from 
desiring to impede the flow of private charity, and is only anxious to 
secure that it should be devoted to useful purposes apart fr-om those 
abeady taken up hy the State, and that it should not be diverted into 
a simple contribution to the revenues of the State, 

The reply of the Government of Madras to the 
letter sent to them tvas pronapt and elfective in showing 
that the relief movement was not an official one. It 
ran as follows (being signed by Mr. Garstin, Secretary 
to the Famine Department) : ‘ I am directed to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter of the lat instant, No. 776, 

1 » Oommittee earnestly solicit your Lord^ip's powerful influence, sup- 
port, appeal, asastance, for afflicted population Southern India. , , , PlOf 
periy sold for food j villages largely deserted; poor wandering search sus- 
tenance; resources lower middle class exhausted owing famine prices; 
prompt liberol assdstonee sympathy mny mitigate auffsting.' 
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and to state that the Madras Government have taken 
no part in the matter of applying to the public tor 
subscriptions in aid of famine relief, although, at the 
request of the citizens of Madras, the head of the 
Government consented to preside at a public meeting 
convened by the sheriff to consider the advisability of 
appealing to England for such aid. 

‘ I am to add that your letter will be communicated 
at once to the general committee of the Madras Famine 
Eelief Fund, with whom rests the duty of administer- 
ing the funds raised, with an intimation that the officers 
of Government in their official capacity will nowhere be 
allowed to be disbursers of any funds which may be 
placed at the committee’s disposal, altbongb the Go- 
vernment have no reason to suppose that the com- 
mittee are relying on the agency of State establishments 
for the administration of thoir private funds.’ 

When referred to the I'elief committee, the corre- 
spondence was simply acknowledged, mth an observa- 
tion that ‘ the committee note the remark of Government, 
that Government servants in their official capacity will 
not be permitted to dispense the funds of the com- 
mittee, and that the wishes of the Government will be 
carefully observed.’ This was clearly not the right 
answer to send. The Government of India asked for 
information, and they received a bald acknowledgment. 
Much inconvenience was subsequently caused by a want 
of frankness at this stage of afi^rs. 

As soon as money had been received in large sums 
the claims of other parts of India outside the Madras 
Presidency were considered. Early in September a 
grant of one lakh of rupees was made to Mysore, and 
half a lakh to the Deccan and Khandeish Committee at 
Bombay. Willingness was also expressed to send aid 
to Ilyderabad, but Sir Bichard Meade, the Besident, 
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after conferring with Sir Solar Jung, came to the con- 
ckiBion tliat assistance was not needed. Grants were 
made on two occasions to Sir Henry Daly for distribu- 
tion to famine-stricken people in Central India. 

With the month of September a new departure was 
made by the committee in the direction of more 
efficiently and widely disbursing the funds which had 
been entrusted to them. Owing to various causes the 
process of forming committees in (he mofussil was very 
slow, and it was determined to send two gentlemen — 
one north, the other south — ^into the districts for the 
purpose of reporting upon the state of affairs and 
forming committees. I'he delegates chosen were the 
Rev. J. M. Strachan, M.D., of the S.P.G. Mission, and 
F. Rowlandson, Esq., a solicitor of Madras. Their 
travelling expenses were provided for, and an honoraiium 
of 1,000 rs. per month each was accorded. The in- 
structions given to the delegates were that they wore 
to organise as far as possible local committees in 
different ports of the various distressed districts, to be 
in direct communication with the general relief com- 
mittee at Madras for distribution of famine funds. Also 
to organise special agencies where local committees 
could not be formed, or sub-agencies were likely to be 
more efficient. 

They were reminded that ‘ the fund was designed 
to relieve the necessitous poor whom Government can- 
not or do not reach, and care is necessary to avoid 
even indirect interference with Government operations. 
Under the above designation may be included those 
who are not ordinarily reckoned poor, but who are 
rendered dependent by the present distress. While 
Government operations have for their object the salva- 
tion of life, the funds may be legitimately applied to 
the mitigation of intense suffering.’ The general com- 
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mittee, they were informed, would be prepared to make 
pecuniary provision, if necessary (within reasonable 
limits), for preparing local accounts, and for all neces- 
sary expenses connected with the distribution of the 
funds. 

These and other points were noticed to indicate 
generally the committee’s wishes, but the deputation 
were left a wide discretion, and the committee relied 
on their making the best arrangements which the cir- 
cumstances in each locality admitted of, within the 
scope of the funds and the general principles above 
enunciated. The committee looked to the deputation 
for practical suggestions for the more efficient and 
prompt distribution of the funds, and the objects to 
which they or the local committee desired to apply 
them. Copies of these instructions were sent to the 
chief places in each district in advance, to prepare the 
way of the delegates, and were of much service in this 
respect. 

Even this measure did not serve to remove all 
the difficulties in the way of forming committees. The 
Government of India were believed to be still averse 
to private charity, and official and ^waw-official assist- 
ance was therefore not given ; indeed, more than 
negative harm was done — ^positive evil resulted. The 
executive committee, on September 19, therefore deter- 
mined to take advantage of the Viceroy’s continued 
presence in the Presidency, to procure permission for 
officials in their citizen capacity to render service. His 
Grace the Governor was with his Excellency the Go- 
vernor General at Coimbatore when the following 
telegram was despatched from the executive committee 
in Madras : ‘ Famine relief committee respectfully 
suggest publication of an announcement by your Grace’s 
Government that there is no objection to the cordial 
co-operation on the part of Government servants in the 
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distribution of the almost national charity of the 
E«glish peo^de which is reaching this committee. In 
the absence of snch announcement the committee an- 
ticipate great difficulty in meeting the expectations of 
subscribers. Mofnssil committees can scarcely be 
formed without the aid of collectors, judges, and 
othex’s. Our information shows that officers of all 
grades seem doubtful as to the propriety of co-operating 
under existing circumstances. It is very desii’able that 
this doubt should be removed.’ Letters were also sent 
officially to Government embodying the foi'egoing 
statements. The Governor conferi’ed with the Vicei’oy, 
and at a meeting of the executive committee held in 
the following week, the Chief Secretary of Government, 
Mr. D. F. Carmichael, attended, and handed in a copy 
of a notification just issued* from the press — damp to 
the touch, as all freshly printed matter is — which was 
as follows : ‘ It is the desire of Government that public 
servants of all grades should give all the assistance they 
can render, without detriment to their official duties, to 
the formation of local committees, and generally to 
promote the object which the famine relief committee 
and subscribers to the famine relief fund have in 
view.’ This removed all doubt and difficulty, and 
with one or two exceptions Government servants most 
zealously assisted in the work of relief. Conspicuous 
among them were the sessions judges, whose labours in 
North Arcot (Mr. 0. G. Plumer), South Arcot (Mr. 
0. B, Irvine), Tinnevelly (Mr. F. Culling-Cai’r), 
Txichinopoly (Mr, E, Foi'ster Webster), Tanjore (A- C. 
Burnell, Ph,D.), Chingleput (Mr. J. Hope), Coimbatore 
(Mr, F. M. Kindersley), Salem (Mr. J. Gordon), Kur- 
nool (Hon. J. C. St, Clair), were beyond all pi’aise. 

Early in October the executive committee deter- 
mined (on the suggestion of the honorary secretary) 
to publish a weekly statement of their proceedings, for 
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distribution in Grreat Britain and elsewhere, and gener- 
ally in India. It was determined to publish reports 
from local committees and other information likely to 
be of interest to subscribers us well as calculated to 
help the various committees in carrying on their work. 
A ‘ statement committee ’ was appointed to arrange for 
the periodical publication of the statement. It consisted 
of two members and the honorary secretary, but one 
of these declined service, and only one gentleman (the 
Very Rev. J. (Jolgan) saw the proofs of the statement 
before publication. The ‘Weekly Statement’ was of 
foolscap size ; its average contents covered 60 pages — 
ranging from 40 as a minimum to 88 as a maximum. 
It was a source of great satisfaction to the committee 
to know that their efforts to make public all their pro- 
ceei^ngs proved very gratifying to subscribers. The 
full publication of facts was also likely to be of benefit 
should similar efforts be needed in the future. Materials 
now exist which can be used as a guide. Had such 
been available during the famine in Madras more good 
might have been done with the money subscribed, with 
less delay than occurred. The executive committee 
had to ‘ make ’ its experience. 

Eai’ly in October the committee, finding it had con- 
trol of nearly fifty lakhs of rnpees, and that its existing 
system of making gr.ants in response to applications 
did not provide adequate means for disposal of the 
money, determined to make allotments proportionate to 
districts. Thirty-six lakhs were taken for this purpose, 
and the remainder reserved to meet claims outside the 
scope of the allotments, such as the proportion for 
Mysore, Bombay, and other places. It was also under- 
stood that as the amount subscribed increased the 
amounts could be proportionately added to. Mr. Gr. A. 
Ballard, member of the Board of Revenue, who was 
upon the committee, expressed his willingness to prepare 
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a statement in accordance with these suggestions. This 
wiis done, the basis of allotment being the intensity of 
distress as revealed in Government reports. The 
method of .calculation adopted was briefly this; the 
number of persons in Government relief of all sorts 
Avas taken and compared with the total population as 
indicating the intensity of distress in the, various dis- 
ti’icta. The proportion of agriculturists to the general 
population was taken fron the census returns. One- 
third of the 36 lakhs was apportioned to non-agricul- 
turists, whilst the remainder (24 lakhs) was apportioned 
to the agriculturists paying under 50 rs. Government 
assessment. 

The results worked out a fair idea of distribution. 
They had been modified to some slight extent from 
general information available, and it was believed the 
statement given below might be accepted as being an 
equitable allotment. On further consideration it was 
found there were not data for properly distributing the 
sums to subdivisions or taluks, and it was thought that 
operation might safely be left to the local committees, 
assisted as they were by Revenue and other Government 
officers of experience. Particulars were as foILows : — 

DiffnuBvnos or 30 Liina or Famute Rmnar Fumjs. 


Diatrict 

Allotment tonon- 
ogricuUari'ita 

Allotment to 
agiicnlturieti, 
genernlly pnttn- 
dan under 60 n.. 

Total 

1. Belloiy 

2. Salem . 

3. Kuraool . 

4. Onddapah . 

6. Ooimtatore . 

6. NortL. Areot 

7. South Arcot 

8. Gbiugleput . 

9. hlodura 

10. Nellore 

Total . 

Re. 

2.25.000 

1.80.000 
1,80,000 
1,QC,000 

1.19.000 

96.000 

18.000 

76.000 

63.000 

1.16.000 

Rs. 

0,75,000 

2,00,000 

3.20.000 

3.40.000 

1.81.000 
1,66,000 

82,000 

1,26,000 

07,000 

1,36,000 

1 

12,00,000 

24,00,000 

88,00,000 
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This plan was adopted, and applications then before 
the committee were dealt with on the basis of tjiis 
scheme. For the guidance of local committees it was 
decided that a letter should he prepared, of which the 
following is a copy of that sent to the honoraiy secretary 
of the local committee at Kurnool ; — 

The Madm genera,! famine relief committee believe that their 
operations and those of the respeotivo local committees will he facilitated 
and rendered more effective if a fairly definite idea is awived at as to 
tho amount of relief to be distributed in differ'ent localities. 

2. The general committee find they are in a position efiiciently to 
allot sums to collector ates, and perhaps to taluks. The arrangement 
of tho farther more minute territorial and individual allotmouts will 
fall to the local committees end sub-committees under the general 
principles that have been, or may be from time to time, indicated. 

3. Local and snb-oommitte® had been pretty generally formed 
already, hut the general committae is not satisfied that all parts of the 
distressed tracts come within their action. If there are any tracts 
that have been lutherto omitted it is very desirable they should now 
be arranged for erther by bringing them under an existing local com- 
mittee, or by a new committeB or agency being forthwith star-ted. 

4. The general committee find, that the sum for apportionment 
over the Kurnool collector ate will not fall short of fivelakbs of i-npees. 
The committee consider this sum may be best utilised by distributing 
appraximately one-third to relief of the general distressed population, 
and two-thirds to assist agricultural operations by money grants for 
hire of bullocks, for seed grain, implements, &o. Gener’ally the relief 
should he given to ryots whose pultas ore under 60 rs. 

5. In the Kurnool coUectornte there is one local committee at 
KurnooL Does this committee operate over all the taluks noted ^ 
directly or through local suh-Gomnrittees or agencies? If not, 1 am 
to request your committee will be good enough to tahe the earliest 
possible opportunity of oonfor'iing wilh the ooUector, and with the 
collector’s cononxTenoe, if necessary with aity of the division or taluk 
officers, and nrratrge either for bringing the kiluks whererelief has not 
hitherto been provided for within the scope of your own operatious, or 
recommend to this committee how the said taluks may best be reached 
and receive their due shoi-e of relief. 

G. The committee will be glad to have the local committee’s 

' 1. Petfikouda, 2. Eamulkota. S. Nundikotkur. 4. Markapur. 6. 
Oumhum. 0. Kundinl. 7. ^rwd. 8, Koilguntla. 
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remarks as U> propoitionate allotmeala to different taluks. It ■wUl 
t®d to avoid confusion if revenue territorial divisions are adUei'ed to 
osTar as possible in apportioning ginuts to committees and agencies. 

By tile first week in November the task of organising 
local committees, sub-committees, and agencies tvas 
complete, and the two gentlemen who went on deputa- 
tion returned to Madras. Their labours had been very 
successful : where committees were already in existence 
the delegates were useful in stimulating and directing 
action, particularly with regard to the outlying taluks, 
whilst, where no committee formerly existed, good 
working bodies of members were formed. The con- 
sequence was that, speaking generally, there was not 
in November a taluk in the whole of the distressed 
districts which was not, more or less completely, feeling 
the benefit of the unexampled generosity of England, 
the Colonies, and some Continental countries, in the lat- 
ter being included France — which subscribed thi’ough the 
Catholic missionaries, — and Germany and Switzerland — 
the two countries last named sending nearly 4.0,000 rs, to 
the Basel missionaries who labour in the western portion 
of the Madras Presidency and in the southern districts 
of Bombay, From the Edstna river to Cape Comorin 
most active relief operations were proceeded with, some 
of the distributors labouring in their self-imposed task 
with much energy and sacrifice. One gentleman spent 
over a week in a bullock cart visiting the distressed 
villages in a part of the region covered by the committee 
to which he belonged, giving aid to those whose cases 
had been previously investigated, and making further 
enquiries himself. This solitary instance would need 
to be multiplied vastly if justice were done to the zeal 
and discretion with which the funds were distributed. 
The various proceedings of committees published from 
time to time showed the wisdom of many of the ar- 
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rangements made by eub-committees. The general 
committee felt that the discretion given to the sub-coijfc- 
mittees had been most -wisely used, and the determin- 
ation early arrived at, not to fetter their action with 
rules which local cii’cum stances might render inoperative 
or mal a propos, was justified by events. By the first 
week in November over twenty -two lakhs of rupees had 
been placed at the command of local committees. The 
feeling, however, was general in the executive commit- 
tee, that the money was not being distributed fast 
enough ; and at a meeting held on October 25 a minute 
by Mr. Ballard, indicating the necessity for a prompt 
and early distiibution of the funds, was read. It was 
as follows; — 

1. At page 6 of the ‘ Madras Famine 'Weeldy Statement,’ No. 6, 
■will be seen a distiibution of 36 kkha of famine rdiof funds over 
ton distressed districts. The prmoipleb on which this distribution was 
amved at axe briefly indicated. 

Tlie airangement as a -whole was adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, it being understood that in distiibuting the sums to districts, 
any considerable amount (say amounts aggregating over 1,000 rs.) 
should be deducted and the bslance only allotted. 

2. It -was also, I think, pretty generally understood that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the above amount slionld be devoted to assist 
agricultuitd operations. There -were vaaions reasons for this resolu- 
-tion, I do not see them anywhere succinctly recorded, so it may not 
be out of place to indicate them here. 

3. Non-intei&ience with Oovommont relief has all along been 
strongly insisted on by Government and desued by the committee. 
After the Goneial Order of S^bemher 24 last, it was imderstood 
that Government paitioularly desired that famine relief funds should 
not bo given (without the most careful dlsoiimination) to persons who 
had previously been on Government relief, but who under the action 
or spirit of that order ceased to bo relieved. Numbers who were 
sfAMick off village dole, and discharged from open camps and small 
relief works, refused to go to close camps or large relief -works at a 
distance from thmr villages. It was argued that to snppoi-t or assist 
those people from famine relief funds to any great extent -would tend 
to defeat the purposes of Government. 
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But if tWs largo class, and the disti-essed still receiving Govern- 
ment relief, are eliminated, it seems clear that a comparatively small 
nSlnher of distressed 'vvill remain, save amongst the lower middle or 
poor agriculturists proper, i.e,, amongst the ryots 

It seemed that large numbers of these, if not actually starving 
(though instances of starvation were not wanting), were in very poor 
physical condilion, whilst still larger numbers were bereft of all means 
of carrying on agricultru'al operations. 

It was felt that if these could be reached in time many would bo 
kept from tiie necessity of leaving their homes for Government works. 
Many would bo enabled to cuMvale their Jdolds, sensibly helping 
towards iucreasing the food supplies of tho country, and that thus 
by helping them liberally with money from famine relief funds an 
amount of direct and mdirect benefit would bo done not only indi- 
vidually but oollectivoly which could hardly ho achieved in any other 
way. The relief to the agricultxuista must be given momi. That to 
other classes can be extended over the time that pressure lasts. The 
communications the committee have received from Goveinmont 
officers, piivato individuals, missiouaiiea, &c., show remarkable con- 
sensus of opinion that relief could be most efficiently given by dis- 
tributing hvrgdy to the agricultural population. 

But all agreo that tlie money shovM he put in the lumda of the 
peojfe with the least possible delay. 

4. The distribution of one-third and two-thii-ds of tho allotments 
amongst agriculturists and non-agriculturists was accordingly pro- 
posed as, though an arbitrary, a fair, practical basis to work uj)on. 

The essence of the success of the scheme, howover, as for as the 
agriculturists ar-e concerned, is to get the money forthwith into their 
hands, so as to keep them at home and help on with thoii- cultivation 
during the pr^isent season, 

6. I think the position indicated above has been theoretically’ 
taken up by the oommittec. Pi-aetically we seem to hesitate to act 
upon it. 'When any oonsider-ablo grants are proposed there seem 
lingering doubts as to whether we are justified in making them now, 
whether we should not only make small disbursements at present, 
whetbev we should not husband the relief fnnds so that they may 
extend over four' months or so, and that we may continne paying in 
driblets over that period. 

6. It is open to us still to adopt this latter ^stean if we please. 
Only, if we ara -to do so, let ns adopt this and I'qjeot the other 
deliberately. At present there does seem some danger ■that whilst the 
former plan stands approved in ijrinciple, the time for carrying it out 
may be allowed to dip away by mei'o indemsion in action. 
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7. I therefore intend proposing at next meeting ns a formal reso- 
lution : — 

i. That the full allotments to agrionlturists (generally pnttadCTs 

under 60 rs.) entorod at page 6 of the ‘ Weeldy Report ’ 
No. 6 (deducting allotments aggr^atrng 1,000 M. or up- 
•warda in any case) be sent out to the respective local 
committees forthwith, with injunctions to an’ange indi- 
vidual distribution in the taluks with the least possible 
delay. 

ii. That 25 par cent, of the allotments to non-agLicuIturists 

(with similar resei'vation as to sums aheady seat) he also 
sent out at onco to the local committees, with intimation 
that balances are available to make them further similar 
remittances. That these further remittances will be made 
in communication with the local committees, hut that 
this committee requests it may be boms in mind that 
casual assistance may be required to I'elieve distress till 
January or February. 

8. I am only too well aware that the agricultural season may 
almost be considered as passed in some places, and is rapidly passing 
everywhere. StiU, in my humble opinion a more efScient use of our 
funds cannot he made. 

As the question js one of the gi’avest importance, I have put it in 
this form. If the resolutions are seconded and carried, they can ho 
acted on at once. If they ai’e not approved, I trust that amended 
resolutions or other reBolutions may he put forth and adopted for 
action to be taken on them. 

9. Even with the immediate distribution proposed, 16,00,000 rs. 
will remain for distribution in Madras districts not included in the 
above, in Mysore and elsewhere — and to supplement, if necessary, the 
sums now recommended to he distribated. 

I do not think I can he wrong in appending to these remarks a 
General Order just reotived. It seems to me that by putting money 
at once into tiio hands of the lyots we can most efficiently aid what 
Government here desire. 


GOVEBmiBHT OF HABBAS : — ^BfiVBNUB DEPABMENT. 

Famine Beli^. 

No. 489. Proceedings of Government, dated October 16, 1877, 
Faxoine Relief, No. 2,331. 
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The Governor in Coimcil has, by a ^elegraphic oi'cler of the 
IStli instant, called the attention of collectors to the importance of 
utilising to the -utmost the present favourahlo change 

• i-L rm I ■ 11 1 . • ,1 MlnooUaneoiia. 

m the season. The recent rainfall has materially 
restored the condition of gi'owing crops ; many ci'ops are being now 
harvested ; land is nearly everywhere in a fit state for oiiltiv.ition ; 
and the rains of the north-east monsoon may be shortly expected. 
Prices have been gradually declining. In this state of the coimtry it 
is of the utmost importance to its fiitiu'o proqierity that eveiy exertion 
should be at once made to induco, encourage, and facrlitato the rntium 
of people to their omi homes and ordinary occupations. There may not 
unnaturally exist some feeling of hesitation amongst many, especially 
amongst those who have -wandered from their own districts, to leave 
their present shelter, but the interests of the country demand that 
every available hand shall be turned to agriculture, and every exertion 
used to increase and expedite the growth of tbe newly-sown crops, on 
which the people must rely to restore the prices of food-grains to a 
normal state. 

2. That this necessity is appr-eoiated by the people is evinced by 
the fact that large number-s have already of their own accord left 
worts and camps for agricultural employ, and that in many districts 
the area cultivated is larger than, usual at this period. Yet in these 
districts mor-e, and in others much, can be done, and no divisional 
officer should feel satisfied while any avaUable land in his division 
remains unoul-tivated. 

3. The Governor in Council desires also to impress on collector's 
the urgent necessity for reducing, as r’apidly as may be, the numbers 
■who are lecei-ving State charity on relief works, in relief camps, die., 
and consequently of diminishing the heavy disin on current ex- 
penditure. 

4:. The general principles on which relief is to be admmistered arc 
already laid do-vmin General Or'dar of September 24, No. 2,847. The 
Government have spared no pains to relievo aud sustain, and also to pro- 
■vrde employment for, the people; now, however, agfioultruul or other 
usual employment is obtainable, and district officers must late care that 
themeosiu'es which ware necessary for relief of thefamine-sti'ioken are 
not converted into a prolonged demoraliang and parrperising charity, 

5. A jrrdioious but firmr appUcaiaon of the tests and limitations laid 
down in -the Government Order referred to wUl prevent -the danger 
while meeting any necessity ; but laxity or indecision in any district 
may not improbably result in -fcho continued dependence of a lar'ge 
pauperised population on State aid through another year. 

6. "Where the numbers on relief works ar’e materially diminished, 

VOL. n. o 
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pi‘oportioiLait0 dimiuiitioii should be uiado in the estahlishment^j and 
labour should be consolidated so as to economise supervision. When 
the numbers in camps are mateiially diminished, subordinate estnb- 
lishmants should be also diminished or otherwise utilised, permanent 
officers of the districts being allowed to resume their ordinary work. 
The general relief organisation of a district, however, is not to be 
reduced or broken up until further instiniotions from the Government, 
the nature of which will bo regulated by the advent and extent of the 
monsoon rams. 

7. The Governor in Council has had before him appUeations for 
sanction for many new works of a petiy and local character, the pos- 
sible benefit to aiisc from which con only be of a purely temporary 
ohameter. He considers such works undesu-able, but does not, how- 
ever, desire to fettei' the discretion of collectors, and therefore wiUnot 
generally refuse to sanction works recommended by them j but the 
sanction will only be accorded upon the distinct understanding that 
collectors, before recommending any works for sanction, satisfy them- 
selves that such works are essential to the propel’ extent of relief, and 
are not urged from motives of purely local interest, or instigated by 
subordinates who hope for an opportunity to make an illicit gain fi-om 
the reUaf expenditure. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) J. H. Gakbtin, 
Additional Secretary to Governvimt, 

To the Collectors of Kistna, Hellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Kumool, 
H orih Aroot, CMngleput, South Arcot, Tanjorc, Tiichinc^oly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Salem, Commissioner of the Hilgiris, Board 
of Eevenue, with a copy of telegram, dated October 13, 1877, Ho. 28; 
Einancial Department, with a copy of telegram, dated October 13, 
1877, Ho, 28 ; Public Works Department, with copy of telegram, 
dated October 13, 1877, Ho. 28. 

After some discussion tie resolutions were agreed 
to, and a third added in the foUowing terms ; — ‘ The 
general committee, whilst indicating the above propor- 
tion of distribution, do not wish to bind the local 
committees by any hard and fiist line. The general 
committee leave to the local committees, and look to 
them to exercise, a judicious discretion in making actual 
distribution both in regard to classes of the population 
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and in regard to individuals.’ These resolutions were 
printed as a memorandum and forwarded to all commit- 
tees and agencies next day. Thenceforward the work 
of distribution proceeded with little delay or interrup- 
tion. 

A most pleasing feature of the period under notice 
was the entente cordiale which was renewed between his 
Excellency the Viceroy and the disbursers of the relief 
fund. This was made manifest in the following letter 
to the honorary secretary : — 

Gorcnunciit House, Simla, Sepi. 30, 1877. 

My dear Sir, — ^The Viceroy desires me to ■write to you ia regard 
to the intimation, ■which he conveyed to you when at Madras, of his 
desire to subscribe to the general relief fund as soon as the objecte to 
which the fund is to be devoted shonld be sp“cially defined. 

His Excellency has now ascertained from the Madras Government, 
and from your instructions to the delegates of tlie committee, the 
general purposes ou which the fund wOl be expended ; and although 
he hopes to learn hereafter that these purimses have been somewhat 
more minutely defined in communication ■«!& the Madras Govern- 
ment, he ia satisfied that they have been planned ■with a careful desire 
to avoid clashing with those of Government organisation, and that 
they are such as the Government of India can. fully approve. Has 
Excellency regrets that ■there has been some delay in obtaining this 
information, but he is anxious to lose no fuiiher lime in adding his 
name to the subscription list of the relief frmd, and I am accordingly 
dii-eoted to enclose, ■with ■the exp’ession of his Exoellenoy’a best 
wishes for the continued success of your efforts, a draft fbr ten thou- 
sand rupees. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

0. T. BuasE, 

Lt,-CoL emd Private Seoretary 
to the Ticeroy. 

Wm. Dighy, Esq., 

Hon, SeorOary, Rdmf Fund. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COLLECTING COMMITTEES. — THE MANSION HOUSE. 

Nothing could have been simpler than the procedure 
adopted by the Mansion House Committee in its direc- 
tion of the vast national fund which was speedily raised. 
This was in keeping with the manner in which the 
movement was started — quietly, unostentatiously. The 
promoters, however, were pleaders in behalf of real* 
distress and much suffering, such distress and suffering 
as served to touch the British heart very closely. For 
once the remai’k, ‘A trifling casualty nigh at hand 
absorbs more attention and occupies more interest than 
the welfare of hundreds of thousands at a distance ' was 
proved untrue. Space was annihilated, and with the 
absence of all sensationalism, or anything that could be 
called such, a real and lively interest was established be- 
tween the British and the Indian people which continued 
at the flood for many months. According to the testi- 
mony of the Mansion House Committee, much of this 
interest was created by the means used by the Madras 
executive committee to keep all interested au courant 
with the condition of the people and the efforts made 
to alleviate distress. Among other means adopted 
were weekly telegrams which, upon receipt, were posted 
outside the Mansion House, and sent to all the news- 
papers. The following are messages sent out at the 
dates named ; they will sOTve to show the impressions 
formed by the disbursing committees of their work: — 
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, To the Lord Mayor, London. 

This week has been the busiest in the committee’s experience. 
All through the distiessed districts the utmost activity is being dis- 
played by the relief committees, who aie disbimsing the funds most 
carefully. An enquiry from house to house in the villages has been 
made, and the lists have been scrutiniEed with the greatest care. The 
reports &om the local committees and agencies give most interesting 
descriptions of the gratitude shown by the i-ecipients, and particulars 
of the benefits derived &om the fund, These reports appear in the 
‘ W eekly Statement ’ posted to England to-day. The recipients are made 
clearly to understand that the relief comes finm EngliBh Mends. One 
distributor writes : — ‘ I should like you and your Mends in England 
to sea the expression of thankfulness upon their dark, careworn, 
haggard feces. A chord has been sti-uok which probably nevei* was 
touched before.’ Some cases of agriculturists, especially in the E'eUore 
district, are most disheartening. In the first sowing the seed rotted ; 
in the second the young pilan-te were eaten by grasshoppers. In these 
cases advances had been made by Government, and now a grant &om 
the relief committee has put new life in the people, and courage to 
tiy again. The mortality returns of August are still coming in. They 
all teU the same story of a greater number of deaths that month than 
in any other period of famine. In South Arcot, for instance, the in; 
crease over the average of that month of the lost five years is 10,033 j 
Ohingleput, 7,613; Ouddapah, 9,340 ; Km-nool, 6,769 ; Madura, 7,198. 
Kext week we hope to have the complete returns for August. In 
Mysore the destitution and death-rate have been very bad; but though 
the actual statistics ore not yet to- hand, an improvement is reported. 
"Weather fine, with passing clouds; wind north-east, but rain holding 
off. Eeports from the Garqom and Kistna districts show that the 
rain is greatly needed there, the Godavery liver, fed hy the south- 
west monsoon, having been lower than in any previous Beptemher in 
many years. Irrigation in the Godavery system much affected in 
consequence. 

Madras, October 23. 

To London, to Lord Mayor. 

Operations being continued. New tracts, Trichinopoly and Enne- 
velly, been brought within scope action. One president of committee 
writes : — ‘ The closer you look into matters, and the better you know 
the people, the more you see how fearfully widely spread is the present 
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distiess, 1)01110 by tbo poor creatures in dumb resignation to fate, and 
with scarcely a murmur.’ The general committee’s delegates baye 
visited aU districts. Now there k not a taluk or zemindary not 
included in rsnge operations. Ari’angements made by taluk com- 
mittees many cases admirable, the most deserving of the people being 
reached and assisted. Utmost advantage is being taken of favourable 
rains interior, and the aid from England enabling cultivators very 
small holdings commence sowing, &c., is simply incalculable. Every 
oxoi-tion is being made by central, local, and sub-committoes and 
agencies to make most present oppoi-tunity. Ascertained death-rate, 
August, largest on record. Lottors from England received mail, 
especially Mansion ITouso and Manchester, much appreciated. Wind, 
weather Madias variable. Partial showei-s general and frequoit 
throughout Presidency, except Madras. BomfsU above Ghats moio 
steady and general ; prospects improved, save parts coast in Godavery, 
Dolta, Kistna, and Qanjam. Eurther aid been allotted famine im- 
migrants Oentml India thi-ongh Sir Henry Daly. Small allotment 
unofficial efforts in Nizam’s domimons. 

October 27, 1877. 


To London, Lord Mayors 

All possible exertions are being made to turn the favourable 
weather to good account. The organisation is now complete. Over 
100 committees oi'e actively at work, with excellent results. In the 
interior, where the greatest difficulty as to the disbursement was 
anticipated, generally satisfactoiy arrangements have been made. 
The members of the committeos are making the most self-denying 
and earnest efforts to bring the maximum number of people within 
the scope of the fund. One European gentleman lived for a week in 
a bullock ‘handy ’ among villagers, disbursing aid to people whose 
oases had been previously enquired into. This is but a sample of 
earnest end energetic efforts of the committees. At Trichinc^oly, 
when the committee was fm’med, the late Prime Minister of Travan- 
coie, Shfishoi Sastri, proposed that the Madras Committee should 
convey to the English public ihe high sense of thankfulness and 
gratitude of the people of Trichinopoly for their noble liberality in 
having come forward to aid Gie inhabitants of Tuitin. m this distress. 
Weather ‘monsooniah* and favomuhle in most distriots. Latest 
Government reports, dated October 31, say of Gaijjam. — ‘ Here^ mj-n 
lu'gently wanted. Crops witboring.’ Of Godavery there is a similar 
report. The favourable seaffi>n leads to a rapid reduction of people 
on Government r^ef, yet this mouth (Novcimber) began with 
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1,362,329 people on 'works and gratnitous relief. Onr committees 
forecast that relief will be required to support bfe till February, when 
crops are expected. Ab'eady eight lakhs of rupees have been allotted 
to Mysore, of whicli five have been actually remitted, Australia is 
rendering appreciable assistance. 

Madi'os, November 3, 1877, 


To London^ Lord Maym’. 

Beports from all distiicts of committee’s operations continue 
satisfactory. Excluding Bombay, thirty relief centres, but includ- 
ing Mysore with Madi’os Presidency nearly 160 committees; probably 
three or four thousand English, Eurasian, Indinn gentlemen engaged 
in work of relief. Amount expended and in course of expenditure to 
date over 300,0001. sterling. During next few months till crops 
reaped operations 'will continue, and mimificent generosity Glrcat 
Biitain, Australia, New Zealand, Mam-itius, non-distressed portions 
India — eighty-two lakhs in all — ■will enable general committee, 
Madras, meet all demands. Impression produced by marvellous 
generosity, especially England, most profomd. Pei-feot and entire 
unanimity between ofilcials and our committees exists; the maximum 
of good attainable is being secured. Weather continuing favourable ; 
many people leaving Government relief, returning to agriculture and 
trades. Majority these need help to begin life again, being absolutely 
homeless, without clothes, without money. In some parts too much 
rain falling. Seed sown late rotting in groxmd; dry crops port of 
BeUary district quite spoiled, necessitating help to those who month 
ago seemed beyond assistance. Committees will continue weekly 
telegi’ams of progress if wished, and reports published each mail- 
day will he forwarded tUl distress over. Please wire tliis Lancaskirc 
and elsewhere. 

Madras, November 10, 1877. 

The Mansion Honse Committee met weekly, but 
arrangements were made for the receipt bf money 
continuously, and the officials of the fund were kept 
very busy day by d.ay, as contributions flowed in fast. 
Many letters breathing the deepest sympathy with 
the sufferers were received by the Lord Mayor, from 
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amongst whicli that from Miss Florence Mightingale 
may be selected. She wrote; — 

Loudon, August 17, 1877. 

My Lord, — If English people know what an Indian Eamine ia — ■ 
worso than a battlefield, woi-se even than a retroat ; and this famine, 
too, is in its second year — ^thei-o is not an English man, woman, 
or child, who would not give out of their ahuudance, or out of their 
economy. 

If we do not, we are the Turks who put an end to the wounded, 
and wor'O than they, for they jmtanend to the enemy’s wounded; hut 
we, hy neglect to our own starving feUow-subjects ; and there ia not a 
moM industrious being on the face of the earth than the ryot. He 
deserves nil we can do. Having seen youi- advertisement this morning 
only, and thanking God that you. have initiated this reliefj 1 hasten 
to enoloae what I can — 26Z.; hoping that I may be able to repeat the 
mile again ; for all will be wanted. Between this and January our 
follow-creaturos in India wUl need everybody’s mite — given now at 
once — then repeated again and again. And may God bless the 
fund. 

Pray heUeve me, my Lord, ever your faithful servant, 

Elorbncb N'lonMuaAi.B, 

The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 

By way of extending operations, communications 
were opened with all the provincial mayors and 
provosts throughout the United Kingdom, and there 
were few who did not respond, some in a very 
generous manner. A similar appeal — a circular setting 
forth in brief terms the distress being experienced — 
was sent to the ministers and clergy of all denomina- 
tions, asking them, if practicable, to have collections in 
their respective places of worship. By these means, 
in small sums, millions of people became partakers in 
the act of charity, making it truly national. Com- 
munications were also sent to the chief municipal 
fimetionaries of Australasia, with great results of good. 
Most of the British Colonies, however, contributed 
without being solicited to do so. The work of the Man* 
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sion House Committee was kept very practical in its 
aims and efforts through the presence upon it of In- 
dian administrators like Sir Hemy Norman and the 
Earl of Northbrook, and of a number of Indian 
merchants. 

By way of experiment, a money-box was, early in 
September, attached to the railings of the Mansion 
House during the business hours of the day, and the 
result was the collection on that day of 10/. 12s. lOd. in 
com of all kinds. A noticeable subscription paid in 
on one occasion was that of 11. from the children of the 
Board Schools in Sun Lane, Norwich, and with it was 
sent the suggestion that if a similar collection was 
made in the 14,000 schools of the kingdom a sum 
might be obtained that would equal, if not exceed, the 
church offertories. Another contributor urged that a 
public appeal should be made for ‘.a million sixpences.’ 

‘ Connaught Street, W.’ wrote that a house-to-house 
subscription in that street of fifty-nine houses resulted 
in one day in 20/, 5s. being added to the Lord 
Mayor’s fund. Seven householders had already sub- 
scribed through other channels, and fourteen were away 
from London. He suggested that if responsible persons 
in other parts of the metropolis would likewise visit 
all the dwellers in their streets and explain the nature 
and urgency of the crisis, ihe result could not fail to be 
a very handsome addition to the fund. A Wesleyan 
minister at Birkenhead, who sent 24/. from his Sunday 
scholars, suggested that an appeal should be made to 
the Sunday schools. He said ; ‘ I cannot but think 
there would be a handsome response. Have we not 
20,000 schools that could send 1/. each?’ 

At a meeting of the Common Council of the City 

London it was unanimously resolved to contribute 
the sum of 1,000/. towards the fund* Mr, Hodsoll 
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Heath, speaking upon the question, expressed his 
opinion that priyate charity, munificently as it was 
being bestowed, would go but a small way to meet the 
vast requirements of the famine-stricken population, 
and that it was the province of the Government, 
primarily, to undertake effectually the work of relief. 
It was impossible to relieve sixteen millions of people 
by private subscriptions. The Lord Mayor’s conduct in 
opening the fund was warmly approved, and his Lord- 
ship took occasion to thank the generous subscribers to 
it, and especially the local mayors who were working 
hard in the matter. The Government, he added, were 
doing what they could. 

SeA’^eral influential weekly newspapers opened lists 
among their subscribers and materially added to the 
fund. On one day, early in the history of the fund, 
two Grecians called - at the Mansion House and paid in 
28 Z, which had been subscribed by the scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital. There were very few public schools 
— or private ones either, for that matter — ^which did 
not make contributions to the fund. An interesting 
fact in the history of the fund raised in India was 
that the students of Bengal, through the Rev. K. S. 
Macdonald, contributed largely. The children of 
Anglo-Indian parents at school in the TTnited Kingdom 
were very active in contributing to a fund which was 
to relieve the race to which their ayahs and bearers 
belonged. Everybody who had little ones at home had 
some story to tell of the kindly feeling evinced by 
their children; fi:om among the multitude ot stories 
told one may be selected. Three children were at 
school in England and heard of the distress in India; 
the two elder ones (girls) at once agreed to giye up a 
trip to the sea-side that the money might be sent to the 
Mansion House, They also asked to be allowed to do 
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witliout butter on their bread and sugar in their tea, 
that the money might be sent to the fund. This was 
permitted. ‘ I don’t want butter or sugar,’ said their 
little brother. So he was allowed to take the self- 
denying ordinance, and continued bravely for a week, 
when he went to the relative in whose charge he and 
his sisters were, and said : — ‘ Auntie : isn’t the famine 
over yet? I think it is,’ Of course it came to an end 
at once for that warm-hearted little feilow. 

The Chief Rabbi of London called upon bis co- 
religionists to subscribe ; in the com’se of his appeal he 
said ; — ‘ It is but a few days ago that our congregations 
were asked to alleviate the misery of the unhappy 
victims of the war ; and I am glad to learn that the 
appeals on behalf of the Turkish Sufferers’ Relief Fund 
are being satisfactorily responded to. But the calamity 
which has befallen our fellow-subjects in Southern 
India is of such magnitude, and the need for immediate 
help is so pressing, that I dare not delay making this 
request to you. During the sacred festivals which are 
approaching you will on several occasions address your 
congregation. I ask that on the day you deem most 
fitting you would plead to your congregants on behalf 
of the millions who are suffering by the dire and 
dreadful famine that is raging in India. You will, 
then, I am sure, point out to your hearers how necessary 
it is that the efforts of the Indian Government in coping 
with this terrible calamity should be supplemented by 
private bounty. You will impress the sacred truth 
upon your worshippers that with our sincere penitence 
and devout prayer must be combined practical benevo- 
lence, and you will remind them of the inspired bidding 
of the prophet which he proclaims in discoursing of the 
fast acceptable to the Lord : “ Is it not to deal thy bread 
to the starving ? ” I leave it to your judgment and the 
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discretion of your ivardena whether it he advisable to 
make a special collection among the members of your 
synagogue, or whether you will call upon them to 
forward their generous contributions direct to the 
Mansion House fund, or, in the case of provincial con- 
gregations, to the local fund. May the Lord speedily 
remove the scourge of famine from the Indian Empire, 
and grant us all a year of happiness, a year of peace, 
prosperity, and salvation.' 

By the first week in September money was received 
at the Mansion House at the rate of 7,000^. per diem, 
but the tide was only rising, and shortly after 10,000Z. 
per day were received for several days. The amount 
was received in sums varying from the copper coin 
dropped into the box outside the Mansion House to a 
cheque for 1,0001. from a London banker or merchant ; 
164,0001. was raised in three weeks. The maximum 
sum received on any one day was 12,0001,, on Sep- 
tember 21. In barely six weeks the sum of a quarter 
of a million sterling was received. This amount was the 
spontaneous and voluntary offering, not only of the 
merchants and bankers of the City of London, but of 
all classes throughout the country, from Her Majesty 
downwards ; and was a remarkable proof — if any such 
were needed — of the heartfelt sympalhy with which their 
fellow-subjects in India were regarded at that most 
critical period. The collection of so vast a sum naturally 
cast a good deal of anxious work upon the chief magis- 
trate, his secretary, and the small staff at the Mansion 
House, but, with the aid of the energetic committee, 
everything proceeded successfully. A telegram announc- 
ing that a quarter of a million had been exceeded, and 
that the fund was still likely to increase, was despatched 
to Her Majesty the Queen by the Lord Mayor, and a 
formal communication of the fact was made to the 
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Prime Minister.^ The Empress of India acknowledged 
the intimation of Sir Thomas White by a telegram 
through the Home Secretary, which stated that Her 
Majesty felt deeply the readiness with which the suffer- 
ings of the people in India had touched the hearts of 
the people at homo. Lord Beaconsfield thought the 
result ‘ a splendid instance of national sympathy,’ and 
added, ‘ I will express my hope that this generous aid 
may still be extended, because although the action of 
the Indian Government at present is not hampered by 
want of funds, without doubt the assistance administered 
by private hands reaches localities and classes which the 
necessarily more formal help accorded by public authority 
does not and cannot touch.’ 

The sympathetic feeling of the English people did 
not need much stimulus, but a great deal of help 
was undoubtedly afforded to the fund by the letters 
which his Grace the Governor of Madras wrote to the 
Lord Mayor from time to lime. One of them was as 
follows : — 


Government Iloiise, Madras, September 10, 1877. 

, My dear Lord Mayor, — ventare to express to yoiu- Lordship 
the heartfelt gratitude which alieady begins to pervade the minds of 
natives of this Presidency for the exertions your Lordship has made 
and the response which, has rewarded youi’ kind interest. 

The emergency is indeed great. Bcalise tlie position of the 
English people with the quartern loaf ranging from 2s. 6f?. nj)wardB, 
and at the same time an utter scai'city of every green thing — of every- 
thing with which food can ordinarily be supplemented — and you may 
form some idea of the scarcity and the tenihlo position of tlic claases 
oven above the poor labourers and oultivatois To see those dosses 
aided and, if possible, saved fi;om falling into the abyss of pauperism 
from which in all counttiea it is So haid to emerge, is one of the 
piindpal objecte Ibope to see attained by tbe aid of English diairity. 
Government may do much, but, working necessarily under rule and 
regulation, emnot do much that should he done. Working side by 

^ The Times, ^ptember 27. 
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sido witli a poweiful organisation of private charity, it can do much, 
veiy much moio than will he dne to the mere amount of money 
expended. I have directed returns of the increasing distress and 
prMsTue in the various districts to he sent to your Lordship j the 
mortuary returns sent home officially disclose too jilainly the sufferings 
of Southern India. 

Believe me, your Lordship's faithful 

Btickinqiish and Ohajtdos. 

The Bight Honourable the Lord Mayor. 

At a meeting held on October 22 the Lord Mayor 
referred in terms of high appreciation to the etforts 
made on behalf of the fund by the mayors and local 
authorities throughout the kingdom, and said that 
from the Lord Mayor of Dublin he had received no less 
than 22 remittances of 500Z. each. He also stated that 
about 800Z. had been collected in. the Roman Catholic 
churches of the metropolis, and yvould be paid in within 
the next few days. 

An extract from the minutes of the Mansion House 
Committee of November 6 will show how the fund was 
stopped : — 

* A meeting of the executive committee of the fund now being 
raised at the Mansion House for the rdief of thn sufferers hy the 
famine in India was held in the Venetian Parlour for the despatch of 
business. 

‘The fund was reported to amount to 446,100Z., of which 406, OOOZ. 
had been remitted to India. 

‘ ■WhUo the committee was sitting a telegram from the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Governor of Madias, dated that afternoon, was 
received by the Lord Mayor. It was in these terms : — 

‘ Your Lordship’s exertions have brought such liberal aid from all 
quarters that, under the present favourable proqpeefis, we gratefully 
say the collection may cease. In this the exeentiye relief committee 
concur. 

* Another telegram, addressed to Mr. Soulaby, the seoretaiy, was 
ffimultajioously received from Mi*. Digby, the setsretary of the i*elief 
committee, staling ; — 

‘ “ With reference to the Govomor's telqgram, plesse remember that 
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■vre shall contiaue active operations with the mimificont funds supplied 
to irs till January or February.” 

‘ On the motion of Mr. S. P. Low, seoondod by Sir Nathaniol de 
Rothschild, M.P., it was unanimously lesolved to send the following 
telegi'am in reply to the authorities at Madias : — 

‘The Mansion House Oommittee will make no further appeal. 
They will coUeot all subscriptions finm local committees and other 
som CCS with the least possible delay. The accounts will be audited 
and the balance remitted. Twenty thousand pounds, malting 425,000?. , 
is to-day forwarded.’ 

It was not easy, however, to stay the flow, and for 
nearly six months after this date the Maosion House 
Committee continued to receive subscriptions and to 
remit them to Madras. 

A strong feeling of cordiality existed between the 
chief collecting and the chief disbursing committees, 
and when the time came for Sir Thomas White, as Lord 
Mayor, to give place to another, the Madras executive 
committee telegraphed to his Lordship in these terms ; — 
‘ On the approaching termination of your tenure of high 
office, we desire to express on behalf of the people of 
Southern India the deep and warm gratitude which is 
felt among all races and ci'eeds for your Lordship’s 
active benevolence, and for your great and successful 
exertions in promoting the munificent sympathy of the 
people of Great Britain Avith the suflFerings of the famine- 
stricken populations of India.’ The Lord Mayor thus 
replied by telegram : — ‘I return you my Avarmest thanks 
for your telegram just received. It will ever form a 
most pleasing recollection to me that, in my official 
position as Lord Mayor, I Avas made the medium of 
forwarding to Southern India the generous alms contri- 
buted by all classes of ray fellow-countrymen for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people. I take no credit to 
myself for the splendid response made to ray appeal, but 
I rejoice that my office here enabled me to originate 
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tho fund and to take some part in its collection and 
distribution.’ ^ 


LANCASHIRE, 

No part of England responded more eagerlj' to tlie 
appeal for contributions than did the county of Lanca- 
shire. This was the more pleasing from the fact that 
through its trade there is no portion of the United 
Kingdom brought so much into contact with India as 
the great cotton-manufacturing county. Public meet- 
ings were held in Manchester, Liverpool, and other 
places, and subscription lists opened. A letter from 
the Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, honorary secretary of 
the Manchester and Salford committee, epitomises tlic 
action taken in Lancashire. Wiiting on October 4, 
he said : — 

‘ I have had the honour, in behalf of our committee, of Bond- 
ing 70 U various sums : on Septemb®.- 6 , 10,000?., on September 19, 
6,000?,, on the 26th, 3,000?., and to-day I am happy to remit 
another 3,000?., making in all 21,000?. I tmet hefoin this reaches 
you to have sent still more to relievo the sad suffering of our feUow- 
Bubjeota in India. My chief object in writing to you to-day, in 
addition to confirming my previous telegrams, is to inform you, that 
our chief Lancashire towns have agreed that their suhecriptions are to 
be nil placed under one heading as “ Lnnoa&hii’e Indian Famine T?AliAf 
Fund.” "Wo are all mindful of the generous help given to our factory 
workers daring the cotton famine by fHends in India, and are very 
desirous that it should not be thought tliat we were ungratoful for 

* One fm Uier instance of good feeling may be mentioned -Prior 1 0 leav- 
ing the Manaon House, the late Lord Maj'or (Sir Thomas 'White) enters 
tained there at dinner the memhors of the committee hy whom he had beon 
assisted in the collection and diatiihulion of the Indian famine fund. The 
banquet was served in the Long Parlour. After- dinner ‘the health of the 
Madraa Oommittea’ woe proposed by Sir Thomas White, and a tAlagm-mj 
wishing them success in their ardnoue laboure, was despatched to his Grace 
the Gorernor. Mr. S. P. Low replied for the Mansion House Oommitlee, 
and Mr. J. Fleming, O.S.I., proposed, in flattering terms, ‘ the health of 
Lord Mayor White,’ under whose auspices tho fimd had been raised, with a 
result so successful. 
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that generoTia assistance. "We hear it constantly in mind, and one of 
tho few gleams of comfort that wo can derive in the midst of this sad 
visitation aidses &om the fact that it enables us, in some small degree, 
to give expression to the sense of obligation we shall always feel under 
to those genoroxts friends who helped us in our need. 

‘ Some of our Lancashire subscriptions havo already been paid into 
the Mansion House fund, but we shall try and make a oomplele list 
of Lancashire contiihutions, and shall feel much pleased if you can by 
some means let oxxr coimty work be known; as we feel a special tie 
to India, above what can be felt by other parts of England, with the 
exception of tho cotton manufacturing part of Olioshire lyiug near us. 

‘ "While 1 am writing, might I be bold enough to ask you to be 
klud enough to send mo all possible information as to means which 
men of experience in your Presidency believe may he adopted to avert * 
such calamities in the future 1 Our committee have resolved as soon 
as the proBsxu-e of work arising from the appeal for money is over to 
try and arouse such puhlio feeling as shall help the Government in 
carrying preventivo measures, even at the cost of imhlic money, and 
all advice which comes to us from mon residing in India must be of 
great service to us.’ 

The money contributed — nearly £100,000 — was 
only a small part of the sjTupathy sbovyu by Lancashire. 
Through public meetings and in other ways pressure 
was brought to bear upon the English Government to 
devise remedial means to prevent future famines. 

Two Lancashire towns — Bolton and Blackburn — 
preferred to keep their contributions distinct, and did 
so. The sums sent by them respectively were £6,150, 
and £3,500. 

At one of the weekly meetings of the Manchester 
Committee of tho Indian Famine Relief Fund the Bishop 
of Manchester laid before the committee the following 
letter, which is worthy of permanent record, as showing 
the spirit in which the fund was contributed : — 

Mauohealer, September 11. 

My Lord, — ^I have hecsn requested by a deputation ftom the work- 
people employed by Messrs. S. Schwabc and Co. atBhodes, near Mid- 
dleton, to bring iJie folio wing undm your Lordship’s notice r— A d^a 

VOL, II, H 
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having hoon exprosaed hy many of tho hands employed at the above 
worlcs to contribute to the above fund, some of their fellow-vrorkmen 
convened a meeting of the whole body. At this meeting, of which 
Mr. 0. B. "West was chairman, it was resolved unanimously that 
every man, woman, and child employed at the Rhodes PiiatLng Works 
should contribute one-fifth at least of a week’s wages. In order that 
tbe payment of the contribution should not press too heavily on any 
contributor, it was arranged that the collection should be made fort- 
nightly during a peiiod of eight weeks, or, say 6 per cent, at a time. 
Mr. West and the cashier at the works having entered in a book the 
names of the whole of tho people employed at the above works, with 
the amounts duo weekly to each placed opposite, tho workpeople 
wcie invited to sign the book as proof of their willingness to oontiibute 
the pei'oentage of their wages agreed upon. This was done in nearly 
all cases with the greatest alacrity and cheerfulness, some giving more, 
and few less fortunately situated a little less than the stipulated 20 
per cent. The first oolleotion, which will he the Ifmgest, as it indndes 
extra amounts, summed up to 442., and a cheque for that amount has 
boon placed in my bunds. The total of the subsoriptions will, it is 
expected, reach 1102. or 1202. How, were Similna- steps to bo taken at 
all our mills and manufactories with like results, what a noble con- 
tiibutiou Lancashire would make to the fund for the relief of tho 
famishing Indiana. The gentlemen who have waited upon me 
hdiove that it is in your Lordship’s power to bring about such a strik- 
ing proof of the sympathy felt by the workpeople of Lancashire for 
them Buffering follow-subjects in India. "Were yoir to use your in- 
fluenoe with tho workpeople at even only a few of the many mills, 
railway depdts, iko., these gentlemen believe that the movement would 
spread rapidly and a grand result would accrue. 

Yours, &c., 

J. G. Mandley. 

In closing accounts and forwarding the balance, Mr. 
Watson, secretary to the Blackburn committee, wrote : — 

At the last meeting of our ooHanittco it was decided that the 
Madras committee should be asked to express their opinion in an 
elaborate minule as to the host meaus of preventing the recurrence of 
famine in the districts over which titey have so laboiiously distri- 
buted the relief funds. 

It is the opinion of this committee that the experience acquired in 
tho vaiions districts over which yow committee have distcihuted re- 
lief I the Iniowledge they have gained of tho cause of famine, and their 
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opinion as to the heat moaua of pi-eventing the reomrence of a similar 
calamity, 'will be of the liighobt impoitance to ua. 

Any aasistance that -we can render by the diflfusion of sound 
opinion and infoi'nmtion on the subject will be moat willingly and 
zealously given. 

This is the duty of the Famine Commission appointed 
by the Government of India, rather than of the Madras 
committee, "whose task was one of relief and not of 
remedy. 

Bradford also had communications direct with the 
Madras committee, and contributed £8,500. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, proportionately to her population, has, 
perhaps, sent more sons to Lidia than any other part 
of the United Kingdom, and her interest in all that 
concerns the Empire is proportionately great. Edinburgh 
worthily took the lead in Scotland in raising contribu- 
tions, and the famine relief fund there was appro- 
priately inaugurated at a meeting over which the Lord 
Provost presided, and at which such representative 
‘ Indians ' as Lord Napier and Ettrick, once Governor 
of Madras, and George Smith, Esq., C.LE., LL.D., 
late editor of the Friend of India, took part. Dr. Smith 
was made co-secretary with two other gentlemen, and 
for a time the attention of the dwellers in the Modern 
Athens was concentrated upon India and her woes, 
Lord Napier and Ettrick serving to maintain the intercsl; 
by giving a lecture on Indian Famines to the working 
men of Edinburgh. A pricis of the report issued by 
the Edinburgh committee, at the close of their opera- 
tions, will serve to show the scope of their operations : — ■ 

This fund was opened, on a telegram from his 
Excellency the Governor of Madras to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, received on August 15, 1877, 
appealing for public sympathy and help. 
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The action of the Lord Provost and Toivn Council 
of Edinburgh, in response to the appeal, was approved 
of by a most influential meeting of the citizens and 
r<*presentatives of the adjoining counties, held on 
September 3, 1877. In a letter from the late Viceroy 
and Grovernor Greneral of India, the Earl of Morthbrook, 
who was passing through the city, the nature of the^ 
distress was urged as especially suitable for private 
benevolence, and the opinion was expressed that ‘ Edin- 
burgh would not be behindhand in the good work, 
while it would be warmly supported by the whole of 
Scotland, where there are so many and so honourable 
associations with the Indian Empire.’ A large com- 
mittee under the presidency of the Lord Provost was 
then nominated to raise subscriptions on a general scale. 
This acting committee was formed with the distin- 
guished ex-Governor of Madras, the Right Honom-able 
Lord Napier and Etlrick, K.T., as vice-chairman. 
This committee met five days a week all through 
September and October, and thereafter weekly, till the 
close of the year. The City Chamberlain from the first 
freely and zealously gave the movement the benefit of 
his experience and energy as honorary treasurer. 

‘ Spontaneous subscriptions of comparatively large sums began to 
flow in as the reeult of the publicity given to the Madras appeal all 
throughout the country. The honorary treasurer, however, lost no 
time in addressing (1) special circulars to some 3,000 citizens and 
residents in the country, which in moat instances met with a prompt 
and liberal response. This was followed (2) by a somewhat similar 
representation sent to no fewer than 24,000 addresses in the local 
Directory j (3) the banka and insurance offices, other public offices, and 
some shops, received sabscriptions. The acting committee desire to 
express their gratitude to these agencies for their hearty co>opeiation, 
and especially to the Banks, both in the city and country, for the ar- 
rangement igaade for cashing drafts free of cost, end to tlie Bank of 
Scotland for their remittance of sums to Madras also free of all the 
usual charges. (4) Oonsiderable suua were paid into the office of the 
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honoraiy treapuror, at the Oifcy ehambeis (6) A speoial move- 
ment was organised among tho working and trading classes, chiefly 
through the Edinburgh United Trades Council, with whom Mr, 
Hanison and other membei's of the committee held conferences ; and 
also directly in several large establishments. In order to promote this 
most desirable end Lord Napier and Ettiick delivered a lecture on 
India, which attracted a crowded audience to the Eree Assembly Hall 
towards the close of Septemher, and was warmly appi-eoiatcd. The 
report of the lecture had a powerful influence in promoting the general 
subscriptions. His Lordship more recently delivered a second leotnre 
in the Literary Institute, on the prevention of famine. Though living 
at a considerable distanco from town. Lord Napier and Ettrick con- 
tinued to preside at the principal meetings every week. Mr. Drmcan 
M'Lai’en, M.P., attended nearly all the meetings and guided the move- 
ment throughout by his great experience and zeal. (6) Individual 
members of the committee promoted the subscription in the neigh- 
homing towns. On October 22 a circular was addressed to all tho 
boroughs and municijral bodies in Scotland who had not up to that 
time taken par-t in the national subscription, communicating to them 
the proceedings of the Madras central committee, and oflering to re- 
mit any amounts raised free of expense. (7) Einally, on the return 
to town of many families at the close of the autumn holidays, collec- 
tions were made by church congregations and in schools. These 
formed most important, and, at that stage, most valuable feeders to the 
general stream of benevolence. 

‘ The result of these and other' agencies, such as lectures, hns been 
the subscription of 23,21 6Z., chiefly in the two and a half mouths end- 
ing November 18, when the assured fall of the north-east monsoon in 
all districts save Ganjam and Vizagapatam lai’gely removed the fear 
of the continuance of famine beyond the next harvest of Eebiuary 
1878. This sum is, with one -exception, the largest raised by Edin- 
burgh for any public purpose. To the Patriotic fund after the 
Crimean war this city was the means of adding 16,000Z. Eor the re- 
lief of distr-ess in Lancashire, to which, it should not he forgotten, the 
people of India liberally subscribed, Edinburgh raised 36,0001. The 
Edinburgh Famine fund of 1877 is also proportionately larger than 
that oontiibnted by any other city of the Empire, so far as present 
statistios show. The Marrsion House fund has exceeded the un- 
paralleled amount of half-a-million sterling, a fact which has called 
forth the congratulations of the Queen on the “ magnificent residL” 
This sum has been drawn &om all the provinces of the Empire, 
including the Colonics and some parts of Scotland. ’ Dublin contri- 
buted 18,0001., which it sent to London. Glasgow raised 22,3901., of 
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wluohil fo] warclod4,310^.toBombayaucll7,G32Z. toMadras. Manches- 
ter and Salford, Liverpool, Blaohbnm, Bradford, Bolton, Oldliam, and 
Ojrcenoch, also remitted to India direct. But no one can assert that 
either Edinhmgh or the whole Empiie — wHch, inclnding India itself, 
may be said to have given 660,000/., or, what is eqmvalent in Indian 
cuinency and m purchasing powot to above three-quarters of a milKon 
stoiling — ^has done moie than its duty. The whole sum aclcnowledged 
in Madras up to December 15 last from India itself as well as 
the rest of the British Empu-a, is 7,908,714 rs., or nearly 800,000/. 
at the par of two shilhngs the nipee. 

‘The valuahle analysis of the Edmbm'gh fimd by the honorary 
treasurer reveals somo interesting details. The number of separate 
donations to the Mansion House fund is stated at over 1 6,000 , fi.’om 
the comparatively small area of Edinburgh, and those parts of Scot- 
land which remitted thi-ough it, there have been 3,608 pmsonal sub- 
soiiptions, yielding 12,067/., or rather more than half the whole. 
Church collections came next , 428 congr^ations gavo 7,400/., or a 
third of the whole, if the allied sums from 89 schools and 9 lectm-es 
he added. These two classes make 19,823/, of the total 23,216/. The 
balance hs made up by 250/. from the woi’kiug classes in 86 establidi- 
ments, 293/. fi-om 14 corporations and sodetdes, and 2,848/. from 14 
county or town districts 

‘Of the total number of 4,265 subscriptions, there were 2,984 from 
the oify of Edinburgh, yielding 11,337/. This is attliorateof 3/. 16s. 
each. Almost the same rate prevailed in Leith, where 283 subscribed 
1,036/. The landward subsciiptions of the county of Mid-Lothian 
numbered 167, and amounted, to 1,200/. Towns beyond Mid-Lotbian 
sent 6,368/. in 342 contributions, and counties other than Mid- 
Lothian 3,377/ in 330 oontnbutions, Eromcoun-iaes beyond there were 
21 Buhsoriptions amounting to 100/. Hie highest subscription was 
anonymous, 600/. fi^om “ M. S. S D." •Perhaps the most significant is 
that of 6/,, the spontaneous offering of the boys of the Wellington. Re- 
formatory. A few givers sent monthly subsmiptions to the fund as 
long as the pressure lasted, an example followed in India in times of 
famine, and worthy of general adoption. In addition to the church 
colleoUons above stated, the TTnited Presbyterian. Ohurdb raised 
2,630/. as a speoM fund for sufferers in Reypootana, and the Eree 
Church 802/, for orphims in Bombay and Hyderabad, 

‘ After careful oousideiation of the riaims of Bomlwy, of Rajpoo- 
tana, and of a mission in Hyderabad, the acting committee resolved 
to send all lomittances in the first instance to the central committee 
in Madras. That body is in the heart of the greatest suffering , it 
represent all classes a^ oroeds; it estobhshed a careful qystom of 
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distribution and control, and it bas done its work well. At tbe same 
time, seeing so many of tbe subscribers to tbe Edinburgh fund wei-e 
intorested in other places than 'South ludia, tlio acting committee 
i-ecommended the Madras Agency to give csiroful and generous 
consideration to applications from the places named. The committee 
do not know if an appeal was made to Madras from llajpootana, but 
the Madras grants to Bombay, Mysore, and elsewhere, seem to have 
been satisfactory. In tills as in aU previous famines it has been 
proved that the best, and in many oases the only agents of tlie bounty 
of this country, and of Government itself, are the missionaries, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, next to the overbmdened district 
oiEeera. The calamity in South India has told heavily on the millions 
of Christians thei'e, as shown by the official proceedings sent to Cie 
Edinburgh committee every week. The sum of 20,000^. was sent to 
his Excellency the Governor of Madi'os in six remittances, of which 
the lost reached on December 3. This yielded no less than 
226,4.12 rs., owing to the gain by exehangeat fi.om Is. O^d. to Is. 8|d. 
per riij)ee. "When tbe net amoimt of 22,3001 or thereby has reached 
India, it will he found that this is really equal to about 26,000^. or 
more, according to the pm'chasing power of the rupee on the spot. 

‘ The total cost of oollooting this amount has been 926^. Tho 
bvilk of this, 86611., is due to advertising (630Z.) and droulnrs and 
postage (226?.), without which the money could not have been raised. 
The money allowed by the committee for the services of derks is 
601. The amount of the Oily Chamberlain’s intromissionB as 
honoraiy treasurer of tho fund is herewith submitted as brought 
down to the 12th instant, and docqneted by Mr. Thomas Dali, C.A., 
as honorai'y auditor. The City Chamberlain has considered it a 
privilege to oiganise aad direct the movement under the acting 
committee, a privilege which the throe honorary secretaries — Messrs. 
Skinner and G. Harrison, and Dr. George Smith, O.I.E. — ^have been 
delighted to share. 

‘ So far as the official repoifis of the Government of India show, 
the following sums have been raised for the relief of the people in 
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‘ In. the Welvo months ending November 1877, 900,000 tons oC 
grain wore imported into the ports of the province of Madras, to feed 
the people, or 5,600,000 lbs. a day. This Beema to be over and above 
the iaa-ge import inland by railways from the north. With this an 
average nnmhev of threo millions of peasantry, labonreis, small artiBans, 
and the respcotahle and high-oiste poor wei’e fed daily by Grovammout, 
while food was supplied, in addiiion to the stocks of tho country, to 
all who could pay for it. In the interior there were villages where 
food was not available at any price, while it was brought up as fast as 
the railway could carry it to the dying, at rates which seem to have 
risen above four hundred per cent. In Mysore and Bellaiy tho horrors 
of famine seem to have reached than height. The records of the police 
tell of cannibalism and mortality over which humanity draws a veil. 
But it is pleasing now to read this sjctract from a letter I’eceived by 
Hr, Smith, from the centre of Bellaiy, whore the suffering was most 
teirihlo. The date is December 22 last ; — “After this wonderfully 
favourable weather, wo have heard the district is looking perfectly 
beautiful. Agriculture and crops are most favourable, grass for cattle 
is abundant, and there ia any quantity of water in tho tanks— 10 or 12 
months' supply without requiring almost another shower.” 

‘ In resigning their trust the committee do not fed that it m their 
province to urge tho adoption of any one panacea, such as irrigation, 
or railway. They ato satisfied that, in tho last ten years at least, 

» Over 820,000?. were reoaived before the fund was finally . 
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Biuco Lord Lawrence’s gteat scheme came into foice, as latge a sum 
has been devoted to audi public works as the levennes of India can 
bear, bub they are not prepared to say that tbe money has always been 
spent in the wisest way. They believe that much more could be done 
for the mitigation of famine than at present, by such an administration 
of the land tax as would leave the peasant less in the hands of the 
money lender, and might develop habits of thrift and comfort. It is 
in the people themselves as much as in the Government, that in India, 
as in other lands, power to withstand famine must be sought. The 
committee observe with satisfaction that the present Government of 
India has departed from its early policy so far as to resolve that not 
less than one million-and-a-half sterling shall be provided by every 
Budget as a reserve for famine relief. But whether India, as it is, can 
hoar the strain of this os well as of adequate public works; whether 
canals cannot yet be made to jiay os well as railways, and if so, how 
far they will protect vast populations who have no pei-monent source 
of water supply ; and whether the laud tax and land temues cannot 
be dealt with in the spirit of (Jolonel Bail'd Smith’s report and Lord 
Oanning's orders after the famine of 1861 — these and other such 
questions are for the solution of a Parliamentary or Eoyal Oommission. 
In conclusion, the committee rejoice in the abundant evidence sup- 
plied by official assurances of the Viceroy and the Madras and Bombay 
authoiities, by the detailed repoits of the Madi’as relief committees, 
and by the vemaoular and Englidi press, that tho aid sent from this 
country has not only largely saved human life, mitigated human 
suffieiing, and enabled the surviving peasantry to stock and sow now 
their little holdings, but has bound more closely the political ties 
between the people of Great Britain and their fdlow-subjeots in the 
East. Thei e still remains the great question of the support and train- 
ing of thousands of orphans to be dealt with. But, believing that the 
Christian benevolence of this ooimtry wilj more effectually act on the 
movement through other channels, the cominittpe do not recommend 
the prolonged contmnance of the Edinburgh fund for relief of the 
famine of 1877.’ 

Glasgow aDd Greenock botk opened separate funds ; 
from tke former city £17,622 were received, and from 
tke latter £1,840. 


THE COLONIES. 

In Australasia the movement for relief was taken up 
with great heartiness, and as soon as efforts were com- 
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menced a telegram was sent to tlie Madras committee, 
asking whether aid would bo preferred in grain or 
money. The latter was considered the more preferable 
mode, and the Australasian committees were so advised. 
Public meetings were held in the chief cities and country 
towns ; most sympathetic and eloquent speeches were 
made. Particularly was this the case in Sydney, where 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop caused a great sensation 


by his generous oratory- 

Tbe amounts r 

aised in tbe 

various colonies were as follows ; 

— 


Tiotoiia .... 


• a • 

J28,600 

JTaw Soutii Wales . 


• • • 

18,000 

Hew Zealand 


« « • 

13,000 

South Anstialia , . 


« a « 

11,460 

Tasmania 


« a » 

3,900 

Queensland 


• • • 

3,000 

Making a gland total contaibuted by Australia 


and ^e'vr Zealand of , 

• 

a • « 

£77,960 

The population and contribution per 

head of the 

people in each province are given in the annexed table : — 



Eatimated 
population 
Jan. 1, 1878 

OontTilmtJon 
p6i head. 

South Australia . 


237,636 


Tasmania . . . . 

• 

106,000 

8fd, 

Victoria , . . . 


861,500 

nd. 

Zealand 


417,632 

l\cl. 

Hew South Wales 


666,000 


Queensland 


203,096 


Total 


2,479,880 making 7^c?. 


the average contribution per head in all the colonies. 
At the antipodes of Great Britain, as in Great Britain, 
most earnest and self-denying efforts wei’e made to 
render assistance. A description of what was done in 
South Australia will serve as an indication of the activity 
and zeal displayed. On Wednesday, September 19, 
1878, a meeting convened by the mayor of Adelaide 
(Mr. Caleb Peacock) was held in the city, and a com- 
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mittee formed to organise a sclietne for sending speedy 
relief to the famine-stricken districts in India. This 
committee, together with a few other gentlemen whose 
names were added subsequently, had the general over- 
sight of the movement, but the practical organisa- 
tion and working out of the scheme was entrusted to 
an executive sub-committee. The final report issued 
says : — ‘ After careful deliberation the sub -committee 
considered it undesirable and unnecessary to make — 
as they were strongly urged to do — a house-to-house 
canvass in Adelaide and the suburbs for subscriptions. 
Active measures, however, were taken to disseminate 
information respecting the famine and its sad results, 
and to distribute subscription-lists and books for the 
collection of contributions. The sub-committee re- 
ceived great assistance in their labours from the pro- 
prietors of the Regists)' news])aper, who printed free of 
cost 50,000 copies of an article on the famine compiled 
from authentic sources ; also from Messrs. Scrymgour 
and Sons, who gratuitously printed a large number of 
lithographed letters, with which they communicated 
with persons in the city, suburbs, and country districts. 
Aid was also afforded by Mr. Dobson (of the Teihple 
of Light), who presented to the committee a number of 
copies of photographs received from the mayor of Mel- 
bourne, portraying the sad effects of the famine. To 
all these gentlemen, and to many others whose zealous 
co-operation involved the expenditure of much time and 
attention, the committee on behalf of the public generally 
desire to record their most sincere thanks. 

‘ Lists were distributed to all parts of the country 
as follows : — To local conamittees, 103 ; corporations, 
67 ; district councils, 380 ; post offices, 69 ; public- 
houses, 570 ; sheep-stations, 222 ; police-stations, 85 ; 
public institutions, 56; private institutions, 173; banks, 
81 ; local courts, 6 ; churches and chapels, 76 ; societies, 
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20 — 1,908. A total Dumber of 1,908 libts and 68 books 
"were issued in this way. 

‘ The interest which was taken in the movement by 
the public generally in South Australia was manifested 
by the ready response which was made to the appeal — 
a response which enabled the committee to remit within 
a fortnight a first instalment of 3,000/. This credit 
was sent by telegram, so that it was immediately avail- 
able in India. Within six weeks a further remittance 
of 5,000/. was in like manner sent to Madras, and 
on December 4 an additional 3,000/. was forwarded. 
The total amount raised has been 11,460/. s deduct 
amount already remitted, 10,000/.; expenses incurred, 
260/. — 10,260/.; leaving amount in hand to be remitted 
about 1,190/. Reckoning bank interest on the current 
account and the exchange on drafts, the sum of 11,450/. 
subscribed here will be equivalent in India to an amount 
exceeding 12,000/.' 

To Victoria belongs the honour of having contri- 
buted the largest donation to the fund of any individual 
contributing. Mr. W. J. Clarke, a wealthy squatter, 
gave 2,000/. 

Rrora Canada, Jamaica, and other West India Islands, 
Natal, British Guiana, Mauritius, Hong Eong, the Straits 
Settlements, Gibraltar — ^in fact, without exception fi’om 
every part of the British dominions, contributions were 
sent. The solidarity of the British Empire was exem- 
plified in a most pleasing manner by the sympathy and 
aid which the relief fund called forth. India was the 
centre of attraction in every part of the world, and a 
stronger bond than administrative acts could weave 
cemented all parts of the Queen’s dominions as they had 
never been cemented before.^ 

^ The Norfolk Islaadeia, deacended ftom t!be mutineers of the 'Bounty,' 
who settled first at Pitetdra, and were then moved to Norfolk Island, 
contrihuted fill, to the Madras famine relief fond. Dr. Selwyn, the 
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In India the sum raised was, comparatively, not 
large, but the explanation is to be found in the fact that 
distress was general everywhere save in Bengal, and that 
the high prices of food and other articles made large 
donations impracticable. The following details should 
be of interest : — 

Gontributiom from Indian Princes. 

Its, a. p. 

H.H the Mahfli'aja of Borocla .... 10,000 0 0 

H.H, the Mahai-aja of Ti-avaneore .... 8,000 0 0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Oocliin ..... 5,000 0 0 

n.H. the Eaja of Venkatagiri .... 2,000 0 0 

H.H. the Maharaja Holkar 10,000 0 0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mourbhiiq .... 6,000 0 0 

H.H. liho Maharanee of Shoiiia Moyo of Cos‘»imbnzar 2,000 0 0 

H.H. the Begum of Bhopal 1,000 0 0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Vizianagram . . . 1,000 0 0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Pumea ..... 1,000 0 0 

H H. the Maharanee of Batjat Koer Tioori . . 1,000 0 0 

H.H. the Eaja of Poodoooottah .... 600 0 0 

Eegimtental Gontributiom. 

a. p. Sb. a. p, 

2n(l Eegt. M.S. Oav. 8th Eegt. N.I. . . 127 2 0 

officers and men . 132 11 0 9th Eegt. N.I. , . 142 9 0 

2nd Eegt. M.N.I. , 115 0 0 10th E^. M.H.I. . 95 0 0 

2nd Eegt. Ghoorkas 93 8 0 16th Eegt. M.ir.I. . 142 14 0 

Srd Eegt. Sikh . .163 11 6 20th Eegt. H.I. . . 149 0 0 

4th Eegt. B.I. . . 257 6 0 26th Eegt. H.I. . . 256 11 0 

4th Eegt. M.I. . .282 13 0 26th Eegt. H.I. . . 136 2 0 

4th Eegt. P.O H.O. . 90 0 0 28tli Eegt. N.I. , . 196 8 0 

4th Oav. H.O. . . 236 4 0 40th Eegt. ... 110 0 0 

6th Eegt. Ghoorkas . 350 0 0 89th Eegt. H.M. . 375 0 0 

Bishop of Melanesia, states in a letter to the Bishop of Madras, that the whole 
community does not number 400 soiils. ‘ They are by no means well off, 
and derive their money ohiefty from whaling, which is carried on for ahont 
six months of the year, and from the sale of their produce to chance whalers, 
and also by the sale of cattle to New Caledonia. But the story of the ihmine 
has touched their hearte deeply ; and as they took advfmtage of ihe-day of 
intercession to use it also ae a day of thanlt^viug for then’ safety during the 
whaling season, their offertory may ha considered as in part a thank- 
offering.' 
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MAJSrSION HOUSE INDIAH EAMINE EELIEF EUND. 


09tiun^«fi. 

Tlie Eight Houovu'ahle Sir Thomas White, Lord Moyor (ehturman). 
The Bight Ilouourahle the Earl of NorthLrook, 4, TTamilton Place, 
Piccadilly, W. 


Sir N. M. de Bolhschild, M.P., New 
Ooort, St. iSwithin’s Lane, E.O. 

Lioul -General Sir Iletiry Norman, 
16, Weslhourne Sq., W. 

E. . I). Hodgson, Esq. M.P., 8, 
Bishopsgate St. Within, E.O. 

0. Baring, Esq., 8, Bishopsgate 
St. Within, E.O. 

Sr 0. H. MUls, M.P., Lomhard St., 
E.O. 

H. M. Matheson, Esq., 3, Lomhard 
St.,E.O. 

Boron de Stem, 0, Angel Oomt, E.O. 

L. Hath, Esq., 12, Tokenhouse Yord, 
E.O. 

0. Avhnthnot, Esq., 33, Great St. 
Helens, E.O. 

J, S. Morgan, Esq., 22, Old Broad 
St, E.O. 

J. Eleming, Esq., 0 S.I., 18, Leaden- 
holl St., E.O. 

S. Morley, Esq., M P., Tonbridge 

Alderman Sir W. A. Bose, 00, 
Upper Thames SI., E.O. 

Alderman Sir Eoheit Oorden, 2, 
Boyal Exchange Buildings, E.O. 

W. B. Arbuthnot, Esq., Great St. 
Helen's, E.O. 

Mr. Alderman Hadley, Oity Elour 
Mills, E,0. 

Mr. Alderman Sidney, Bowes Manor, 
Southgate, N. 

F, W. Buxton, Esq., 62, Thread- 
needle St., E.O. 

Hon, H, L. Bourke, 18, lllnch Lane 

Henry Bayley, Esq., P, and 0. 
Oompany, I^adenhfdl St,, E.O. 

S«P. Low, Parliament St., S.W. 


W. Scott, Esq., 6, East India 
Avenue 

M. Girod, 144, Loadenhiill St., E.O. 

E H. IlardcastlB, Esq., 144 Leaden- 
hall St., E.O. 

J. Sands, Esq., 60, Old Broad St., 
E.O. 

J. Pender, Esq., M.P., Eaelein Tele- 
giaph Oompany, Old Broad St., 
E.O. 

Ohmdes Teede, Esq., OoUege Hill, 
E.O. 

P, Maofadyen, Esq., Great St. 
Helen’s, E.O. 

G. Pni’hury, Esq., 87, Newgate St., 
E.O. 

Thomas Gray, Esq., 84, Eenohurch 
St., E.O. 

J. H. Grossman, Esq., Bolls Pork, 
Ohigwell 

T. J. Beeves, Esq., 11, Bong’s Arms 
Yard, E.O. 

0. B. Dowden, Esq., 19, OuUum St., 
E.O. 

A. T. Hewitt, Esq., 32, Nicholas 
Lane, E.C. 

G. Ai'huthnot, Esq., 40, Thread- 
needle St., E.O. 

G. Smith, Esq., 14, Bride Lone, E,0. 

J. N. Biillen, Esq., 06, Old Broad 

St., E.O. 

F. W. Heilgers, Esq., Ohortered 
Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, Hatton Ohamhers, E.O, 

W. Mackinnon, Esq., British Steam 
Navigation Co., E.O. 

H. S. King, Esq., 66, Oomhill, E.O. 
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Pnnaipal Subscriptions ri’cewecl in london,^ 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Qiioen-Empress , 

His Hoyal Highness the Piinee of Wales 
Her Eoyal Highness the Princess of Wales . 

IJis Eoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
Her Eoyal and Impa-ial Highness Duchess of Edinburgh 
His Eoyal ffighness Prince Leopold . 

His EoyM Highness the Duke of Oambiidge 
Her Eoyal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge 
The Cl own Pi race and Princess of Gemany 
The Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse 
The Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz 
His Giace the Duko of Bedford . 

„ „ „ „ „ Hoithumberland 

„ „ j, „ Devonshire 

The Duchess Dowager of Cleveland 
The Moat Hoble the Mm’quis of Salisbury 
The Earl of Northbrook 

Lord Leconfield 

The Eaii of Pembroke and Montgomery 
The United Gi-ond Lodge of Masons . 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
Messrs N. M. de Eothsohild and Sons 
Messrs. Baring Bros, and Company 
Messrs. Coutts and Company 
The Corporation of London 
The Grocers’ Company 
The Mercers’ Company 
The Olothworkors’ Company 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company 
The Kshmongers’ Company 
The Goldsmiths’ Oomiiaiiy . 

The Oriental Bank Corporation . 

The Widow of the late George Ashbourne, of Caloutta 
Messrs, J. S. Morgan & Co. 

Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham, & Co. 

Messrs. Stern Brotliei's 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Go, 

The Commercial Sale Eooms 
The Baltic .... 

Membei's of the Stock Exchange . 

Lloyds ..... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

600 

0 

0 

626 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

1,060 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

626 

0 

0 

626 

0 

0 

626 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

1,698 

16 

0 

1,899 

0 

0 

1,526 

10 

0 

2,300 

2 

6 


i This list is prepared chiefly to show the large sumsgiveuby individuals, 
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PRIVATE CIIARITT. 


Tovms, wa. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Aberdeon . 

3,702 

10 

6 

Aldershot . 

131 

18 

6 

Ashford 

160 

1 

2 

Aston upon Mersey 

60 

19 

1 

Atherstone . 

106 

0 

0 

Abeiystwith 

162 

18 

2 

Alfoid 

118 

6 

10 

Alyth 

109 

16 

0 

Alsager 

81 

8 

1 

Aibroath . 

460 

12 

10 

Aboidare . 

64 

13 

3 

Burslem 

400 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

802 

7 

1 

Bristol . . 

6,430 

7 

2 

Bury St.Edmunds 

488 

1 

4 

Bath . . , 

1,783 

13 

6 

Boston 

400 

0 

0 

Brighton . 

2,986 

0 

0 

Belfast . • 

3,060 

2 

1 

Basingstoko 

275 

6 

0 

Banbury , . 

261 

7 

10 

Batley . . 

350 

0 

0 

Birmingham 

7,922 

13 

2 

Bodmin 

121 

15 

0 

Bromley . 

60 

1 

7 

Burnley 

1,803 

3 

7 

Beaumaris . 

61 

4 

7 

Bedford 

859 

0 

0 

Banff. 

1,208 

6 

3 

Barton on Humber 

259 

17 

2 

Blairgowrio • 

286 

6 

7 

Brook) oy Bond . 

66 

3 

1 

Bererley Minster 

66 

6 

4 

Brighouse . 

176 

16 

8 

Borrow inEurness 

776 

4 

3 

Burton on Trent . 

214 

11 

0 

Battle 

178 

6 

6 

Belfoid 

82 

4 

0 




£ 

8 . 

cl 

Butterworth 


177 16 

4 

Biidgenoith 


636 

6 

5 

Beverley . 


163 

3 

0 

Bromsgrove 


93 

12 

11 

Buckingham 


160 

0 

0 

Barnsley . 


897 

0 

11 

Biadgwater 


160 

0 

0 

Cheltenham 


1,661 

16 

1 

Colchester . 


806 

14 

0 

Cai lisle 


949 

14 

2 

Canterbury. 


962 

7 

11 

C.imbridge (Town) 

969 

1 

6 

Cambridge, (TJni- 




versity) . 


765 

3 

4 

Coventry . 


763 

2 

6 

Cork . 


1,143 19 

9 

Chester 


1,600 

0 

0 

Cardiff , 


1,021 

6 

0 

Cleckheaton 


600 

0 

0 

Chesterfield 


314 

4 

9 

Camaarvon . 


280 

0 

0 

Congleton . 


300 

0 

0 

Couper Angus 


260 

11 

3 

Chiiie&ter . 


300 

6 

1 

Cirencester . 


331 

6 

9 

Chard 


137 

3 

6 

Cowes 


76 

2 

0 

Croydon 


213 

19 10 

Chatham . 


328 

6 

2 

Crewe 


396 

11 

0 

Chipping Horton 

60 

0 

0 

Chippenham 

■ 

124 

0 

2 

Dublin . 

• 

13,000 

0 

0 

Dundee , 

« 

4,148 14 

4 

Doncaster . 


962 

1 

9 

Derby , 


1,912 16 

7 

Devonport . 


816 16 

6 

Dewsbury . 


700 

0 

0 


j^jid the amoTQits cnntrihuted through the Man^n House by towns in 
Cb»at Bntain, by oolleeliQna in piaoes of woidiip, and from, -the Oolonies. 
Tim broad base of the mamScent contribuidon of iS820,000 may be esti- 
thated frtmi the partioulars here recorded, 
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Towm, die,— 

continued. 





£ B, tZ. 

• 


£ s. 

d. 

Dorchester . 

420 7 7 

Glossop 


203 14 

6 

Dudley 

724 2 1 

Guisborough 


100 0 

0 

Dover 

637 19 7 

Goole 


113 5 

1 

Durham 

340 7 2 

Giggleswiok 


140 6 

8 

Devkes 

269 5 9 

Glastonbury 


75 0 

0 

Denbigh 

148 0 0 

GiUjngham , 


60 0 

0 

Deal . 

109 13 6 

Guernsey ... 


387 3 

6 

Davlish 

126 0 0 





Daventry . 

100 0 0 

Hull 


4,746 0 

5 

Darlaston . 

67 0 0 

Halifax 


3,225 11 

9 

Dunstable . 

75 19 8 

Huddersfield 


3,750 0 

0 

Dalton-in-Durness 

62 0 0 

Heyrvood . 


1,144 1 

6 

Dumfries . 

61 11 6 

Hanley 


1,000 0 

0 

Dartmouth , 

50 0 0 

Han-ogate . 


845 0 

0 



Hereford . 

« 

468 14 10 

Exeter 

2,560 0 0 

Huntingdon 


460 3 

4- 

Elgin . . 

483 10 9 

Hohnfiith . 

» 

401 4 

7 

Exmouth . 

321 6 0 

Hertford . 


254 4 

2 

East Betford 

169 14 7 

Hoi-ncastle . 


244 6 

6 

Eye . 

87 1 8 

Hawick 


490 0 

0 

East Looe . 

83 13 10 

Hallaton . 


76 3 

6 



Hove . 


67 6 

1 

Eaversham . 

136 4 6 

Hendford . 


V 86 8 

4 

Falmouth , 

198 4 3 

Hanvioh . 


218 14 

1 

Forfar . , 

173 18 4 

Horbury . 


100 0 

0 

Feuton Urban, Ssr 


Hungerford 


90 13 

1 

nitaiy District 

280 0 0 

Haverfordwest 


260 14 

3 

Faringdon , 

111 12 9 

nitobin 


176 0 

1 

Folkestone . 

265 6 6 

Hythe 


70 3 

0 

Fazeley 

61 14 2 

Hayhng 


50 0 

0 

Famham . 

103 6 6 







Ipswich 


724 1 

3 

Grimsby . 

730 0 0 

Isle of Man 


492 10 

0 

Grantham . 

682 10 0 

Ivy Bridge . 


52 0 

0 

Gloucester . 

694 10 0 

Inverness . 


548 9 

3 

Great Yarmouth . 

809 13 8 





Guildford , 

363 1 10 

Jei'sey 


256 4 

5 

Groat Driffield . 

397 6 0 





Gravesend . 

416 4 8 

Keighley . 


1,646 0 

0 

GainsbaL'Dugh 

264 14 6 

Kendal 

• 

1,689 12 10 

VOL. 11. 


I 
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rEIVATB CIIAKITr. 


Towns, dso. — contimied. 




£ 

s. 

(/. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Kilkenny 


dU 10 

5 

Middleaborough . 

200 

0 

0 

Kirealdy 


330 

1 

2 

Monmouth. . 

73 

6 

6 

Kiddcimineter 

, 

351 

12 

9 

Market Drayton . 

60 

0 

0 

King’s Lynn 

« 

290 

13 

4 

Market Weighton 

50 

0 

0 

Kirkonbright 


187 

0 

8 

Maidenhead 

68 

0 

0 

Kingston npon- 





Mafierton - with - 




Thamea . 

. 

242 

8 

6 

Wansford 

100 

0 

0 

Knottingaley 

• 

133 

4 

6 





Knarosborongk 

• 

127 

8 

4 

Norwich 

2,192 

12 

3 

Kinghbiidge 

• 

150 

6 

10 

Nottingham 

2,408 

6 

0 

Blington, Hereford 

63 

16 

6 

Noithomplon 

1,656 

6 

11 






Neweaatle - upon - 




Leeds . 


7,243 13 

0 

Tyne 

6,446 

7 

4 

Leicester , 


3,427 

9 

3 

Newport, Me of 




Longton 


621 

14 

2 

Wight . 

233 18 

4 

Luton 


239 

8 

3 

N ewcastle - undei’- 




Levea . 


703 

0 

0 

Lyme 

372 

1 

4 

Lincoln 


600 

0 

0 

Newport, Mon. . 

803 16 

4 

LicMeld . 


422 

6 

2 

Newcastle, Stof- 




Lyniiugton . 


238 

2 

3 

foidshire . . 

100 

0 

0 

Ludlo-sj- 


151 

2 

9 

New Molton, 




Louth 


478 17 

9 

Yorkshii’e 

361 13 

9 

Launceston. 


203 

4 11 

Neath . 

383 

9 

8 

Leek . 


253 16 

6 

Noithalleiton 

190 

7 

10 

Loughborough 


130 

0 

0 

Newark 

231 

6 

4 

Lyme Eegis 


86 

0 

0 

Newton Abbot . 

470 

0 

0 

Littlehampton 


66 

0 

0 

Newbury . 

261 

0 

1 

Luton Hoo . 


68 12 

4 





Lynn . 


88 11 

2 

Oswestry . 

380 

3 

0 

liOHtwitJiiel. 


70 

0 

0 

Ossebt. 

200 

0 

0 

Idttleport , 


60’ 

3 

0 

Otteiy Bt. Mary . 

106 

7 

9 

Maidstone . 


1,071 

16 

0 

Perth . , , 

3,176 

0 

0 

Macclesfield 


350 

0 

0 

Portland . 

120 

P 

0 

IVtatlock 


331 

6 

r 

Plymouth . , 

2,216 

n 

10 

Matgate 


269 

7 

6 

Portsmouth 

732 

1 

11 

Mansfield, Hotts . 

290 14 

0 

Pontefract , 

406 

6 

6 

Moipeth . 


166 

7 

8 

Penzance . 

300 

0 

0 

Montrose , 

« 

140 

0 

0 

Penrith 

660 

0 

0 

Motherwell 

* 

73 

7 

3 

Peterborough 

409 

11 

5 



towns, colonies, CUUNCnES. 
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Towns, Sic. — eontimied. 



£ s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

Preston 

4,655 15 

0 

Sutton Coldfield . 

267 10 

0 

Petei’sfield . 

89 16 

0 

Southampton 

1,382 6 

2 

Paisley 

1,000 0 

0 

Shrewsbury 

1,068 9 

7 




Stafford 

578 2 

7 

Piuncorn 

584 5 

6 

Sitlingboume 

100 0 

0 

Boclidale . 

2,000 0 

0 

Salisbiu'y . 

1,040 6 

3 

Bothesa .7 and 



St, Austell . 

211 2 

4 

Bute 

476 10 

0 

South Shields 

124 16 

0 

Bochester . 

319 18 

5 

Sndbm-y . 

160 9 

1 

Eomford . 

856 11 

11 

Seaham Harbour 

136 0 

0 

Beigate 

650 7 

10 

St. Helens . 

738 8 

6 

Beading 

737 14 

7 

Shiptonron.- 



Eomsey 

159 15 

7 

Cravon . 

449 3 

11 

Bedditch . 

60 0 

0 

Swansea 

358 15 

5 

Eipon 

406 0 

0 

Staines 

166 18 

7 

Boyston . 

252 16 

10 




Bamsbottom 

300 0 

0 

Toi'quay 

960 0 

0 

Biobmond (York.) 

318 4 

6 

Taunton . 

067 10 

0 

Bothabam . 

1,039 8 

1 

Tynemouth. 

877 19 

11 

Ehyl . 

164 10 

2 

Tiverton . 

194 0 

0 

Boss . 

82 2 

6 

Toi’i’ington . 

59 14 

7 




Tamwoith . 

341 11 

10 

Sheffield . , 

6,700 0 

6 

Tdgnmouth , 

414 7 

4 

Stockport , 

1,847 4 

0 

Tipton 

200 0 

0 

Stomford , 

313 0 

0 

Tavistock . 

262 7 

4 

Sidmouih . 

246 19 

1 

Tewkesbury 

112 9 

0 

Southport , 

1,532 6 

7 

Tenby . 

306 5 

6 

Scarborough 

818 12 

0 

Tm-nham G-rcen . 

120 15 

2 

Sandwich . 

128 15 

7 

Totnes 

56 11 

8 

Stoke-on-Trent . 

610 19 

7 

Truro 

300 4 

2 

Stoiu'bndge. 

541 14 

3 

Teufcerden . 

67 8 

6 

Stoui-port . 

106 14 11 

Towoestm . 

70 18 

3 

Sunderland. 

1,791 6 

6 




Stonehouse (De- 



Ventnor . 

51 15 

6 

von) 

180 0 

0 




Saffi-on Walden . 

404 10 

7 

Winchester . 

782 1 

0 

St. Stephen’s 

228 10 

0 

Wigan 

1,675 0 

0 

St. Margaret’s . 

68 10 

0 

West Bi>omwch , 

703 7 

3 

Saltash 

67 12 

5 

Warvfick . 

4,663 16 11 

South Molton 

120 16 

6 

Windsor 

172 1 

0 
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miVATiS CHAUITY. 


Towns, — continued. 



£ 

8 . 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

■Wolvorhampton . 

1,034 

4 

1 

Wycombe . 

78 18 

3 

Wakefield . 

1,600 

0 

0 

Wisbech. 

164 4 

6 

Wtitby 

748 14 

5 

WiaxaJl 

132 17 

6 

Walsall 

467 

2 

7 

Whilohaven 

799 10 

4 

Wells . 

183 

18 

8 

Wcdnosbmy 

394 9 

11 

West Hartlepool 

603 

9 

8 

Weymouth . 

273 5 

6 

Wneidle MndW.udle, 



Wi exham . 

286 4 

11 

Rodidalo 

180 

0 

0 




Wilton 

196 

2 

0 

York . 

, 2,606 10 

6 

West Abbey 

140 

0 

7 

Yeovil 

100 0 

0 


Colonies. 


Auckland, How Zealand 


600 

0 

0 

Biitish Guiana 


2,000 

0 

0 

Coquimboo ..... 


38 

9 

6 

Bi eomantle (Western Australia) 


43 

11 

8 

Hong Hong 


140 

16 

2 

Hobart Town 


1,663 

8 

4 

Inveio.u'gill . . . . 


600 

0 

0 

J.imiica 


1,024 10 

0 

New Plymouth, New Zealand . 


640 

10 

4 

New Soutli Wales .... 


17,740 

0 

0 

Otago, New Zealand .... 


4,010 

0 

0 

Pietermaiitzbuigh .... 


860 

0 

0 

Wanganui, New Zealand . 


617 

3 

7 

Wellington, New Zealand . 


1,994 

6 

1 

Pei’ Sir J. Yogel, Agent General for 
Zealand - . . . . 

New 

2,094 

2 

6 

Collected at the Biitish Vico-OonsnJate at 
Pium4 

21 

3 

4 

Ghwohts, <fcc. 

Westmuisler Abhoy .... 


140 

0 

7 

St. P.^tll’fc. Oathodial .... 


147 

0 

3 

Holy Trinity, Paddington . 


461 

2 

8 

St. PauTa, Paddington 


424 

16 

2 

St. John’s, Paddington 


402 

10 

4 

St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington , , 


333 

6 

8 

St. Maiy Magdalene, St. Leonatda . 


240 

2 

2 

Holy Tiinity, Tunbridge Wells , 


230 

18 

3 



COLLECTIONS IN CHURCtlES. 
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GTmrcliea, t&c. — continued. 




£ 

8, 

d. 

St. Judo’s, South Elonsington 


231 

15 

G 

St. Stephen’s, "Westbourne Pai-k . 


228 

10 

0 

Ohi'i&t Church, Highbury . 


224- 

4 

3 

St. Paul’s, Onelow Sqtiai-e . 


223 

8 

5 

Camden Ohui’ch, Camberwell 


2U 

13 

7 

Matson Church, Gloucester 


213 

9 

2 

St. Mark and St. Andi'ew’s, Surbiton . 


202 

18 

10 

St. Augustine, Highbury New Pai't . 


142 

10 

6 

St. James’, Kidbrook .... 


no 

14 

1 

St. Paul’s, Beckenham 


134 

16 

6 

Quebec Chapel 


116 

0 

4 

St. Stephen’s, Canonbuiy . 


100 

0 

0 

Chidst Ohiirch, Streatham . 


146 

U 

2 

Beddington Church .... 


112 

2 

G 

St. Bartholomew, Sydenham 


181 

6 

0 

St. Michael’s, Blaokheath Pai'k . 


128 

7 

2 

St. Maiy’s, Balham .... 
St. Luke’s, West Holloway 


100 

6 

0 


100 

0 

0 

St. James’ Parish Church, Dover 


102 

0 

0 

St. Judo’s, Mildmay Park . 


103 

9 

7 

Otley Palish Ohiu-ch .... 


126 

0 

0 

Mouken Hadley Chm-ch 


100 

10 

0 

Parish Ohui'ch, Holy Trinity, with 

St. 




Savioui'’s Chapel of Ease . 


123 

0 

0 

St. John the Evangelist, Penge . 


1S5 

10 

0 

St. John’s, Blackheath 


113 

10 

4 

Christ Church, Lee .... 


139 

1 

6 

Mortlake Church, with Christ Church, 

East 




Sheen 


117 

8 

9 

Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells 


120 

16 

8 

Christ OhuToh, Eolkestone . 


170 

9 

0 

St. Stephen’s, South Dulwich 


130 

6 

9 

Ackworth Church .... 


176 

8 

2 

Bath Abbey 


134 

12 

0 

St. Peter’s, Bayswater 


183 

0 

6 

St. John the Baptiet Church, Hove . 


100 

1 

2 

St. Mark’s, Lewisham 


100 

3 

4 

Sb. Mark’s, Hamilton Tennce, N.W. . 


136 

6 

5 

St. Michael’s, Highgate 


108 

2 

4 

Christ Church, North Brixton . 


149 

2 

9 

St. George’s, Bloomsbury . 


126 

14 

6 
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PRIVATE CHARITY. 


Chv/rchea, <ko. — coaiiuned. 



£ 

g. 

d. 

Tempoiary and Paiiah Ohiu'cli, Olielteiiham 

182 

19 

6 

Tiimty Oliuich, We&ton supei-Mare . 

169 

13 

9 

Parish Chuich, ‘Weaton-supei-Mais . 

108 

11 

1 

Chjist (Jhiireh, Ciouch End, Hornsey . 

106 

17 

8 

St George's, Biokley 

101 

19 

1 

Poimdling Hospital Chapel 

105 

9 

9 

St Hargaict’s, Lee 

133 

6 

7 

Ohiu(di Eaton Chtucli .... 

126 

3 

0 

St Maik’b, Timhiidge Wells 

105 

1 

6 

St Matthoiv, Cioydon .... 

123 

16 

10 

IJeTOiley Church 

114 

12 

0 

Eailey Ohm oh, Reading .... 

142 

3 

10 

Holy Trinity, Kilbmn .... 

102 

3 

8 

Ohikt Ohm ch, Surbiton .... 

132 

9 

10 

Tnmty Church, Eastbourne 

176 

16 

0 

Palish Church of Holy Tiinity, Sydenham 

180 

0 

0 

Ohiist Ohmeh, Woithmg .... 

116 

17 

0 

St James’, Holloway . ... 

165 

1 

10 

Eton College Chapel 

146 

0 

0 

Satteithwaite Church ..... 

122 

12 

0 

St Mniy’a, Ohehnsfoid .... 

124 

2 

10 

Ohiist Ohmdh, Mal-vem .... 

106 

16 

2 

St George’s Chapel, Kemp Town 

147 

8 

2 

St James’, Westmoi eland Stioot, Maiylebone 

111 

17 

0 

St. Peter’s, Belsize Park .... 

166 

12 

8 

Eugby School Chapel ..... 

101 

0 

0 

Ohiist Church, Gipsy Hill .... 

143 

12 

2 

Chnst Church, Ohislohuist . • . . 

122 

12 

2 

St. Michael’s, Paddington . 

168 

9 

6 

Weybiidge Parish Ohmeh .... 

116 

3 

10 

St. Maly's, Christchurch, and St. John the 




Baptist, Wimbledon .... 

176 

12 

8 

Holy Trinity, Swane 

136 

8 

4 

St. Paul’s, Hamlet Road, Uppei Koiwood . 

no 

6 

0 

Eoid Church, Noithumbeiland . 

143 

0 

0 

St. Michael’s, Hlghgate .... 

111 

19 

8 

ftiehmond Church 

106 

16 

2 

Oswestiy Parish Church .... 

136 

10 

0 

St. Leonard’s Parish Church 

113 

16 

8 

Immanuel Church, Btreatham 

190 

6 

2 







: - 



COLLECTIONS IN CIIUHCIIES. 


1 


Churches, <La. — coutinnod. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Tiiiiity Cliui’ch, 01i6ltenLnm 

115 

2 

9 

St. Maik’s, Eeigate 

100 

0 

0 

C'lnist Cliurch, T5i-ig]iion .... 

189 

10 

0 

St. Jolm the Divine, Kennington 

lOG 

8 

10 

Holy Tiinity, Boui'uemonth 

162 

0 

11 

Downs Baptist Chapel, Clapton . 

113 

14 

7 

Camden Eoad Baptist Chapel 

118 

9 

0 

Moti'opolitan Tabevnaclo .... 
Rogont’s Park Baptist Chapel 

270 

18 

0 

129 

7 

2 

Chelmsford Congi'egational Chapel, London 
Boad . 

102 

0 

6 

Blackheath Oongiegational Cbmch 

1G3 

14 

G 

New Court Congi-egatioiial Chmoh, Tolling- 
ton Park ...... 

103 

1 

6 

Ciavon Hill Congregational 01in|)el, Tolliug- 
ton Park 

100 

0 

0 

Lewisham Congregational Chmoh, Tolling- 
ton Park 

180 

13 

5 

Brixton Independent Church . . 

103 

11 

10 

St. John’s Wood Presbyterian dim’ch . 

117 

7 

2 

St. Paul’s Preshyteriiwi Church, Westboiuno 
Grove 

141 

10 

0 

Maiylebone Presbyterinn Chm'oh . . 

13.3 

9 

1 

Central Synagogue ..... 

183 

11 

0 

Roman Catholic Churches and Chapels 

832 

10 

0 

Piimitive Methodist Connexion . 

554 

19 

6 

Welsh Oalvinistio Methodists 

1,060 

18 

4 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE IMSTUinUlING COMMirTEES*. INCIDENTS IN THE 
WORK OE RELIEF, 

Tiil rccoi'fl of the labours of the various local committees 
aacl sub-committees of the Madras Pi’esidency covers 
nearly fifteen hundred pages of foolscap, in most cases 
])rintcd in small type. It is obviously impossible to do 
more than give a general idea of the manner in which 
the money contributed was spent, and this could not, 
perhaps, be bettor done than in the words of the reports 
submitted from time to time. To these reports of com- 
mittees may useful be added incidents of interest 
gleaned from the pages of the ‘ Weekly Statements of the 
Executive ReUef Committee.’ At the outset the general 
committee in Madras determined, whilst laying down 
broad lines of relief arrangements, to leave details to 
local committees. These committees proved themselves 
worthy of the trust reposed in them. This will appear 
from a few illustrative particulars; — 

MODE or KELIXP IM THE MOrUSSIL. 

The tAlnka of Tiipatoie and Uttengen-y, ■which, aie in charge of 
tho Load aasistnnt collector, Mr. LeFanu, contain a popnldtion of 
dhont 310,000 in 710 villages The Uttoiigeiiy taluk is as laigc 
again as. the Tnjiiloie taluk, anti la siiffeiing fiom famine as seveidy 
as an} taluk in the distuct ei.cept Daimapooiy. 

The niodo in which the committee pioposes to work these taluks 
for leliot piiipofies la the folloiviiig — The taluk of Tnpatore is dmded 
into eight and that of TJttengoiry into sixteen divisions, each division 
cantaining about tluity-foiir villages on an avetage. The members of 
committee have each undorlaken to viat all the villages in one or 
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more tlivi&ions, to go from hoiibe to house end to iuqiiii’o into the cii'- 
ouiuBtanoes of every hoiibcholder, and to enter on tho spot in a book 
made for tlie pm'pose tlio name of the person entitled to I'oliof, the 
amount of kist paid on his land, and the amount ■within 20 rs. to bo 
given him. If his case bo such as to require more help than 20 is. a 
note is to be made of it for tire favoui'able considernlion of the com- 
mittee. Then a ‘ ticket ’ is given to tho individual 'with a number on 
it con'c.sponding to the number opposite his name in the book, aird ho 
is told to come to the taluk to-wn any day after the 20tlr instant to get 
the sum allotted to him. The object of fixing this date is twofold — 
] , that sufficient time be given to the didegates to prepare their lists 
and get them passed hy the committee; and, 2, that sufficient time 
he given to the Madr'os committee to arrange for i emitting the sum 
asked for. The method eniails much labour, but ■sro are convinced 
that it is the o>ily efficient plan of carrying out the intention of the 
relief committee. Thu list of goirtlcuren who have voluntoorod to 
carry out this p’nn in tho.se taluks, which I append, will show you 
that money placed at tho disposal of this committee will ho utilised in 
the heat possible manner to meet tho irecessitios of ihe distresssed. 

The urgent noooaaily of having the money placed at once at the 
disposal of the committee arises from tho fact that unless cultivators 
are assisted within fll'toeu days to sow Ihoir fields, tho season for sow- 
ing will have passed away and the oppoidunity of helping them lost 
for the present. I tin.st, therefore, that tiro sum asked for will bo 
sanctioned without delay. 

Oui' calculation of the probable sum required is made as follows : — 
From inqitiries made by nro in some villages I conclude that an 
average of ten cultivators in each ■village will require help on an 
avoi'age of 1 5 rs. each. In 740 ■villages this will amormt lo 1 1 1,000 rs., 
■which is a little more than the sum asked. 

This committee agree with the lladi'as committee that it is very 
desirable to Lave some gener-al standard by which grants to ryots in a 
collcotoiate should ho regulated. Bat tliis is very diffienlt, and indeed 
impossible under the circumstances, if our aid to ryots is to bo of real 
value. The time requii'ed for conference and discussion by committees 
before such a standai'd could be arrived at is the very time in which 
the ryots should sow their fields, and hence in which the aid of tho 
committee woidd be of any permanent value to them. Besides, tlie 
necessities of I'yots in difierent parts of the same districts vary, and 
hence the avei’nge amount ■to be given must also vai'y. When I ■wrote 
my letter of the 13th my calculation of the probable sum required for 
these two taluks was based on, my experience in some ■villages in the 
Bouthem part of tlie district. In those villages I found that small 
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cultivators had eithei' died, left their villages, or had lapsed to the 
doss of oooHes ; and that only the more respectable had remained at 
home, greatly reduced in circumstances; in fact, in a state of groat desti- 
tution. Honce I calculated that there would be an ava-age of ten 
persons in every village who would requu'e help averaging 16 rs. each. 

I have been this week visiting villages in this taluk every day, in order 
to prepare a list of such as are entitled to relief irom the committee, 
and I find that the average number in each village is as much again, 
but that the avaage sum required by each person is less by one-hnlf. 
That these villages aie not a fair sample of all villages in the taluk I 
feel certain, for tlioy arc those which have suffered least from famine. 

The general principles on which this committee give help to culti- 
vators are these ; — 

1, Kot to help such puttadars as can obtain a loan frrom Go- 

vernment. 

2, Not to give anything towards buying huUoeks. 

3, Not to give money to any man unless the village mnnsif 

and others testify that what he says about his circum- 
stances is true and that he will use the money given 
him for cultivation. 

4, To help cultivators who have cattle to procm-e seed gi’ain. 

6. To help such as have neither hullooks nor seed gram to hiiy 

’ the letter and hire the former. 

6. To heip those whose houses are either wholly or partially 
destroyed. 

Om' plan of operation, which I sketched in my letter of tho ISth 
instant, is such as to secure full and coriect information of every 
cultivator, and so of enabling us to give according to the relative 
wants of each individual, from 1 r. to 20 is . — Tnpatore Committee. 

I endose an English copy of ‘ Instruotions ’ which we issue in 
Tamil to Iho agents of the local committee. After defining the 
classes Government piovide for, these instructions sanction the five 
following kinds of relief : — 

1. Persons in great distress who are not entitled to Goveam- 

ment help. 

2. Eriendless children and oiphans not reached by Goverament. 

3. Hiro of two ploughs for a day, or one plough for two days, 

in cases of great poverty — equivalent to a grant of 12 annas, 

i. Where the roofs of houses have been sold for fodda*, or have 
been sold for the sustenanoe of the owner, or have been 
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burnt, three days’ oooly for a man and a woman may be 
given when the need is great — the object being to give 
support whilo the work is being done. 

6. In extreme oases clothing may be given daring the cold 
season — three yards of rough cloth to an adult, and one 
and a half for a child. 

The maximum aid per diem to be given to on adult is the value of 
] lb. of rice (equal to 1 anna 3 pies at present) and 3 pies in^money, 
and for a child half that amount. 

No aid in excess of 5-8-0 rs. per mensem is to be given to one 
fiimily without the expi-ess sanction of the Oommittee . — Dindiyvl 
Committee, 

At no better place than tliis perhaps could the tes- 
timony of the Government of India to the good work 
done by the local committees be stated. Writing to the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy in Council said : ‘ In 
their “Weekly Statement” of October 20 the committee 
laid down the general principles which have since 
guided their expenditure. With the assistance of the 
Government officials in the districts, and by the agency 
of two of their own delegates, they established sub- 
committees and agencies all over the country, number- 
ing by last reports no less than llOj and to these sub- 
committees they entrusted the expenditure of their 
funds, with the general instructions that two-thirds of 
the sums supplied were to be expended in giving to 
agriculturists the means of starting afresh in their coll- 
ing, by assisting them to rebuild their houses, and to 
re-purchase bullocks and implements of agriculture, &c.; 
and one- third was to go towards relieving the destitute 
classes not reached by Government agency. How this 
latter part of the scheme has worked, and whether it 
has clashed in any way with the relief given out of 
Government funds, we have no information; but as the 
district officers must of necessity be the backbone of 
the suh-committees, and as the instructions of the com- 
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mittee have been precise and explicit, to avoid all 
appearance of interference with the action of Govern- 
ment, we presume that, although the operations of the 
committee must at some points have overlapped those 
of Government, yet, on the whole, the money has been 
usefully expended, and that no friction has taken place. 
In regard to the main scheme, however, of setting up 
agriculturists, we have explicit testimony, borne by 
se-s eral officers, to the excellent effect it has liad in pre- 
serving the self-respect and position of the ryot, saving 
him from sinking to the position of a day labourer, and 
enabling him to turn to the best advantage the favour- 
able prospects of the season. We do not think a more 
judicious method of expending the bulk of the vast 
sums placed at the disposal of the committee could have 
been devised, and it has doitbtless done incalculable 
good. Our heartiest acknowledgments are due to the 
committee for this result, and for the care they have 
taken to avoid friction or interference with the measures 
of Government.’ ^ 

The nature of the relief actually afforded may be 
gathered from the following extracts: — 

Dindignl, November 37, 1877. 

We are now progiessing well with the work of distiihnting the 
fimds plac®d at onr disposal. We bare already sent out into the 
■villagea 18,000 rs., mbst of which has been distributed, leading ua at 
tbie present with a balance of 7,000 rs. in hand. It has already been 
necessary to modify our original plan of distribution. In that we 
depended principnlly upon tbo soivices of the -vrilnge officials for the 
distribution of relief, their work being controlled and attested by 
honorary members of the committee, consisting chiefly of the principal 
ryots residing in the Tillages. We soon fonnd these officials were not 
trustworthy. Irr most eases there was delay in bestowing relief, and 
greater delay in submitting repoitsand returns. During the famine 
these men have had much extra work thrown on their hands ; for 

The deapalrh from ■which the above is taken was ■written in reply to 
one from the Secrotiufy of State, dated Novembm 8, 
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example, tie distiibiitioa of money doles in their villages, wlule their 
only pay -was a piece of manippa land, wliioh in the famine hnnga 
them in nothing, and is a loss to them hy the amonnt they havo 
expendoil upon it. Is it sxirprising that with daily fadlities for mis- 
approiwiating money, and with the pressure of the famine upon them, 
they recouped themselves forihdi’ work and time hy retaining money 
whidi should have relieved needy villagers 1 I have no hesitation in 
saying that the village ofEoials have been demoralised during the 
famine. Tt would have been money well spent if funds wliich have 
gone to impoit men and horses from other- parts of India had been 
employed in rewarding these wretchedly remunerated village officials 
for the substantial and responsible work they were called upon to 
perform. As it was, a short experience proved that it was inexpedient 
to employ them ; and the honoraa-y members, who were appointed 
without a referonee bemg first made to thorn, proved in the major-rty 
of eases either unwilling or incompetent to do our work. 

In this state of things wo had to look around for other agencies 
which wore fortunately at hand. The Eev. J. S. Chandler, of Battala- 
gondu, under-took the distribution of funds, directly, or- by the aid of 
his oateobists and teachers, ia sixty villages. The Rev. E. OhoBter 
allowed his subordinates to take charge of forty-one viHagos. The 
Eev. L. St. Oyr and the Eev. A. 3. Larmey, Eoman Catholic priests, 
had the distrrbutiou in tliirty-one villages allotted to them ; and the 
special deputy collector, Subba Iyer, undertook relief operations in 
forty-three villages ; while I employed agents in seventeen villages. 
This makes a total of 197 villages tWs provided for out of 204 in tho 
taluk. The distidbutor-s are all strongly urged to avail themselves of 
the local knowledge of the village officials and principal ryots while 
bestowing relief. 

We find this plan works vei-y well. The committee appoints 
the proportion of relief to be given in each village. Spodal cases 
needing extra assistance must be r-efer-r-ed to the committee. Occa- 
sionally a village headman rofuses to attest the registers and tickets 
because he is not p.xid for it and it is not Grovernment work ; but a 
substantial ryot can alwiiys do this duty. At times the distributor 
has been urged to divide a certain proportion of the funds with Iho 
village officials, and in one case the goomastah of a village munaif 
kept back a portion of the money d,ole, on the pretext that the persons 
owed money to him. We have nob yet met with any case where the 
distributors have token a part in, or connived at, wrong-doing of tiiis 
sort. This committee acknowledge with pleasure the eameataess and 
promptitude with which the various distributors have entered upon 
this ^ritohlo duty. 
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The stdFeiiag in the district is srill great, and must ncodb be till 
afler the haireat is gathered in. At Eettiappotty, dm-ing the shoit 
time the agent of this committee -was there bestowing relief, three 
persons died of starvation. Out of thirteen children sent to me a 
fortnight ago, five have already aueonmbed, and others I'emain in a 
very precarious condition. I have started an orphanage, in which 
there are at present 124 children. Within the next week the number 
will reach IBO. Some of the ohildi'en sent from the outlying dis- 
tricts are in a most deplorable condition, and the utmost care and 
attention fails in many cases to save them. 

There are villages where special help is needed. In some places 
almost the entire vUlago has been bmnod down by thieves who hoped 
to profit by the confusion. For example, the village of MaJliap- 
panpattl consisted of two or three streets of Botuan Catholic and one 
row of pariah honaes. The houses were fired and all destroyed, with 
the exception of the pariah houses. This hapxmed some months since, 
yet many of the villagers have been unable to rebuild thetr houses, and 
seek aid from us. 

We are thankful for the means placed at om.’ disposal for relieving 
the general distress, and tiest that, as the sum already allotted to ns 
will soon be expended, the general committee will give us a furiher 
grant of 10,000 rs. for the month of December. 

P.S. — had soareely completed this letter, when a communication 
from a member of the committee came to hand, from which I extract 
the following paragraph : — 

‘ A young man died at onr ohurdh-door last iright. A Ghakklia 
boy died, and the body was left unburied for five days in Pangalapatti. 
In Atlioor, when they were diatribnting relief, a man who stepped 
forward to r’eooive his dole at the call of his name died from the effort 
before receiving the dole-' — ^W. Yobke. 

Coimbatore, November 25, ) 877. 

I have the honour to submit another r-eport on the working of the 
local committee at Coimbatoi’e; and I trust that the general com- 
mittee will he satrsfied that the funds ore beiog distributed and aid 
afforded to those i>equiring it with os much ra^ndity as is possible. 
My former report shows the modes of relief to which wo are giving 
our particnlor attention, and it is tmnocassary to recapitulate them. 

2, In the town of Ooimhatore the expenditure duriirg the past 
fortnight has beon 3,632 rs. 13 annas, as shown in the following 
table {— 
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Form of Rolief 

No. of perioni 

Amount 

Support of life, money dole, &o. 

Day nursories 

Olotbing 

Kepairuig houses 

To oiillivalors fur seed, &:c. 

Miscellaneous chanty 

Oflice expenses ...... 

6,270 

4,718 

206 

n 

3 

243 

Rs. A. 

2,468 8 
616 12 
217 16 
272 4 

28 0 

77 8 

3 


3,632 12 


Tho avei'ogea will be found to be as satisfactory as in my former 
report. A sitm of 283 rs. 9 annas bos to be deducted from the cost 
proper of feoding tho children in the day mu'SQT.’y, for that sum was 
expended in building the three sheds lecjuirod and in fencing the 
same j a liunp sum of 28 rs. 10 annas was also paid for some Swiss 
milk, of which veiy little, howevei’, has yet been used. Malting 
allowance for these sums, the aveiviges are approximately 7^ annas pei- 
head for money doles; 8J pies for the day nursery; 16 annas for 
clothing; 3-12 rs. for reimiiing houses; 9-5-4 rs. to cultivators; 
6-1 annas for miscellaneous charity. 

3, I mentioned in my last that we contemplated starijing a large 
day nmjseiy, or, moro properly sijeahing, a feoding-kitohen for poor 
ohUdren : and we find it working admirably. The number of children 
has increasod, and, as will be seen, the daily average of children fed 
numbers S37, Two of the ladies of tho station have most kindly 
undertaken the saperintendonce of the kitchen, and are indefatigable 
in thdr attendance and care for the children who flock to the place. 
There are still many cases of most fearfully emaciated children, some 
still coming, whose chances of life seem quite gone ; and since October 
12, when the kitchen was first commenced, thiiteen childi-on, who wero 
too far gone when brought to the Mtohen, have died. Eiit numbers of 
children have benefited, and been savod by this . timely aid ; some 
Lave so impi’oved that they have been removed from the list, and 
others are rapidly improving ; and it is a pleasure to contrast their 
appearance now, bad as in many oases it still is, with their general 
appearanco some few weeks back. 

4. The reports from the various sub-committees among whom the 
town was divided are all most cheering, showing that, though distress 
still prevails in parts, and wiU continue until the harvest is got in and 
prices fall, the general condition of the peoifle is much improved, and 
the numhei'S receiving weekly doles will probably bo soon reduced ; 
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though, the expenditure for cLothmg and repair of houses may 
increase. 

5. The item of miscellaneous charity is given to help strangers 
back to their villages, and also to those who have no fixed residence 
in town and yet require immediate relief. 

6. In the Coimbatore taluk the returns show an expenditure of 
8,147-8 rs. j the averages being nearly 1 r. per head, for money doles 
4^ annas for clothing ; 7-.‘}-3 rs. for repairing houses; 6-2-10^ rs. to 
cultivators ; and 8-iOf annas for miscellaneous charity. The average 
for money doles is higher than in the town, but that is owing to the 
fact that in many cases money dol(» have to be given for two or three 
weeks at a time, as the villages cannot be constantly visited, while 
in the town the doles are given weekly. 


Foim of B^ef 

No, of pel sons 

Amount 

Support of life, money doles, &c. . 

Olotliing 

Itepamng houaes ..... 

To cultivators for seed, &C. 

IHscoUaneous charity 

6,289 

133 

216 

100 

00 

Si. A. 
6,342 10 

76 10 
1,648 8 
1,229 12 

60 0 


8,147 8 


7. The reports from the sub-committees of this taluk show that 
almost all lands are now under cultivation save those purposely 
reserved fw pastiuage ; that the growing crops are very fine, and that 
prospects are most cheering . at the same time, in some outlying 
villages where Government aid had clearly nover penetrated, there is 
still much difitLcss and much emaciation, especially among the children, 
and help will be needed till Jauuaiy. Besides the money doles the 
chief aid now to be given is for repairing and rebuilding houses, 
many having been totally destroyed. 

8. In Pulladum taluk the expenditure has been 13,949-4 rs,; and 
the averages, na far as can be aitimated, for the number of persons 
relieved has not always been given, is 11-10 annas for money doles; 
1*8 lu, for reiHiiring houses ; 6-1-6 rs. to cultivators ; 6-8 auTinf! for 
nuscelloneOuR charity. The sum shown for clothing is the amount 
expended in the pmehaso of cloths, which are being gradually dis- 
tributed ; and the returns do not show the number distributed up to 
the 15th instant. 
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Form of Belief 

No. of persons 

Amount 

Support of iifo, money doles, &c. 

Clotbing 

Itepaiiing houses 

To cultivators for seed, &o, . . , 

hliscellaiieous charity 

Office expenses 

3,040 

118 

1,703 

Es A. 
2,254 6 
624 14 
177 0 
10,922 11 

60 12 

0 10 


13,949 4 


9. From this tnluk tho report shows the prospects to be good ; 
cultivation progressing steadily, the oholimi and cumboo (U’opB pro- 
mising to be very fine. But in many cases ryots still want help, 
having spent their all in bringing their lands under cultivation, and 
not being, of course, able to go to the Government Belief Works, since 
they must continue to watch and tend their growing crops. 

10. In this taluk I regi'ct to say tiiat there have been voiy serious 
complointa of the extortions practised on tho poor ryots by the 
officials, the monegars and cumums. It has been reported that in 
many cases the monegars and cumums have extorted one-half of the 
relief given to the ryots ; and in one case where 6 rs. wei’e given to a 
lad for his support and to enable him to repair his house, no less than 
6 rs. woi'e said to have been taken by the village officuds, tho reason 
for such ou exaction being that the lad had at first refused to give 
anything. This last case was, I am glad to say, at once brought to 
the notice of Mr. Gnanabaranom Pillay, one of our committee 
mombei'S, who was visiting the taluk, and he at once brought it to 
the notice of the magistrate, who has taken np the case. The 
magistrate has written to me that on his taking up the inquiry a 
large number of similar complaints were made to him ; and our com- 
mittee member, Mr. Qnanabaiunom Pillay, is going out to the taluk 
to prosecute such oases as may be brought to light. I hear that the 
piumpt action of the magistrate has had an immediate good effect, 
causing the raataratian of a great part of what had been oxtoited, and 
I trust that any true oases may be successfully prosecuted, and this 
wholesale plunder by village o^ials be put a stop to. 

11. In the taluk of Oodoomnlapettah the expouditni'e has been 
11,297-1-6 rs., the averages being 2-5-7 x-s. &r money doleaj l^rs. 
for dothingj 3-12 rs. for repairing houses j 4-0-3 rs, to cultivators; 
1-11-1 rs. for mifioollaneouB charity. The average for money doles 
may seem high compai'ed with other taluks, but it is to be explained 
by the doles being given to last ovei' some weeks, as the villages cannot 
be constantly vidted, 

VOL. ir. K 
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Form of Relief 

No. of persona 

Amount 

Support of life, morrey doles, &o. 

Ulotbing 

liepaiitng houses 

To cultivators for seed .... 

!^L8rellancous charity 

UlTice expenses 

740 

76 

707 

2,158 

SO 

Rs, a. 
1,768 8 

84 4 
738 0 
8,007 4 

60 12 

3 6 


11,207 1 


12. The stib committee hopo that by the end of the month they 
will have disbiirted all the money i-eoeived. They report that, as in 
otlwr taluks, cultivation is general and prospects excellent, the fear 
now seaming to be that there may be too mnch rain. 

13. The return from PoUaohy taluk has not been reedved by me, 
it having been returned to that sub-committee for amendment ; but 
the distress there is very little and the amount expended is conse- 
quently smtdl, while Mr. Moonesawmy, the assistant surgeon there, 
who has joined our committee, I'^its that he still ha.s sufficient 
funds in Ids hands. 

14. I think the general committee may rest assured that the 
funds are being distributed wisely and expeditiously. What has 
ocourred in PnlLadum taluk shows the difficulties that stand in the 
way of distribution, even where the committee members ai'e on tbe 
spot and pay the money personally into the hands of the recipients of 
relief, and shows how impossihle it is to delegate the distribution to 
others than the coirunittee member’s. It is also repoi’ted that in 
many oases the village officers report lands as uncultivated which on 
inspection ar-e found to have growing crops; so that it is impossible 
to rely on reports without per'sonal inspection to tost their truth. 
Committee members bdng, then, the only reliable agents for the 
actual distribrttion of the money, the distribution must necessarily 
occupy samo little time. But in spite of all these difficulties I thmk 
the funds are being well distributed. The only complaints we have 
had have been from the PuUadum taluk ; and I do not think the 
general committee need fear that there has been any delay such as 
to affiect the cultivation, seeing that from every taluk we receive 
reports that all lands are undw cultivation. 

16. Tito lyots luivo certainly shown well in these trying times. 
In marry cases tk^ have literally sold ovei’ytliing in order to be able 
to sow their lands; and though the lands are sown the ryots must be 
supported rmtil the harvest is got in. They weU deserve it, and such. 
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as I gatlier from one siib-commitiee’s reports, will be one principal 
form of relief for the next month or two. 

P.S . — Our foitnightly return will be sent as soon as the amended 
retm-n is received from Pollaohy. 


Tiichinopoly, December 11, 1877. 

I have the honour to fonvard my loport on the operations of the 
Trichinopoly Ijocal Committee to November 30, to go by to-monw’s 
post togethm- with the prescribed retums and a printed copy of oui’ 
Praceedings, dated November 29, 1877. 

There was a short delay in our getting to work in the outlying 
poidionb of the district in consequence of the exceedingly heavy rain 
which fell last month and made travelling a matter of diflSeulty 
ovoiywhei'e, and in some places impossible, but the task of distribuinng 
funds has been pushed on with vigour and wc have already brought 
inlief to the doors of a vast iiumhor of indigeut persons. 

We commenced woik by dividing the whole district into ou'oles, 
and to each circle one member of oar oominittoo was appointed to go 
from village to vUlage and from house to 1 rouse, administcaing relief 
to those persons who were in want of food, making advances to ryots 
for the piu'ohase of seed and for the hire of ploughing cattle and 
giving clothes to the uiUced. 

The general condition of the district was even worse than wo 
anticipated, and fr-om nearly ovoiy side we have received reports 
showing how sevei'e and widespread was the distress. Mr. Fattabiram 
Filial, the collector^ B sheristadar, and a member of our committee, writes 
of the Manapparoi cirole os follows : ‘ The people ore in as wi’etched a 
state as oonkl be imagined.’ ‘ Three-foinths of the houses in Foyam- 
patti are roofless.’ In another viUngo ‘ 35 houses liave been deserted.’ 

In Melayadupatti and its suburbs ‘I saw the same tliiug over 
again — ruined houses, emaoiatad mon and women, and skeleton ohil- 
th'en, a sad spectacle.’ ' The state of these people and of those whom 
I had the good fortune to relieve in the Mnnapparui cir'cle cannot he 
realised by any who have not seen them. ... I was surrounded by 
hundr-eds of females and cliildren with scarcely a cloth to cover them.’ 
Speaking generally of the condition of a group of 15 villages in his 
cii'cle he says, * The people wer’o eating wild-grown gr'cens which the 
late imns have produced— their huts wei’e in ruins and afforded them no 
shelter, their clothes were all rags, and most of them were almost naked.* 

Yonr committee will see from thase brief extracts how tatihle was 
the distress in his circle, and what energy it required to bring rdief 
surely and swiftly to every man’s house. Mr. Fattabiram has devoted 
the -whole of his time to tiria -work with the most gi-atifying results. 

X S 
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In his last roport'i ho writes, ‘ Ciwds of lyots wont in for tho 
pui'chaso of paddy, grain, and cninlioo seeds in the faiis which are 
held in their vicinity. . . . They have set about repairing their houses, 
ploughing their waste fields, sowing seeds and propaiing seed beds.’ 
The clothes sent by tho Tiichmopoly Committee (200 pieces, each 40 
yards long and y<ud& wide) were of the greatest use. Tho people 
prized them highly. 

Tho commissioner for tho KiittaLii circle, a pensioned tahsildai', 
writes that many of the ryots are in a very reduced condition without 
seed or money to p.ty l.rbourers or to mainfciin themselves. 

From the Mrisiti cuolo accounts am rather more cheering. Mr. 
Ej<ili&bmy wrrtes that there is a fair average of land under’ cultivation 
rn tho 88 villages visited by him. 

From Arealnr, Mr. J. Aa’ivanandam Rllai writes that the staird- 
ing ci-ops in some 60 villages have been utterly destroyed by locusts. 
He desei-rbes the state of one village, Thironypoliem, as follows : ‘ The 
whole of the ryots, including the village mnnsif, piesented such a 
ghastly appearance that I never saw anything like it dui’ing the 
whole of the famine. I was somewhat thr-own bock in my ardour by 
the remarks of the tohsildai and the deprrty collector, who wore of 
opinion that there was no great firmine in their taluks ; but when I 
actually went to the villages the ravages of the locusts, the emaciated 
bodies of tho i-yots, the tottering condition of their huts, tho tom rags 
which covered their nether- limbs, al^ these told me a different tale. 
The dislr-ess is beyond description.’ 

Out operations in XJdayaipollinnr taluk were checked by a letter 
dated November 7, addressed to our Vico-Pi'osident, Mr. Seshiah 
Sastri, O.S.I., by the tahsildar, who writes as follows : 'On a caioful 
enquiry into the condition of this taluk I find that there is very little 
necessity at present for affording any relief whatever to any class of 
poor people here.’ 

Farther enquii-y, however, into tho actual state of the taluk placed 
under bis charge led the tahmldor to alter his opinion, and on 
December 4 he wx’ilos again to aak for money for ryots who have no 
food and no means to buy food. 

The general resrrlt of our work in the taluks for the pei’iod ending 
November 30 is as follows : — 

In Manapparai 10,839 pei’sons havo received 6,330 rs. far- support 
of life; 1,779-16 rs, have been spent in providing clothing, 1,626 rs. 
foi' r-epairing houses, and 2,928 rs. for purchase of seed, &o. 

In the same circle Tafasildai’ Sombamnti Ayai- distributed 2,221 
r's. for support of life ; for olothing, 1,198 I’s.j for ropalring houses, 
897 rs, I for purchase of seed and bullock hire, 1,310 ra 
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In the Mnairi talnk 824 pereons received 1,992 rs, for the snppoit 
of life j 342 were clothed (411 re.) ; 176 rs. were given for the repair 
of 61 hnls, and 11 cultivators received 102 rs. among them for the 
purchase of seed gi'ain. 

In Areahu- 636 persons received support, and 48 persons were 
clothed. These numbers, however, represent but a very small portion 
of the whole work that has to be accomplished in this circle, and 
which is being proceeded with as fast as circumstances will allow. 

In the Kuttalai circle 49 pei-sons received 233 rs. for support of 
life j 97 were clothed ; 40 houses were repaii'ed ; 377 persons received 
1,791 rs. for pru'ohase of seed, &c. 

In Thatohenkm-ohi circle (Tiachinopoly taluk) 1,439 persoirs re- 
ceived varying sums of money for support of life] 1,214 wore clothed ; 
208 received sums of money for repairs of houses ; 444 received 
advances for the purchase of seed. 

The Rev. Mr. Joyce, Roman Catholic chaplain ; Mr. Soshiah Sas- 
tri, C.S.I.; Mr. Adolphus j M.R.Ry. Per-riasamy Mudnliyar, and the 
Rev. Mr. Guest undertook the duty of looking after the poor of tho 
town of Triohinopoly. 

Mr. Seshiah Sastri and Pciriasamy Mudahyar have disbiusrd 
5,467 rs. for the support of life for about 700 families of Gosha women 
containing 2,107 souls. Some of the money was intended for repair-- 
ing hoirses destroyed by the rains, and some 200 rs, wore distributed 
to the poorest hoys in the Government Rormal School. 

The Rev. Mr. Guest has distributed money to 2,033 persons for 
support of life j 72 por'sons were clothed ; 30 I’S. were advanood to 3 
cultivators. 

The Rev. Mr. Joyce has relieved 1,682 persoirs, and 200 wore 
clothed ; 33 rs. were given for repairing houses. 

Prom the Rev. Mi'. Adolphus 280 persona have received advances 
for snppoit of life; dolhes wore issued costing 26 rs.; 17 rs. were 
given for repairing houses. 

Mr. Webster has spent 697 rs. for snhsistenoo of 121 ryots, pur- 
chase of seed, hire of bullocks, iSsc. 

Mr. Pai'sick, O.E., has distributed among 1,440 persons, chiefly the 
childi'on and women of coolies attending the relief works, clotlies 
valued at 1,000 rs. 

By the Rev. Mr. Riobolaa 162 rs. were distriliutod for support of 
life, and 10 re. wei'e spent on clothing in the TJdaiyarpolliem taluk. 

The repoi-ts received ftem those gentlemen tell the same tale of 
great distress and sufleiing and of gratitude for timely relief aflbrded, 
The narratives of distress in the town are all touching and painfully 
interestrng. Of one section of people, the Gosha women, Mr. Seshiah 
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Sastri ’writes as follows ; ‘ Soma of tho dwollLags are respoctablo, but; 
the generality are wretched hovels, which, with the houseliold utensils, 
ai’e not worth more than a few riipecb. In them dwell Gosha ladies 
with then’ numero'as families, eking out a miserable subsistence out of 
their own earnings from lace-work, and making gold thread, making 
up flower garlands and green bangles and out of any earnings of their 
husbands, descended of once well-to-do families, but now sunk to the 
position of jutka drivers, menial servants, ptmkah pullois, or in receipt 
of a Hoanty and uncertain income from nominal religious servieo at 
mouldering tombs and half-ruined dargahs. The tale of famine as 
we read it in tho condition of these Gosha women and of their 
wretched huts was in many eases most heartieuding. Some families 
represented the nobility of tho days of Chunda Sahib ; Dewans, com- 
mandants, killedars, royal phyacians, and palace high priests.’ 
The condition of other classes of people in other qnaitei-a of the town 
is vividly painted by the Eav. Messrs. Adolphus, Joyce, and Guest. 

Extracts from these reports and from those received from the 
taluks are forwarded with this letter, and will, I believe, be perused 
with gi'eat interest by youi' commi'ttee. 

We are abiU in full swing and have plenty to do before our work 
comes to a close. It is not yet too late to make advances for the piu-- 
chase of seed grain, and we have many poor persons who are sUll in 
need of clothing. Mr. Seshiah Sastri having telegraphed to Bombay, 
Madras, and ITegapatam, found that the latter place afforded the 
cheapest market, and we have already obtained 500 pieces of cloth 
from that town. 


Kalaslii, Eebruaiy 1878. 

To check the application of rehef the committee have appointed 
four supervisors who receive weekly a hst of grants made, with their 
objects, and who, after inquiry, report as to the use which the re- 
cipients have made of the money received. The grents for seed grain 
and bullocks arc the most important, and the report on these, though 
weekly continued, cannot be completed until next month, i.e., until 
after sowing time is over. 

The reports reotived to-day may perhaps be taken as typical. They 
show that out of 14 ■vUlages for which reports are received to-day, tho 
whole amovmt of land for which advances have been made has been 
ci’dtivated in eleven case-s : in the remaining three oases ad’vanoes have 
been given for sowing 44 kawniee, of which 28^ kawnies are already 
sown, and the rest of the land is ploughed ready for so'wing. The 
total expenditure thus for is, then, grants for seed grain and bul- 
locks. Ryots understand thoroughly the gratuitous nature of the 
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grant. Fully one-half of the cultivation novr on the ground is from 
seed groin bought with Mansion House money. 

The expenditure thus fai' is as follows : 


Bs. a. p. 


(1) For seed gruiu and hulLocka 

. 30,005 14 

0 

(9) „ Money doles and cloths 

. 1,284 4 

6 

(3) „ Office charges .... 

203 1 

6 

(4) „ Oontingeucies .... 

24 16 

4 


This leaves a balance of 2,487-12 rs. in the hands of the Kalastri 
Committee. 


This balance, together with the 6,000 rs. now asked foi', the Com- 
mittee propose to expend thus : 


(]) Seed grain and huEocks . 

(2) Money doles, houses, weavers’ cloths 

(3) Office charges . . , . , 

(4) Contingencies 


Bs. a. p. 
4,600 0 0 
2, .180 0 0 
680 0 0 
27 12 0 


7,487 12 0 


As giving an indication of the siiifering caused by 
high prices, the following letter, written by the Honour- 
able A. Seshiah Sastri, C.S.I., once prime minister of 
Travancore, is instructive: — 

Trldiinopoly, December 6, 1877. 

I taie the liberty of writing a few lines, touching the condition of 
the poor people residing in the Fort and suburbs of Tanjore, to which 
place I paid a visit the other day, and request the favour of your 
laying the same befoi'e the Fr^dimt ami members of the committeo 
at your earliest convenience for thaii’ consideration. 

2. I am a native of the Tajyoi-e district — served there upwards of 
three years, now ten years ago, raiding in the town of Tanjore, and, 
dming the greater portion of that time, hdd the honorary office of 
Vice-President of the Municipality, the duties of which brought me 
feoe to face with every class of the residents and took me to every 
nook and corner of the town. I have thus had ample opportunities 
of obsa-ving and knowing the condition of the people dwelling therein, 
and may therefoi’e be trusted in the statements which I am about 
to make. 

3. Moreover, during my recent brief visit, I met many of my old 
friends, both in and out of the service, and derived much information 
from them as to the present distress among tho poor of the town. 

4. The Mahrattas of Tonjoi'o, both Sundras and Brabmins, form a 
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singularly isolated community, whom the advontm'es of war, two 
centuries back, threw suddenly into the possossion of one of the richest 
and finest kingdoms in the Carnatic, and time and distance have 
almost completely cut oflf then,’ connections with their mothei'-counti’y 
— Mahmashtra. 

6. Once in possession of the prindpslity which fdl to them for the 
asking almost, they seldom had fiitther occasion for the exercise of 
military virtues, and, as a people, they soon relapsed into an easy and 
Inxuiious life, and eveiything which could contribute to finely and 
luxury was cultivated to a peifeetion which to this day has not been 
attained in the court of any other native piinee in India. 

6. Leaving out the membein of the Eoyal Eamily, the families 
more distantly related to it, the dignitaries of the palace, all of whom 
contented themselves with basking in the sunshino of royal favour 
and gi-aoe, and deriving the means of living in splendour dii’ect 
finm the Sovei-eign’s bounty — Cleaving out the numerous class of 
officials, high and low, who, in the plenitude of unbridled power, de- 
rived a boundless income, the moss of the Mahrattas derived on easy, 
comfortable subsistence, some by betaking to service, almost nominal 
in many cases, on the numerous establishments of the superior class 
above alluded to, as bearers of swoifis, maces, lances, flags, and vaidons 
otbei' emblems of powei’— as sepoys, as peons, as mahouts, as drivei-s, 
as household stewards, &c. Other's by betaking to profesBions not re- 
quiring severe manual labour, such as making flower gai'lands, lace- 
work, embroidery, and tapestry ; and similar refined occupations too 
numerous to mention. 

7. On the cession of the principality to the British about 80 years 
ago, the wealth and nffiuenoe of many, chiefly of the official dass, dis- 
appeared. But as most of the members and dependents of the Eoyal 
Bamily and the grandees and dignitaries of State always lived within 
the town, their condition was not very seriously affected, so long as 
the Baj was maintained and supported by the Eunjum Hassa allow- 
ance. 

8. When the Eaj, however, become extinct, scarcely a quarter of a 
century ago, the fall became to them a reality, and in spite of arrange- 
ments considerately made by the British with a view to break the fall, 
ruin and wrotchedness have been overtaking them year after year; for 
the impoverishment of each nobleman’s family involved in the ruin 
perhaps a dozen poor families, their aer'vants and dependents. The 
pensioned class have been, for years, heai'ing up against the severe 
pressnie of high prices. Those engaged in occupaiions 1 have already 
described have bwn eirrking deeper and deeper in poverty, both by the 
feilling off eff their trades and by the high price of food gr-ains. 
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Though a few families have emigrated, still the mass cling to thoir 
homes, tiying to make a subsistence out of almost nothing. 

9. Simple, aitless, ignoiunt, and credulous in the extreme, knowing 
and oaring to know nothing of the world outside, unaccustomed to 
severe work, and addicted to an idle and luxurious life, aud proud of 
historical associations yet too fresh to be forgotten, they have been, 
with very few exceptions, in a very wretched condition of late years. 
As one of them very pithily said to me, ‘ We cannot work — we will 
not steal — we must not b^ — we are left to starve.’ 

10. In several families, of even tho poorest, the females are quasi- 
€k)sha, and are utterly unproductive members. I mean unproduoUve 
in an economic sense — ^for otherwise, poverty and progeny soem to go 
only too much hand in hand i 

11. Now, I think, it will be easy to conceive the effects of a ter- 
rible famine on a population so situated — a famine which has token 
away aU the surplus produce of the district, and sent up the cost of 
the food gi-ains to at least three times the normal prices. I have been 
informed that tho present condition (as indeed their past ever sinco 
the famine began) of at least a thousand families is deplorable in the 
extreme, aud I, who know the people so well, can well realise it. 

13. It is nothing against the argument of my cause, if the district 
of Tanjore yielded a fair crop last year, or if a bumper crop is maturing 
on the ground in the present. Naboth’s vineyard is indeed ladcai with 
ftniit — ^but what of it to the poor neighbom's, who cannot get or buy 
a share of it. This is exactly the position of the bulk of the poor of 
Taiyore Fort and suburbs, and it is on their behEilf 1 venture to appeal 
to the general relief committee at Madras, who are so nobly adminis- 
tering tlie charity of the English nation. I feel confident that no 
portion of the Mansion House fund could be better spent than on 
the mansions of fallen greatness in Tanjore or in the tottering hovels 
where poverty reigns supreme. I feel sure that a grant of 75,000 rs. 
will go a groat way to bring relief borne to them and send into many 
a poor man’s hut a ray of cheerfulness in a night of darkness. I also 
think I could organise a thoroughly respectablo and trustworthy 
agency to carry out tho distribution of relief, should my proposal meet 
with sanction. 

The system adopted in Mysore, where district officers 
were more freely employed than in Madras, will be seen 
from the two tables appended: — 
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Extract from diary of Mr. Vbneet Row, Special Relief Officer, 

Kolur District. 

Monday, Janmiy 7. — ^Visited (S miles) EUavoopaUy P. Oonsus work 
occupied mo from 7 a.m., to S p.m. Dnrin" wWoli relief was given to 4 
families. 90 rs. woro distributed among them as follows : — 


House 

No. 

Es. 

Name 

Purpo&o 

1 

25 

AkM, with a brother and two daughters, 
liar condition was onoogh to touch even 
the hardest heart. Pays 12 rs. Kando- 
yamghad 2bnllocks ana 2cowslast year 

For a pair of bullocks 

1 

16 

Mooneaka, with two grown-up sons and 
2 pairs of hullocks and SO sheep last 
year, has one bullock. No bouse 

For one buHook and 
to build a but 

0 

30 

Daswa, with two brothers, a sislor and 
mother, all ware in the Siiniwaspoor 
Belief Camp. Had a pair of good bul- 
loclffl, 4 she-bulTalaeB, 16 sheep. Pays 
7 M. Kandayara. Hia land is not culti- 
vated ; has no house 

6 rs. for but 

6 rs. for food 

20 rs. for a pair of 
buUooks 

8 

20 

Hanama, by caste Vaddar, a son and two 
miserable daughters lately retmured 
from i-elief camps, now lives by beg- 
ging. Has no bouse 

6 rs. for a but 

6 rs. for food 

10 rs. for a pair of 
buffiiloes 


The relief afforded to the two last cases was an incalculable blessing to 
them, for tboy never even dreamt that, in thar present desperate condition, to 
which they had been inured for 18 months past, a relief of this Hnd, en- 
abling them to settle once more in life with their relations, would oomo'to 
thorn So unexpectedly. 

Betumed home at 4 i'.3t. 

Wednesday, January 9. — Viated two villngos, Sataondhalli and Qun- 
ganaballi, 20C rs. were distrihulcd among 17 families in both the villages, 
as follows — 
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House 

No, 

Rs. 

Naino 

Purpose 

4 

25 

Vengti, 'wiU\ a prown-ap son and two 
oliildron, her hiishand died of starvar 
tion. Payfl 8 rs. Xaiidayam 

25 rs. for a pair of 
buUooks 

G 

10 

Vengatrama, lias one hiiRoclc. Paj's 8 ra. 
Eandayam 

10 rs. for a hidlook 

10 

6 

Tiimui and her daughter 

2 rs. to patch up hut, 

3 rs. for food 

12 

20 

Mooniga, his mother and wife. Pays 7 rs. 
Kandayam, has hecome a day labourer, 
his laud is waste 

20 rs. for a pair of 
bullocks 

in 

H 

Venkoti'ama, has one bullock, pays 7 rs. 
Kaudayam 

10 IS. for a bullock, 

3 rs, to patch up hut 

16 

10 

hlooniga, lio.'i one bullock 

10 rs. fur a bullock 

20 

5 

Naga, weaver, and three dependents, has 
a loom 

6 rs, fur materials 

20 

35 

Venketramu, and nine members, all in 
miserable condition, has 20 acres of 
dry land and no biilloeks, had a pair of 
bvdlocka and 3 cows last year 

25 rs. for bulloclts, 

10 IS. for food 

22 

10 

Lulchmi and three others 

]0 rs. for a huUock 
or a cow 

20 

10 

Dassa and four others, pays 6 rs. Xanda- 
ynm, has one buUock 

10 rs. for a bullock 

03 

6 

kloonelianooma, and three others . 

6 rs. for clothing 

83 

10 

Lonua, weaver low caste, has no loom , 

6 rs. for loom, 

6 IS, for materials 

11 

7 

Byah, has no house , . . , 

6 rs. for houso 

2 ra, for clothing 

SO 

4 

Moouigah, weaver, has a loom 

4 rs. for materials 
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INCIDENTS IN RELIEF. 

(a page prom a delegate’s note-book.) 

The ryots are a very simple race, with child-like 
habits of dependence on whomsoever finds them the 
pittance they require to borrow now and then to form 
the trifling capital requisite for their rude operations in 
husbandly. 

At one place the notices convening a famine meeting 
had been issued suflflciently early to allow some idea of 
the purposes of the Madras Committee to get abroad in 
the bazaars and through the villages. The meeting was 
held, and it was decided to apply for funds for distribu- 
tion. In the afternoon a band of some 250 ryots appeared 
in the compound of the house, and sent in word that 
they had come for their money. A message was sent back 
to them that no money was as yet available for distribu- 
tion ; when they sat down in ranks, apparently with 
the intention of being on the spot to secure the promised 
aid the moment it should arrive. As time passed on, 
and night fell, there was no clamour, but the poor 
fellows slipped away by twos and threes till the place 
was empty. Probably each of them has ere this been 
gladdened by the receipt of a dole sufllcient to give 
them a stai’t, and has had his faith in the committee 
fully restored. 

I wish I could paint a picture which would show 
the English subscribers the Iblloiving scene: 

A window in an old public building opening into a 
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courtyard — time 6.30 p.m., so that the Indian apology 
for twilight is almost over. On the window-seat is a 
flickering candle by which sits a pale Englishman, one 
of the best known of our civilian judges. Standing by 
him another judge — perhaps the best native lawyer in 
the Empire ; behind them, looming in the shadowy 
background, several members of committee, native and 
European, and your “ delegate.” Just below the candle 
on a ledge along the wall is an energetic East Indian 
gentleman, who takes now and again a ticket from the 
holder below. In the courtyard is a motley crew of all 
sorts. Gap-toothed crones and younger women de- 
formed or sickly ; old men tottering with age and 
young men with palsy ; children of both sexes homeless, 
friendless, and foodless. Then a sprinkling of wauvnis 
sujets, professional beggars, and here and there a sturdy 
old mendicant of the Ochiltree type, who considers 
himself prescriptively entitled to a share of any ‘ awms ’ 
which may be going anywhere in his beat. 

This is the Local Committee inspecting, as a body, 
the apphcants for relief to whom individual members of 
their body have given tickets. 

The children arc the class par excellence which the 
grisly old giant Famine delights to run ‘ amok ’ amongst. 
You can tell at a glance the poor wee bairns that have 
been in his cruel grip. The head looking unnaturally 
large by contrast with the emaciated trunk, the shoulder 
blades projecting as if they had been inserted by mistake 
in too small a carcase, the arms and legs shrivelled to 
the size of their bones, except at the knees which are 
swollen. Then the expression of the bleared little faces. 
The vacant fi.xed look in the eyes, the drawn cheeks 
and lips, and the premature air of resignation, which 
one sees sometimes in a monkey when it looks up at 
you with the mournful face of an old man whose 
troubles had told on him. 
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.At one place the faces of some of the children 
haunted us so much that orders were given for 200 
of the worst cases to be collected. You should have 
seen them, for I could not hope to give you an adequate 
idea of their misery. In some the last forces of their 
system seemed to have been expended in growing, and 
I never saw folk out of Lord’s drawings whose length 
was so hideously disproportionate to their breadth. 

Others were tiny and wizened every way, as if an 
attempt had been made to see into how small a compass 
a suffering body and soul could be compressed. 

The whole party, after we had inspected them, were 
marched off to a camp, but as it was impossible of 
course to coerce them, over 100 slipped away, and only 
9G reached the new home. The poor wee runaways 
prefen'ed, I suppose, the evils they knew of, bad as 
they were, to the horrid vague unknown. Those that 
allowed themselves to he taken care ol‘, were fed ad UK, 
and in one part at least of each little body that line 
of beauty, the curve, was substituted for the hideous 
famine angles. 

But the hunger had got too strong a hold on them 
to be dislodged by one meal, however good and large, 
So during the night the small sinners crept under the 
tatties into the hospital for adults, and stole the rations 
supplied to the patients. 

And yet when morning came each little maw was 
as ready as ever for food — ^maybe the more ready for 
the stolen sweets of the midnight meal, for in con- 
valescence most surely ‘ VajjpStit vimt par le mangeanV 
— ^F. RownAsrosoN. 

Scenes l»j the Wai/side, 

On a iccont tour, I hoard directly of not less tlion 30 deaths from 
btaiTation, in five or sis villages. I also saw several in a stai-ving 
condition, some of whom havo since died. In one enclosuio I saw a 
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man, willing and strong to work, but, from hunger, lying upon his 
back, with arms and legs extended, appainntly insensible. The empti- 
ness of the abdomen showed the cause of his trouble. A little 
distance from him lay his wife, in a half-conscious state, with an infant 
trying to extract nourishment from its mother’s bi’east, and an oldei’ 
chUd lying a little way off, in the same condition n* tho motlior. I 
have heard that tho man died soon after. In the same village, the 
day befoi'e I was there, a yotuig man. climbsd a tree in seainh of half 
grown fruit, became dizay from weakness, fell, and was lulled. 

I wna told by three men, each of different caste, in another unall 
vDlage, who mentioned the names of deceased jmrsons as they counted 
thorn over, that in four families of pottei’s in that village, containing 
20 individuals, there had been nine deaths from starvation. And that 
of 16 houses belonging to people of another caste, only six are now 
occupied, and that in these 7 persons had died from hunger. 

1 was also told by the same men and another belonging to a little 
village near, that 11 of the 18 houses in this latter village ai-o now 
empty, and that in the romainiug 7, six have died from want of food. 

It is for the relief of persons thus situated that assistance is 
requested. 

My duties as a missionary coll me to go much among the people, 
bring their wants to my notice, and give me oppoitimities to help 
them had I the ability, 

Tlie inins that have fallen have afforded i-elief to some, in some 
respects, ah-eady. They also give promise of future hai-vcsts. Those 
however, from the lateness of tlie rain and other reasons, wiU be less 
abundant than in ordinary seasons. Till the time of harvest the 
price of grain must continue to be very high. — ^Eev. J. Hnnsicic, 
Madura. 


Mailreme TTrcicAedMess. 

Mr. Dawes, the deputy collector in charge of tlie Ootenghiri taluk, 
was one of tho passengers, and I had much nscfnl conversation '\nth 
him. He look me to see a ‘Mtchen’ near tho Morapoor station, but 
a stream running across the road was so swollen by the heavy rains 
that wo could not reach it. A numbei’ of tho people, however, 
gathered about us, and I have soon nothing in. tho comps near Madras 
to compare with their wretchednoas, Small-pox. has been veiy rife, 
and one poor woman by the wet rood-side appeared to ho dying of it. 
The emaciation of tlie sulTei’ei’a was the more striking from theii’ naked- 
ness, which, in many coses, was almost wholly uncovered, Mr, Dawes 
asked for clothes, seed groin, and bullocks. — ^F. EownAttnaoir, Sepi. 26. 
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4 Da^'a Wm'k hy cm Ilovm'cmy Secreiary. 

The work of dispenauig aid as por your rules, enclosed in your 
letter of the IBth instant, has gone on well. The plan we here adopted 
is briefly as follows : — 

(1.) I peramiciJly pay out all funds and as fe.r as possible to the in- 
dividuals receiving the aid. Gosha women and sick pei'sons of course 
have the aid sent to them by ti'ustworthy friends. 

(2.) The other mombers of the committee examine and inquire 
into tho needs of aU applicants for relief except Cbiistians, and those 
accepted are sent to me with a note giving some particulars, &o, 

(3.) From 7 A.ii. to 10 a.m. I receive all who have the notes of my 
colleagues, and take tho liberty to inquire into any applications which 
may be made after those having the ‘ chits ’ aro cared for. 

(4.) All members of the committee ore bound by promise to exer- 
cise every precaution to keep out the unworthy, and each is personally 
responsible for all whom he may send. 

(5.) The amount which each applicant may receive is left entirely 
to me. 

Of course these brief rules are subject to alteration if found to bo 
oonliuiy to your wishes or imdesirable. 

(6.) My accounts are subject to inspection by any member of the 
committee. I have up to tto evening distributed 1,384 rs. to 362 
families. Consequently I havo only 616 rs. now in my bands, and 
this will go off at the lete of 200 rs. or more per day. 

Poor ryots by scores, and otbeie of every caste, creed, and profes- 
sion aamed with ‘chits,’ stating tho lU'goncy of their' case, from the 
village munsif and kui'uam where they reside, from near and afar 
come here dmly for aid. Each ‘chit’ generally tells a sad tale of bul- 
locks dead, house tumbled down or hunrt up, seed gr-ain required, or 
a widow and destitute children, or orphatrs, or of sickness and distress 
in the family of the bearer, wheae whole demeanour shows that the 
letter' is only too true. 'Thus come the wails fr'om the villages day hy 
day. Each member of the local committee has assm'ed me that the 
importunities of the crowds about his house or office daily, for an order 
that they may got money to I'dieve their need or distress, is petfeetly 
excruciating. Personally, it is not too much when I say that fre- 
quently 1,000 persons ar'e irr or about my compound, each trying to 
got au opportuniiy to press his claim for aid. The rush is so great 
that I have to have a police ooirstahle and two or three trusly men 
constantly on duty to keep order. But I think I succeed pi'eitty well 
in giving to the deser'ving and in getting rid of the i^t, I ffi'st 
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iBceive all .applicants for aid sent by my colleagnes on the committee ; 
(2) those sent by villa^ munsifa and kumama; (3) those known 
to me personally or to some one of my trustvvoithy native assistants ; 
(4) all those sent by any responsible person, known to be such by any 
one of us ; (p) I tlien look over the company of other applicants and 
baton to what each has to say for him.solf ; of eoiu'se in the case of 
many a look is enough. I have no ide<i, that our plan is the best pos- 
siblp, but it is the host I can think of, and it seems to work woll. 
While wo do not do all we should like to do, and while, no doubt, we 
are sometimes deceived, thousands are aided who othawise would 
eithei' soon be in sad distress or dead. — Rev. J. E. OLOuan, Ongoh, 


Difficulties iu Distribution. 

A few of the incidents that one meets with may be interesting as 
showing the condition and disposition of the people. In Rammeraehcrd 
we met a small farmer who had been very well off ; he had spent a 
groat deal of money in buying fodder for his cattle ; hut prolonged 
drought baffled his efforts to keep them alive ; he had lost every one, 
had no means to cultivate his land, he was badly off for olothing, his 
house had become quite desolate, his wife had died some days pre- 
vious to my visit ; and the poor man was thoroughly dispirited. I 
gave liim a blanket and a little money for the pm'chase of seed gi'oin. 
in other uistancos I have found that thei'e was groat need of careful 
enquiry in giving help. In one village I found two families, culti- 
vators, extremely poor, I'eceiving the Government money dole. I 
asked if they had not sown their lands. The reply was that all their 
cattle were ^ad and they had no moans whatever to sow their fields. 

I visited their houses and saw the empty stalls, and ploughs lying 
idle. It seemed a worthy case for help ; but on fimther enquiry 
where the fields were, the kind of soil, what seed they proposed to 
sow, &o,, I discovered that the nature of the soil was such that it was 
useless to sow it this season, as the cold weather crop would not grow 
in it ; and that it would he therefore quite usriess at present to givo . 
any help for ploughing the land. 

In a neighhotiring village to which this news had spread, I was 
met tho same day hy a number of feimers who pleaded for help, as 
they had no means to cultivate their land. One man in partioular 
said he had GO acres, and had not bsen able to cultivate a foot, he 
was so poor. I said I would go and see his land, and was then told 
by an on-looker that the man had let it, that it had been csidtivated 
and the crops on it doing well. — Rev. E. Lewis, iSeZ&try. 

VOL. ir. L 
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Tiduh Tnmnvirales. 

Ciooty, October 2, 1877. 

I beliovo the following is an ontUne of the schomo we agi'cort on 
this morning. 

Operations to he ontruated to the ‘ taluk ti-inmviratos ’ (as I may 
call thorn) composed in each case of (1) the taluk relief officer, (2) a 
feclectecl native gentleman, and (3) myself. 

Tho ntones of the Ulnk officeis and nativo members you are 
awiue of. The forms of relief to be two, viz.: — 

1. Tho feeding of children in day iinrsories. 

2. The relief by money pittances of peisons who by ronsou of 

social position arc deteiied from aoe.opting Government 
relief on woi-ka or in close camps, and yet arc legitimate 
objects of ohaiity. 

Tlioro will be no difficulty in deciding upon the claims of childi-en, 
inasmuch os the mere f.ict of obvious need will be a sufficient qualifi- 
cation. 

The task of sdecting proper objects for the second kind of relief 
will he much more delicate and difficult. Onr object will bo to roliove 
the siififerings of persons who may reasonably be excused for persist- 
ence in sbiinking from the tests of need which Government have 
imposed. — W. H. Olennt. 

An Andaoioas Sugyeation. 

At the Erode meeting it was proposed by some of tho native 
gentlemen pi-esent that one of the committee’s operations Should be the 
lending of money at a low rate of interest to the more wealthy ryots, 
4,e., their own class, as they complain that they have to pay high rates 
now, T did not understand that the loans were asked for with any 
idea of indirectly benefiting the population genemUy, hut gathered 
tliat these gentlemen were seeking simply to enrich ttemselves from 
your funds. Tliis inddent throws some little light on the difficulties 
which, attend the distribution of our funds in outlying places. — 
P. Eotoahdson. 

Svfferifig ammi'j Classes beyotul Scope of Covernmeni Operatimia. 

For some months past the evidence of sufferihg in regard to the 
families of certain classes has been quite clear', and the scheme of 
Govcu'nment ont-door relief in cooked food, though meeting the 
necesdties of the old and feeble, has not been brought homo to the 
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great bulk of the poor requu-ing food. It is well known that food is 
distributed daily at the Government feeding house and camps, one 
mail a day to from 12,000 to 16,000 persons ; but although these 
foeding dep6ts have been increased since February, so scattered is the 
ai-ea of the town that it is quite impossible for parents who may be 
in service and earning tmall wages to absent themselves and accom- 
pany their children to the foeding depdts. The consequence is these 
children, in very large numbers, have sulTered and are suffer-ing from 
the usual couBequonoos of chronic staiwation, and unless means can be 
devised to supply tho children of the industrious poor with food in 
excess of the means of tho parents, many must die before food supplies 
return to their normal value. 

Some weeks ago, one of the very worst cases of starvation I have 
ever seen came nnder my notice, and on enquiry it turned out that 
the poor little victim Wfus not a waif and stray from a famine village, 
but simjdy the child of the widow of a domestic servant, out of 
employ, who had heen lighting the hattlo of life for years, almost 
within a stone’s throw of rny own residence. This child was simply 
n living skeleton, with ovory bone and ‘ nnatomioal process ’ distinctly 
marked, and so weak that she could not stand alone. In this instance 
the effeoia of starvation were too far advanced to admit of remedy, 
but iuvestigation showed that there were many others travelling 
along the same road to prematme death, and who were not, and who 
could not be, reached by the Governmemt scheme of reli.f. Eecent 
inspoction of tho recipients of money dole from the town relief 
committee in Madras (tho olaeses who are ordinarily in no way 
depending on charity) convinces me that the food deficiency is affect- 
ing very seribusly their condition, and that the young children of these 
classes must be helped with a liberal hand if we would proseiwe their 
lives for the benefit of the commonwealth. — D b. Oobnish. 

Horrm's of Famine. 

Allow me to add some incidents supplied by one member of the 
committee, the Rev. J. S. Ohandlar, of Battalagimdn, who writes : — 
‘ On Friday, the 19th instant, a child died in my compound that had 
been picked up in the streets, aftoi- having been deserted by its mothor 
for three days. On Saturday, the 2Tth instant, another child died 
from the sanae cause. On the morming of that day my sohool-hoys 
found the body of a famine-stricken woman in the Battalagundu river. 
On the day previous, Catechist Anthony found a body in the ‘VeniA- 
dasthri Kottai river, and had it biuded. He i-eports having soen 
twenty-five or thirty bodies that had been brought down the river. 
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On the 29 Lh iustaut I overtook a etai’ved weaver totteiing along the 
road two miles from his borne. He had a fresh wornid on the lop of 
his head produced hy a recent fall. I placed him in my handy and 
conveyed him home. 

‘ On the 21&t instant, on viating a hamlet, I was pained to see 
that all the children thoin were in a staiwing condition, yet none of 
thorn were beggars. 

‘ A fow days later, the cateclusl above mentioned was sitting in a 
public place in a neiglibouriug hamlet, when a boy name along with a 
bunch of greoiih to be cooked for the hunily. As he was slowly passing 
by, he oxclaimod, “ My eyes tue dim,” and filling to the ground, died 
in a shoit timo. 

‘ lleoently the corpse of a woman was cawied along the road slimg 
to a polo like an animal, with the face partly devoiu'ed by dogs. The 
other day, a famished crazy woman took a dead dog and ate it, near 
our bungalow.' 

This is not sensational writing. The half of the horrors of this 
famine have not, cannot, be told. Men do not caro to reiiroduco in 
writhig scones which have made thdr blood nm cold. Yet it is nocos- 
sary, time and again, to allude to these suflerings, that people boyond 
ouv borders may know that tho famine is still » dreadful reality. — 
W. Youke, JDindigvi. 


Female Naleeilmss. 

I have been much struck by the absence amongst the famine sub- 
jects of that modesty which so generally prompts the native women 
to covei' thoir breasts, and have been assm'ed by more thou one officer 
that it is the result of their intense misery. It is trnre one native 
gentleman on the Salem committee (himself I believe a Madiosoe) 
told me that this modesty was not as habitual in the Salem district 
as in the neighbourhood of Madras j hut a district officer told me that 
in normal times the woman always keep themselves covered unless 
when about the doors of their houses or at work in their own fields. 
Another consuleratron is that in Solom the Government have been 
giving employment to the largo weaver' community, and have now in 
stock so onormous a quantity of cloths that it wiU be difficult to avoid 
tho sale of them becoming, for a timo at least, a Government monopoly 
when trade in the commodity recovers its normal activity. Possibly 
some luvangemeut could be made by which the naked can be clothed 
and tho dangm.' threatening tho weavers’ trade be averted. — ^P. Eow- 

tAilDSON, 
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Insect Pests in the Fidds. 

A gimt calamity has befallen a large tract of some £50 villages in 
tbe Pcranibalore taluk — a calamity greater than the famine. The 
ravages of locusts was something fearful — ^there was not a grain of 
cholum, cumboo, or varagu loft on the stalk. My road was crossed 
by swarms of those, and the road was actually covered by them 100 
yards before me. The young ones hop theii’ march wlulo the winged 
ones load the army. When they alight on fields, the young ones 
stick to the root and cut the stalk down, while tbe bigger ones take 
their position on the eai-s .and eat away the gi-nin. Yon see a field 
after their devastation — the sight is most melancholy — as if a row of 
sticks were stuck in the ground; no blade, no ears, and no freshness 
in the plant, as if their vitality had dcpaited from them. One ryot 
determining to cut his crop, gi'een as it was, to save at least some of 
it, had collected labourei's to do so the next morning; but to his 
amazement, the whole had been eaten up dming tho night ; and tho 
locvists stuck to him in such numbers as threatened to eat him up 
alive . — MemhcT qf Tnchimjjoly Gommittec. 

The Patience of the People. 

My immediate object in writing to you is to warn you that appli- 
cations hitherto made for relieving distress in this distriut do not 
represent anything like even a tenth part of what we want. I believe 
the acting collector’s committee applied to Madras for 1,000 rs., and 
perhaps you have sent one or two more thousands to the distiict. 
ITow, in one talulc alone there are upwards of 6,000 ryots, holding 
pnfctahs of 10 rs. and under, whose crops have failed. Supposing, 
than, wo give these men 10 rs. a head, that will rejn’esent 60,000 rs. 
I know tlus district well, and, as you loiow, I can convcrac with the 
people in Tamil, and I tell you that everywhere in the uplands of this 
district there is a very great mortality among their cattle used for 
ploughing, and a vory gpueral inability among tho people to provide 
themselves with 'new bulloolcB or to buy seed. There ai'e also many 
oultivatora who have novor beau and who never will go to a relief house, 
and who would rathm die at home thsm leave their villages and seek 
CloYeiriiment gratuitous relief, 'fliese men are simply pining away 
slowly, and to make proper use of tho funds at our disposal it is 
necessai'y that those persons diould be sought out in their own homes 
and relief given them then and thoi’e in the shape of a small money 
donation. In truth, the closer you look into matters, and the better 
you know the people, the more you seo how fearfully widely qiread is 
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tlio present distvess, borne by tbe poor cimtnres in dumb resignation 
to fate, end -with scarcely a mnrmur. I deic say you bave received 
reports of tbe cultivation prospects of the coming year', in their general 
tenor very favotu’eblo. I advise you to distrust them. It is quite 
true that at the commenooment of the cultivation season a very great 
deal of land was ploughed and sown, and it was thon, as of couise 
you know, that the kinmum’s accounts were di-awn up and sent 
on thirngh the taluk to the collector’s office ; but as f.ir ns T can 
ascertain, no account lias been taken of the subsequent loss by drought, 
ami in my wanderings about tho villages I should say in this noigh- 
bonrhood half tbe dry land is still l3dng waste, as tho ci’op planted in 
July failed for want of rain later on, and thon mortality among the 
cattle and poverty among the people prevented a second sowing of 
crops. — E. IfoBSTEB Websteb, Trichiiiopohj. 


B isappoviitments , Gratitude, 

The fii-st sowing, after tbe rains come in September, very generally 
rotted ; tbe second sowing, as soon as the young plants wore above 
ground, has generally been devoured by the grassboppers. Hyots 
dmlng tbe past few days and now aro trying to sow again, but tbe 
poorer ones nr-e sorely preased for seed, I assure you. Every hour of 
the day, yes, every half-hour, and frequently much oftener, T receive 
‘ chits ' from some one of my colleagues travelling in tho district, or 
from Government munsifs, which read like this — ‘The bearer of 

this chit is a ryot living in the village of . Before the firmiue 

he was well-to-do, hut three of Ms four bullocks are dead. He culti- 
vates acres of greunJ. He sowed one half of jowalee and the 

seed rotted. He sowed it again, and the grasshoppers ate up the 
plants as soon as out of the gr-ound. He has no means to purchase 
seed grain, and no ono wiU sell to Mm on credit. His family is also 
suffering for want of proper food. Please help Mm all you can,’ &o. 
Or another cMt reads thus — ‘ Tho bern-er of this note is a widow who 

resides at . Her husband died of cholera some months ago. 

She baa a little land and two buffiiloes are yet alive. ‘ If she can get 
a little seed grain she hopes to get some erf her neighbours to sow a 
small piece of her ground at least. She is very poorj has four 
oMldreu, and two of them aie sick. They all need cloths badly. 
Please do for this poor woman all you can,’ &o. 

These are not fancy sketches, but like applicattons, either by letter 
or in poison, are dozens every day. As I give S rs. or S rs. or so to 
such ns desciibed above and tell them, ‘ TTda is cJuxrUy gi/aen by 
kind-hearted generous Englishmm to you who are steering and 
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starving. Take it and try for another crop with all yom might, that 
you (md your little ones may live and not die,' I should like you and 
your fi lends in England lo see tie expression of thankfulness and 
gi-atitude upon their dark, careworn, haggard faces. A chord had 
been struck probably never touched before. 

I hope you will send me a large donation this time. I now 
frequently sit to I’eoeive applicants from 7 a.m. untU 4 p.m., with a 
I'eoess of twenty minutes for bimkfast only. 10,000 rs. put out 
here just now would (B.Y.) do a grand work for this section, the 
beneficial effects of which would lost through a generation. My col- 
leagues are helping with a will that does them all gi-eat credit. 
Government munsifs from near and afar am bogging for the 
privilege of sending in people for aid. As funds at my disposal here- 
tofore were Hmited, of course I have had to go slowly. I can now 
distiihute, if health continues, andprti it just where it ought to go (a 
few exceptions no doubt) 1,000 rs. por day, five days per week. 
Please ask the committee to give us hero this time 5,000 rs. at least if 
possible. We .should like 10,000 is. to meet the emergencies described 
above, but don’t want to appear selfish. T am keeping the name 
of each individual, oaste, age, villrfge, taluk, district, amount given ami 
why. — J. E. Oloogh, Ongole, 


Oratitude. 

Children and even infants in arms have had relief put into their 
little hands by me, one rupee, half a rupee, or a quarter of a rupee, all 
in silver, as each case needed — ^the parents in the same fiimily being 
separately provided for with larger sums. In making this distribu- 
tion I told the parents they would sec from this that tlreir emaciated 
little childieu too were cai-ed for by the ladies and gentlemen and 
even the oMlchen of England ; school chilrh'en, too, of England having 
contributed to the bounty. In eveiy case the money has been paid 
by me direct to every individual, old as well as young. 

On the part of the recipients of the bounty, the most heartfelt 
expressions of gratitude have been addressed to me, and every pos- 
sible outward token, indicative of the inward feeling, exhibited, 
both by Hindu and by Mussulman, by male as well as by female. I 
give bore some of these groteful tokens exhiHted after mceiving the 
relief, because these are genuine oxpresaons, deliberate dictates of the 
heart ; expressions of respect, &e,, before receiving relief, I oonader 
mostly perfunctory and commonplnoe j these 1 do not mention. Com- 
plete prostration of the person; bowirrg the head almost to the 
ground ; kneeling down, clasping both bonds before the chest and 
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throwing them over the head, and salaming fi'om the foot to tho head 
over and over again ; throwing themselves at my feet iinexpecbodly — ■ 
this I always restrain when I see it coming, bixt it Ims been difficult to 
do so. There have been moi-e tonclung tokens also in the gi atefiil tears 
of Hindu and Mussulman widow's who may have handled rupees when 
their departed husbands received jmy, brrt who have nob hjid that 
gratification I know not for how many years — ^ten, fifteen, twenty, 
tlrirty — and in aU probability never' espeebed that gratification again 
in this world. When such as these actirally hold in their hands hard, 
shining, full rupees (tho Treasury had fortirnatoly supplied mo witli 
many new ‘ Ernpreas ’ rupees) two, three, foirr, or more which they 
could call their own, for them.selves surd starving chiUhon, it was but 
natural that they should ever and anon open the piilm, take a glance 
of tho money, then close the palm lus if sure of the money, and after a 
while I'epeat the process of taking another glance, all the while thenr 
and then’ cliildren’s names, &c., were being entered in the register. 
These in par-ticulnr retired with fervent protestations about lighlmg 
especial lamps in their homes in honour of the kind donor's, arrd pray- 
ing the Almighty to bless the donoi-s and tbeir offspring. 

Some poor creatures declared they hod been living on greens, and 
they quite looked it, and now, they said, they would get a littlo meat 
or &h. Some old women between sixty and seventy had longed for 
a little mittoy, a luxury they enjoyed in hotter days, wliich days had 
now so long passed away, and now, for once — ^they would treat them- 
selves to some and gr-atify their longings. (This reminded me of the 
patriarch Isaac.) Sireh and similar were the outpourings of hear-t 
oir the part of these poor creatin'^ in the comparative abohrsion of my 
verondalr where they received the money. It so h.appens that I eon 
speak Hindustani as well os TamiL 

Wlien thanks, loud and repeated, were expressed to me with pro- 
fessions of my herirg their viable Sami — a notion which of course I 
instantly oheokod — I have told them, using an Oriental illustration 
which would he well understood by them, tliat they (tho faniine- 
striokon people) were the dry fields and dry garden-beds perishing for 
want of irrigation ; that the ladies and gentlemen of England were the 
grand lake or large tank which contained the water supply. It was 
to them tluit, rmdor God, the thanks were duo, and not to me who was 
a mere channel, and nothing more, through which the precious liquid 
fiowed. 

This always led to a fi'csh outhiu-st of heariy good wishes j that 
the British nation might flom-ish for generations to come, and the 
British flag wave over the laud for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
—‘Thh Rea. T. B. Adoumtos, Tridnnopolt/. 
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Extortimi hj Filiate OJfidala. 

Extortion by village olSeei’s of portions of doles given to the poor 
has been very general [in this sub-division]. In only one case did 
there seem sufficient evidence to make prosecution advisable. In that 
case the defendant (a village headman) was sentenced to six montlis' 
rigorous mprisouTuent, and a fine of 60 vs. or foiu- months more. 
The difficnlties of getting convictions in such cases were strikingly 
illustrated in this one. In the first place the detection was quite 
accidentally mode by the European officer himself. And the conviction 
took place in the face of the refusal by the piincipnl witness to give 
evidence. Fortunately rhe officer hod on the spot caused this witness’s 
complaint to he recorded. The defendant’s father actually, by bribing 
a Government peon, detained the witness on the way to couit and 
delayed the trial for a week, and but for very energetic personal exer- 
tions by the fiimine officer would doubtless have spirited the witness 
away altogether. — W. H. Qlenny, Gooty. 

Dislike to Relief Oamps. 

I heard of men and women being harnessed to tbeiv ploughs in 
placo of their lost bullocks, and of other poor agriculturists, who not 
having oven ploughs, were seen dragging Isrge branches of trees over 
their little plots of land. The recent excellent fall of rnin has brought 
np all over the country a weed with a bulbous root, which although 
in ordinary years it is only used in small quantities, owing to its un- 
wholesomeness, is now being eaten largely by the poor, framing the 
staple of the only diet they can procure outside of the Government 
closed camps, which appear to be as much diriiked as is the ‘work- 
house’ by the I'espectable poor at home. — E. Eowi-akdsox. 

The Goodness of the Pom' towards each other, 

A gi'eat deal too much is said about the readiness of the poor to 
sponge on the bounty of Government, or of private charity. Half of 
the tales on this subject ai'e untrue and the other lialf garbled or 
exoggoi’ated. Exceptional cases have been known, but the general 
experience of the Toynampett nursery, and I imagine of otbera, is, 
that mothera, aunts, grandmothers, or neighbours will bring children 
up to bo fed, and, though in want themselves, never* express by word 
or sign a derive to share in the hdp tlrey know is meant only -fop 
yormg childr’en. Big boys will bring little boys, snd, though lank 
and hungry, and casting longing eyes on the food, are only intent on 
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seeing their charges get their allotted ration. For six weeks past a 
little girl of ten or eleven hns been biinging up two sickly children 
twice a day, nursing them with the tenderc&t core and never asking 
for bite or sip on her own account. She showed no signs of starvation 
until the last few days, when I noticed that she was beginning to go 
down, and I have asked the lady in charge of the nui'seiy to bring her 
on the list of those to whom one good meal a day may mean the salva- 
tion of life. — D e. OoENisn. 


Practical Help. 

I would venture to make a suggestion on one point in which 
private charity could in the interior of the district be employed with 
the ubmoiit advantage, and afford relief wliich (though urgently re- 
quired) cannot be given by Govemment. Many hundreds of oases of 
poor ryots have come to ray notice whom this famine has reduced to 
absolute destitution. They have lost their cattle, sold or mortgaged 
their lands and their little personal property. Hitherto they have 
managed to live by working orr roods, but when ordinary times return 
and works ore closed, they will have simply nothing to face the world 
with, and their* condition in fact will be worse when the famine is 
over. For such as these (arrd they are painfully numerous) Govern- 
ment can do nothing beyond having kept them alive hitherto by pro- 
viding work and by keeping them alive till the end of tho famine. 
But private oharrty could do a gi-eat deal of r’enl good by making 
small gr'ants to such persons, and by enabling them again to start in 
life when the present har-d times are over. 

I con imagine no better object for private charity than this, and I 
would earnestly bring it to the notice of the conmrittee. There ore, 
of course, many other excellent and legitimate objects to which private 
charify can be devoted. But if the committee’s funds are limited, far* 
more good will bo done in tho interior of the district by devoting as 
much money as possible to oiro eomprehenaive and useful measure, 
than by dividing it among many schemes however beneficial in them- 
selves. — W. A. Howe, Divisional Officer. 

Personal Investigaiion of Relief Lists. 

On the whole I am of opinion from what I havo seen that tho best 
way of doing the moat good with this money in this estate, where thorn 
is such a dead level of poverty in all the villages, with all castes and 
classes, is not so much by giving large sums to a few persons, as small 
amounts to a great many, to enable them to get their lands already 
sown weeded, or to re-thafcch thdr houses, which are roofless, or bo 
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have a small sum in hand to maintain themselves till Januaiy, My 
procedure is very simple. I know the general state of each village as 
well as anybody else. I select as many of the worst as possible with 
refereiye to the amount allotted, making no distinction whether they 
are owned by the zemindar or by private persons. The headmen are 
dh’oofced to prepare a list of peisona deserving and wishing to i-eceivo 
a small assistance, and not holding more land than £ve kaloms of seed 
laud and ten gurukoms of dry land, or possessing more than one 
biillook. This list is submitted to the talisildai', and when the day is 
lixed, the ryots come up for distiibution. A. few questions are asked 
on each case, and sometimes it happens that a kuruain has included 
all his own friends and servants and excluded the others. When the 
list is gone through, I ask to see the remainder of tho vUlagers, who 
have come up to watch proceedings ; and some of these I select on 
pej'sonal enquiry. In fact I believe that I have got some of the most 
desovving cases in this way. As tho ryots must often come with some 
of Uieir family, each ryot is asked to bring up his own people with 
him , and in this way I have seen a vast number of f.imilies in a more 
thorough manner than I could have done at any other period of the 
last eight months. Tho majority of the women and girls of the lower 
castes, and indeed some of the Sudras as well, seem to be barely 
covered with decency; and I should be glad to have more to give 
away in cloths; but I quite see that there is great danger in this of 
the same women following from camp to camp ; and getting a double 
or treble shai'c. — J. Lee Wakner, Mcmnad. 

The Inaclequaay of Funds. 

Tho population of the taluk is 820,723, of which 12,818, or close 
upon four per cent., are in the town of Dindigni, and 3,753 are iu tho 
hill villages where no r-elief is required. The remaining 304,152 are 
distributed in 204 villages in the taluk. How, reserving 1,000 rs. 
to be spent iu the town of Dindigni, we have 7,000 rs. for each of the 
months of Hovembor and December to be spent iu the taluk, being 
23 rs. per 1,000 inhabitants, and for October and January, only half 
that amount. We are already learaing how difficult a thing it is to 
take 23 re. into a village containing 1,000 inhabitants and render* 
efficient aid to the diatressod there. Tt is only sufficient to aid about 
five cultivator's out of the 1,000 inhabitants. What ar'e these rapees 
among the many people who have been plunged in poverty by the 
severity of the famine ? The same sum will re-roof four or five houses 
only in a village of about 330 houses, leaving notbiirg for* other cases 
of distress. Tho donations appear genei'ons when we speak of the 
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lump sums, but -when we examine the distribution in detail, we then 
imliae how very little it will do to mitigate the general distress. 
From one village of 1,000 inhabitants, well-authenticated petitions 
for 103 rs. were presented in one day. We were able to send them 
28 rs. as their proportion for the month of November. Such illustra- 
tions might bo multiplied to any extent. From all sides the repre- 
sentation of the distributor is that tire grants we allow are nothing 
like adequate to meet the distress. I write thus, not with a desire on 
the part of this committee, or of myself, to complain of the allotment 
made by the general committee to us, but to represent the actual 
facts, and to express the hope that the general committee will be in 
a position to give us additional aid for January and February. — W, 
Yokke, Dmdiyitl. 

My giants to individuals have been almost lidiculonsly small ; but 
the general pover-ty of all classes on this large estate is so great that 
there is no other comse open. I will give an instance. At a place 
called Karencottni I held a disttibution taking in 20 odd villages 
which have been much afflicted by the famine. When the money 
was nearly all exhausted, thei-e remained a gi-eat number of applicants 
whose names had not been included in the prepared lists. All these 
persons held out their puttahs, pleading most lustily for help. Their 
appearance gave unmistakable signs of long privation. "When I ex- 
plained to them that the money is a h-ee gift and that it cannot bo 
made to go farther than it does, the whole choims shouted that they 
might at least have a rupee apiece, and retirmto their villages. Even 
this I was unable to do for them. Numbers are beginning to i-etum 
to their homos from Ceylon, many of them dreadfully emaciated. 
Theii' story is always the same. They went over in the summer 
months to escape starrr'ation. The planters took advantage of the 
numbers to lower their rates for labour ; and hundreds only obtained 
one meal a day, and ore now r-eturning with nothing saved and a 
blank future before them, unless they can get assistance. — J, Lee 
Wabneh. 


A Livsly Seme of GratUvde. 

Both in Coimbator-e and Salem fine rain has fallen, and much land 
has been already brought under cultivation, but I am sorry to say 
that a large number of puttadors (ryots) ai'e stiU present in relief 
camps, liaving lost their bullocks, their implements, and eveiything 
they possQRsed (including their health and ability to work). 

The present season, so far, is the most favourable that has been 
known for years past, and with small advances to the poorer lyots to 
buy seed giuin, or a pair of buUooks and a plough, an immonso 
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amouut of good luiglit be done. Wbatevcr tbe committee may see fit 
to allot to district committees with the object of helping the poor 
but respectable ryots should be given without delay, for it is essential 
in these di-y districts that the ploughing and sowing should be done 
before the setting in of the north-east monsoon. 

I was present yesterday at Sunkcrrydioog when Mr. Longley, the 
collector of the district, enquired into the ciicumstanccs of a ryot. 

The man attracted ray attention, amongst thousands of starving 
creatures, by his extreme emaciation. He holds a puttah of land, for 
which he piays ton lupees a year. A poiiaon of this land he managed 
to plough and sow with the help of his Mends. His own bullocks 
died in the hot weather. He has hadjeo food or means of support for 
mouths past, and uppUed at the camp for relief, simply to keep life in 
his body. This poor follow was so attenuated that the circmnfei'enoe 
of his arm in the thickest portion measured only four and a half 
inches, and his thigh in the middle nine inches, and, although a well- 
built and tall man, moasui-ed only 26 inches round the chest. TTis 
present condition is such as to render’ him physically unfit for any 
exertion. Mr. Longley told him he should have au advance of 16 rs. 
to buy seed and bullocks, and the man was quite happy and ready to 
go back to his own village, though literally at death’s door from long 
starvation, I saw another ease this morning of a man who pays 30 
rs. a year to Government — who has lost wife, childron, bullocks, and 
everything that constitutes a native’s enjoyment of life, but who is in 
better health and strength for work, and who wiU be helped by an 
advance. 

Thero are thousands of cases of this desoi'iption in Coimbatore and 
Salem. The Govenoment officials have beeu already overwhelmed 
with appUcations for advances from respectable landholders, and after 
discusmng the matter carefully with the officaals in Coimbatore and 
Salem, I can only come to the conclusion that the bountiful private 
charity of our feUow-oountiymon cannot be better bestowed than in 
helpiog the class of small landholders to set themselves up again in 
the implements and accessories of a hiwbandman’s career. No time 
should be lost in the allotment of grouts for this purpose if the com- 
mittee are satisfied that the olgoct is one coming within the sphere of 
relief contemplated hy them. 

The class of persons to whom this relief is applicable are well 
known to native and European oflkiials. They are the tillers of tlie 
soil, and uon-migratory in their habits. Relief can be apportioned 
without the slightest difficulty to the necessities of each caae.— -D e, 
OOBNISH. 
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Absurd ‘Scares.' 

In anticipation of the approval of the committee, I am authoris- 
ing my colleagues to grant estunated cost of cultivation to lyots paying 
less than 20 is. of annual land assessment whose khaiif oiops have 
been entirely destroyed by the recent excess of moisture. The marked 
fall in temperature indicates that the lain has at last ceased. We can 
now see what amount of irieparable damage has been done. Wliolo 
fields of khaiif crops — oholum and cuinboo — ^have been utterly 
destroyed ; some half harvested, some untouched by the sidde, but 
which wei'e almost lipo for it ton days or a foitnight ago. 

I submit that no class are moie legitimate objects of assistance 
than these poor people who, after seeing their crops safely through the 
perilous days of July and Augufst, and giving promise of a bounteous 
haiwest, have at the last moment been disappointed of the fruit of 
them- enterprise and industiy. 

Thera can be no doubt or deception in these cases. Nor can there 
be any suspicion or fear on the part of the lecipienta. I should think 
that gifts of this kind may perhaps at least force upon the lyots the 
conception that these gi-ants of money do not come from Government, 
but from the English people. Hitheito, in the majoiity of cases the 
donees have received with manifest incredulity our assurance that 
' the Sircai- ’ has nothing to do with the matter. In one instance a 
number of people who had actually ploughed their lands declined at 
the last moment to receive the money from Captain Hopkins. They 
admitted that they suspected some new device to screw revenue out 
of them. Another scare remains at this moment : doubtless it will 
slioitly be overcome by a little management. The Goondacul uursei'y 
is empty, owing to an idea that the nuiseiies are intended as tiaps in 
which to catch children to be cairied away to Madras or across the sea 
to be christianised. On October 1 ten thousand people on oui works 
deserted to a man simply because of a rumour originating in the idle 
chatter of a subordinate, that all the coolies weie to be cairied oflt to 
forced labour in the Nilgivis. I mention these occurrences to illustrate 
tho necessity of cautious dealings with this population in the pi-esent 
matter.— W. H. Glunny. 

Unseljish Children, 

There wore 943 children, some of whom were quite, and many 
nearly, naked. 

Pi'obably they would be equally so in normal times at their own 
homes, but th"" in the wet and cold they can get warm shelter, and 
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need not luave it for their food. But in the camp it is uoco&iiary to 
collect all the inmates in pens for feeding, and thei'C is no shelter from 
the wind and rain, either as they make their way across the wide spaces 
between the sheds, or as they sit on the wot grotmd. I went down 
the iws and selected 187 children to whom the sub-committee will 
give cloths. 

I was stmok by the goodness of the older children to their oiplianed 
little bimbers and sisters. I noticed, as they flocked in, two or throe 
lads staggering along under the weight of a chubby little one, re- 
^minding one of ‘Sloppy’ and ‘The hlindeis.’ As J wont down the 
row I found a small damsel with her poiddon untested before her. On 
questioning her I found she was a caste girl, and could not eat until 
she had fii'st poifomed her ablutions. She could not iuive been more 
than seven years old, and looked a healthy child and likely to have a 
good appetite. — F. Rowlandson. 


A Selfish Jieason. 

As we wore leaving the village they brought forward a boy of about 
14, and told me he had wet land but no means of cultivating it, as his 
older brother had sold olT eveiything andgone away. 1 asked how many 
bullocks they had iu the village, and was told 22 pau-s I I then asked 
the richest man in the village if he woidd help the boy with the loan 
of some bullocks, hut he entirely refused. I learnt subsequently at 
the committee meeting that owners of cattle here will neither lend 
nor hive them to landowners who have none. ‘Of coui«enot,’ was the 
remark) ‘ if they can prevent the others from cultivatiug they will ge t 
so much the better price for their grains.’ — P. Rowlandson. 

Tijpioal Gases of Distress, 

Geese I. — FTarasami, widow of Bagbavoobari, aged 38, Yislmava 
Brahmin, has dependent on her (1) son Kistnadu, aged 12 years, (2) 
son Oopaludn, aged 10, (3) son Samadi, aged 8, (4) daughter See- 
tamma, aged 6, (6) daughter Alamelu, aged 12 months, and (fl) 
Seshamma, her sister, aged 40. Her husband died two mouths ago. 
He was up to his death pusaai (priest) of the Vishnu temple, for 
which he got 5 rs. per mensem. The widow has a dilapidated house, 
and half a cawnie of laud, wliioh cannot be cultivated, ns she has no 
male relation or cattle. She cannot, according to her casto rules, 
leave her house for twelve months after the death of her* husband, 

Geese II. — ^Nagamma, widow of Subba Row, aged 36, Brahmin. 
She has a father-in-law, Ohedambari Row, aged 76, and blind. Six 
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mouths ago he went to Tiipatti to bovrow money on land ali'eady 
mortgaged, but she has not hoard of him since. She herself has no 
land. She lives in her own house, which is mortgaged. Her hns- 
band’s grandfather was tahsildai- of Ohittoor, She has one brother, 
who gets his living by begging, and who occasionally helps her. 

Case III. — Ohengammo, widow of Siddappa, aged 42, Karamala 
caste j has one son Annas.imi, aged C. Has no propexiiy or house to 
live in ; live.s in a chuttrum , is i-ednced to weakness by tlie famine. 
She had village relief dole, bat tbk had been disoontiuuecl by Grovern- 
ment, she will not go to the i-oliof camp on account of caste pie- 
judices. 

Case 17. — Lutchami, widow of Kama Eeddi, aged 28, Keddi 
ctiste. Her husband died five days ago ; has a son Thnlwa, aged 6. Has 
now neither land nor house ; all were sold owing to the famine. 

Case 7. — Suyamma, widow of Ohuuga Keddi, aged 52, Keddi 
caste. Lives in the house of another, having no property of any 
kind. She looks weak, did work on the roads, but is now unable ; 
her feet are swelling. 

Case 71. — Ohengamma, widow of Subhamma, aged 80, Pariah. 
Has no one to support her, has no property, will not go to the relief 
camp, as she thinks ' there is no one to feel for her.’ — B,&e. J. M. 
Strachan, M.D, 

‘Seal* CJiarUy hy the Talah Trvwimvfole. 

We are much in want of more hands, but perforce have to do 
without them. 'There are no non-official ‘Europeans in the division. 
Among the mercantile community there may be fit peisons, but we 
do not know of any. The agidoulturists, with whom we have constant 
intercourse, have many excellent qualities, and are, tindex’ normal 
circumstances, honest enough. But recently we have had, in the way 
of om- public business, conclusive proof that it is imwise to suljject 
their temptation-resisting power to too severe a sti’ain. Be it undei’- 
stood tluit our native colleagues ax® altogether exceptional men. Any 
one of thorn is a richer man than any of his Europeon colleagues ever 
will he. This, however, is a minor mattex’. All ifexee ax's men of un- 
hlomishod cbax-acter und eminently diaxitablo dispositions. Jxxtur 
Subha noddy’s reputation is local, 'but the fame of the good works of 
Sanjiva Keddy of Joharapuram and Nigi Keddy of Groondoonl has, I 
believe, reached England. 'The mxinilicence of these gentlemen, be it 
obseiw^, has manifested itself in deeds qxxito different feom the ex- 
tx-emely ‘ othex'-worldly ’ perfoxmanoos which form tho staple Indian 
variety of ‘charity,’ These genllemen have actxxally spent their 
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Hioney in feeding the hungry — ^the clean and the unclean ; a thing 
that no nindu over did pow /aire son sahit . — ^W. H. Glehnt. 

Evil of Indiseriimmate Oliarity. 

Spending money is a eimple matter. For instance — let it be 
known in a village that a charitable gentleman will present a cloth to 
every old woman who approaches the presence with a plentiful lack 
of luiment. The rustic murmur wiU spontaneously spread abroad ; 
and everywhere he holts the oharitahle gentleman will not only have 
oppoitnnity of attiring files upon files of ancient domes, but his ex- 
penditure will be assisted by a rise in the local cloth-market of any- 
thing from five-aud-twenty pei' cent, upwards. If the evil effects of 
unthinking and short-sighted benevolence were confined to the con- 
genial sphere of the elderly female portion of the community, one 
would let it pass without serious criticism. But the afihir assumes a 
darker complexion when it is a question of sapping the self-reliant 
and industrious character of a valuable population, and holding out 
rowawls for success in deception. 

We \?ish that our loisru'e had been gi-eater, so that we might 
have done more. But we humbly claim for our work the modest 
merit of careful execution. No doubt, with oU our core,' we have 
occasionally been egr-egiously imposed upon. With less care thei’e 
would have been more imposture. 

Every case was separately enquired into, by the light of the best 
infoi'mation available, and evei-y rupee delivered, with all ciroum- 
stauces of publicity, into the hands of the grantee, by or in presence 
of a European offeer, and each case is recorded in detail. I speak 
chiefly of ‘agticultur'al cases there was no analogous ueed for details 
in giving people oloths, for instance. Boles and donations ‘ in sup- 
port of life ’ were not granted without very thorough investigation. 
Grants of money for cost of cultivation were, as far as time allowed, 
followed as well as preceded by enquiry ; with the result that in some 
oases it was discovered that the money had been obtained by fidse 
pretences. The mendacious recipients were in such event called upon 
to disgorge; wbidr they invariably did, through fear of unknown 
consequences. One poor fellow of his owir motion came fe-om some 
distance and delivered up his grant, saying that he had changed his 
mind about cultivating. He was probably afterwords ascertained to 
be a fit subject for a donation ‘ in support of life.' — W, H. GtENHT. 
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Scene in a Relief Oamp. 

This moming I visited the i-elief camp of Chittoor. rorinerly 
there ■were in. it over 3,000, now about 1,000. The ■situation of the 
camp is most picturesque ; not fax from a beautiful tank, which, re- 
ininds one of a miniature Scotch loch, it is surrounded by hiUs, whose 
crags and grassy crevices looked beautiful in the light of the early 
sun. Not far from tho entrance is a graveyard full of nameless 
graves j and on enquiry I found it was tho convicts’ graveyard ; this 
time last year there were not many graves in it, but about lost 
Ghi'istmas cholera came and the yard was filled. I went caiefuUy 
thi’ongh each line of the inmates of the relief camp, and I can boar 
witness to the fact that the able-bodied have been weeded out. 1 saw 
very few indeed that did not bear the unmistakable stamp of starva- 
tion. A group might easily have been formed as ghastly os any that 
have been pbotogiapbed. Them ‘bones speak ’ as the natives expi-es- 
sively say. About 60 cloths were given away, and many of the 
recipients fell down on their faces and touched oui’ shoes in token of 
their gratitude. I -visited the hospital and found it clean, but very 
damp owing to the heavy rains. Thme were the usual cases of 
staxvatdon-dkiThoea. In the women’s ward we came to a fair young 
girl, covered nicely in her oumbly, hei’ hand under her head, apparently 
sleeping comfortably, but on tiying to feel her pxdse, I found her 
dead. In the men’s ward, a weU-built young man was found m 
extremis, his eyes sunk, his oheelm diuwn, the slow, laboured heaving 
of his chest, all showing that the end was not fax off. A stimulant 
was administaied, but he "was beyond the I'each of i-emedy, beyond 
hope. In passing through the lines of the women, 1 saw one with a 
baby, and asked to see it ; its skinny form was nestled to its mother’s 
breast j I told her it was dead ; and then she gave a look of sufifei'ing 
that went through one’s heart, and hurst out into a wail that told a 
mother’s snffefnng at the loss of her last, her only, child. I saw 
also three other bodies — that of a young man, a young woman, a 
young girl, who had died during the night. The young woman’s 
mouth was wide open and her eyes were dreadfully staring, as if 
craving in death for food. After -visiting the oamp, I -went and saw 
about 600 ryots who had come in from the villages for seed grain, all 
of them willing to cultivate and yet obliged to stand idle. — ^R ev, J. 
M. SinAOHAif, 
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From FrotujM to Dehuje. 

Camp KamutM, December 13, 18T7. 

I am more cheerful to-day, amd therefore think it the best oppor- 
tuni-ly to widte to you again what has happened in this part of the 
estate. There was an unusual fall of rain all the night of the 6th, 
and in consequence all the rivers were in high food. Suddenly and 
simultaneouely almost, a great many tank bunds in this and the 
neighbouring estate of Sivagunga gave way ; and all these waters, 
taking the direction of the sea-level, were poured upon the 'Kamuthi 
taluk, and the Vi^i, which takes its course through the Ramnad 
taluk. All the tanks of these two taluks had aheady received an 
abundant supply, and the ragi harvest was almost ripe, and the ryots 
were cheerfully looking forward to the termination of last year's 
sufferings in the cutting of the ci-op, some of which would support 
them, while the sale of the remainder would enable them to buy fresh 
paddy seed for the second crop, or bullocks if they bad already got 
seed, or to clear their debts. In one day all the standing water, and 
the works which held it in, were swept away, and in some places the 
crops lost or materially damaged. This is not all, unfortunately. At 
Toimchali and Kamuthi, two large villages, and one of them ahnoat a 
town, the floods passed over the towns, and in many cases, besides 
throwing the houses down, swept everything out of Ihem. The 
people were already in a miserable condition enough ; and now many 
of them ore turned out into the open. In Kumuthi, where I am 
now writing, having got here after the gi'eatest difficulties, 379 houses, 
including 65 teiTaoed and well-hurlt houses, have been knocked to 
pieces. In the hamlets round it 200 more houses have been swept 
away, and &om this place down to the sea every village has its tale of 
distress. The loss of humon lives is not very groat so far.ns I can 
ascertain, but all the cattle which were girising on the open fields (the 
whole country is a plain down to the sea for 26 miles) seem to have 
been sweiit Wore the flood. The shepherds of one village, besides 
theu- Irorrses, lost their whole stock, 1,600 sheep, 37 oxen : therefore, 
1 think that if you have a large 6rrrplus at your disposal, you will 
cheerftilly give me an additional grant. I think what you have 
already given me would have been enou^ for all my wants, without 
this additional disaster, but now 1 oaxmot fix tbo exact nmount wbieh 
I really may want, as ^1 the water subsides it is so difficult to fallow 
the track of the flood j I should say that another 10,000 rs. would he 
enough. My horse has been nearly di’owned twice in this tour in mud 
and quicksand, and I have repeatedly had to do a mardi on foot, 
wading in mire, and to get to KamutM at all I had to take my clothes 
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off. Really I am not exaggerating tlie misery of this small town 
when I say that it is sickening to see it, and not have the funds to 
alleviate it all. If you send me another small grant, I can alleviate 
some of it, though, of course, I am writing to the collector of the 
district, and I do not know what help the Government is inclined to 
give. — J. Lee Waknee. 
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1 

CHAPTER L 

THE QUANTITY OY FOOD NECESSARY TO SUPPORT LIFE. 

Long familiarity ■with the dismal duty of fighting famine 
in India has not yet led to certitude in modes of conflict. 
The experience of former disasters has not yet been 
formulated and made easy of access. Consequently each 
new catastrophe presents the spectacle of schemes at- 
tempted which afterwards have to be amended ; indeed 
experience has to be ‘ made ’ instead of a few broad 
lines of policy being followed, adapted to meet particular 
circumstances, which, in time of scarcity, are pretty 
much the same in all parts of India. In 187 3-74, when 
the scarcity in Behar was occupying much time and 
attention, one of the chief subjects of consideration was 
the amount of food required daily by the people who 
were to be fed at the State’s expense. Lord Northbrook, 
the Viceroy, on the data that if lb. is enough for an 
adult, i lb. per head "will feed a population including 
children of all ages, put the quantity at half a seer, or one 
pound of grain for each man, Avoman, and child. Sir 
Richard Temple, who took over charge of the famine 
portfolio when he succeeded Sir George Campbell as 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, put the quantity at 
three-quarters of a seer, or lbs. In urging the 
adoption of this standard. Sir Richard said : — 
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This rate (J of a seer, or about 1-^ lbs. per head, for men, ■women, 
and children), at which grain should be pro'nded, was assumed after 
duo consideration and discussion. The lowest diet provided in Eengal 
gaols for non-laboming prisoners is equal to about 1 seer, or 2 lbs. The 
ordinary diet of a labouring adult in Bengal is taken, after s'tatis'tioal 
enquiry, to be 1 seei- of rice, besides ^ seer (about ^ lb.) of fish, pulse, 
pepper, or other condiments. The diet prescribed for adult Bengalee 
emigrants on shipboard and for Bengalee sailors, always exceeds one 
seer a day in total weight, and in some cases it reaches 2 seers a day. 
Many of the poor people for whom gitiin was to be provided would 
be labouring hard on relief works during inclement and exhausting 
weather. Nearly the whole of the Government pvo'vision of grain con- 
sisted of nee, which contains less strength-giving qualities than wheat 
and some other grains. It was known that each bog of the expected 
consignments of Burmah rice would contain from 8 to 20 pei* cent, of 
innutritiouB husk. In "view of all these oonsideraiions I framed my 
estimates of total requirements on the basis that each person to be re- 
lieved would on the average i-equire | of a seer (1.^ lbs. of grain) a day. 
In praotice it is found that even to ordinary paupers, who did not 
do any work, local committees had to give f of a seer of rice daily be- 
sides one pie (§ of a penny) for the purchase of salt and condiments ; 
to women in delicate health and to persons reduced by pi’e'vious hunger, 
a still larger daily dole had to be allowed. 

The Duke of Argyll ■was at that time Secretary of 
State for India, and. when the question came before him, 
he supported the larger estimate and ordered its adoption. 
His Grace argued that it was better to err on the safe 
side, and give the people a fraction more than -was ab- 
solutely essential rather than a fraction less. 

When distress, in 1876, occurred in Bombay, as is 
stated in the Bombay narratiye, in vol. i. of this book, a 
system of works of two kinds, viz., professional agency, 
in which 75 per cent, of an ordinary day’s toil should 
he done, and Oiyil agency, in which 50 per cent was 
required, was adopted ; those who worked hardest were 
best paid. The rates which were decided upon have 
been already given, but they may be repeated here. 
They are : — 
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Public Works Department Scale. 


Man. 

1 anna, plus the value 
of 1 lb. of grain. 


i 


WoiIAN. OmtTI OVCB 7 TBABS OP Aan 
aima plus the value ^ anna, plus the value 
of 1 lb. of grain. of ^ lb. of grain. 


^ anna, plus the value 
of 1 lb. of grain. 


Oiiiil Affmcy Scale.^ 
A anna, plus the value 
of 1 lb. of grain. 


^ anna, plus the value 
of i lb, of gi'oin. 


In Madras the Board of Eevenue, dealing with cer- 
tain proposals then before it, prescribed the following, 
with reference to the existing orders of Government as 
to addition of condiments or equivalent in mpney, to 
grain wages. 


Maximum in money. 

BS. A. V. 

Men 0 2 0 

Women and grown boys .014 
Children . . , . 0 0 10 


In grain and moury. 

1^ lbs. and 3 pies. 
1 lb. and 2 pies. 
OJ lb. and 1 pie. 


The quantity of I'ice which the maximum rate, 2 
annas, would purchase in most districts at that time 
was from 1*7 to 2 lbs., and 3 pies would purchase 
about J lb. Hence the 2-anna rate, which was very 
generally in force, left about 1^ lbs. over and above 
what had to be bartered for condiments. This the 
Board considered excessive. 

The orders from which the above rates are quoted 
go on to say: — 

The Boai*d ■will therefore prescribe lbs. and 3 pies as the grain, 
and money wage of a man cooly, and rule that when piieea rise so that 
anna 1-9 will not buy lbs. of second sort rice, the grain and mcmey 
scale is to be introduced. The folio-wing will bo substituted for the 
draft rule 10 in certain instmetionB submitted for sanction : — 

Wages paid in money arc not to exceed 2 annas for a man, 
anna 1-4 for a woman or boy between twelve and fifteen years, and 
10 pies for a boy or girl between seven and twelve years old. Boya 
over fifteen ore paid as men, and girls over twelve as woman. Chil- 
di’en ■under seven are not to be employed on relief works. When local 


^ It should be borne in mind -that there -were never more than 10 per 
cent, of the people on Civil Agency works; nine-tenths were on the PubKo 
Works scale. 
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pricea me eo high that aana 1-9 will not pni’chase 1^ Its. of aecond 
sort rice (38'98 tolahs=l lb.), arrangements are to be made to pay in 
gi'ain and money on the following scale : — 

Men . . . . -11 lbs. + S pies. 

Women and grown hoy e . . 1 „ +2 „ 

Ohildren . . . . OJ „ + 1 pie. 

It will be noted that the Board have throughout 
taken rice as the grain with reference to the price of 
which wages are to be adjusted. This is favourable to 
the cooly, as the other grains which are the ordinary 
food of the bulk of the labouring classes are still cheaper 
than rice. Government had not then specified what 
grain should be taken. 

When the correspondence came before the Madras 
Government on January 12 (his Grace lihe Gover- 
nor had not returned from Delhi), the Government 
approved the Board’s proceedings, with the ex- 
ception of the rule regulating the rate of grain 
wages, in which they considered lbs. should be 

substituted for lbs., and they directed that when 2 
annas would not buy lbs. of second sort rice, or 
other grain in general local use, wages were to be paid 
in grain, together with a small money payment for 
condiments, thus: — 

• lbs. pies. 

Men . , . . . . .1^ + 8 

Women and grown boys . . . 1, + 3 

Ohlldien . . . . . . 0| + 1 

It was added : ‘ The adoption of rice as the grain 
with reference to the price at which wages are to 
be adjusted is approved. Collectors will, of course, 
understand that so long as the local market rates for 
other staple grains will provide the prescribed ration 
for the money wage, the change to grain wage need not 
be made.’ ^ 

' Tb© oifioOT (Mr. J. P. Price, ofisjatant to the coHeotor of BeBary, soon 
after mode acting collector of Onddapab, where, during the distress he 
did most excellent serrice) upon whose comments this order wos passed, 
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This was practically the ration which was being 
granted in the Madras Presidency when Sir Richard 
Temple hurriedly arrived in the Presidency — ‘like 

gave the following renaona why at leaat two poiinda of grain per day, and 
oondimenta, should ha given ; — 

IHrat , — ^The cooliea are not in good condition. One cannot positively 
coll them emaciated, hut they are helow the mai'lc, and getting any decent 
amount of work out of them will, unless they are fairly fed, end in the 
appeamnce of eickness ; certainly cholera, end prohahly fever and dysentery, 
which wiU soon cut them off hy hundreds. The receut outbreak of cholera, 
which made its appearance after a alight shower of rain, showed how prone 
the coolies were to take disease. 

SeoonMy . — There are no relief houses on the works, and all that is given 
in the way of relief is to persons who aro too much emaciated to work, or 
who (according to your verbal instructions to mel are blind or maimed. We 
employ only those able to work, and the coolies have from their earnings to 
support a brood of children, and perhaps air aged relative or two. If the 
allowance is out down, the working members of the family, as they have 
either to do their tasks or to receive reduced wages, must eat what they get, 
and the family must go hungry. As the State wiU not allowthem to starve, 
it must maintain them by that pernicious institution (relief houses) which I 
look upon as an incentive to pauperism end rascality of all Hnda. To say 
nothing nf their evil effects, the cost of relief houses would he a far heavier 
charge upon the public purse than that of the small extra allowance of rice 
given to the actual working cooties. 

Thii-dlt /. — ^Not giving an amount of food which will allow of the working 
members of*a family keeping those who are too young or too old to labour 
produces wont, and its sequence crime, and the latter, as for as the distiici 
is concerned, not of the ordinary petty clase, hut of a eerious type. The 
interior arrangements of gaols are nowadays so comfortahle that people in 
these famine times often prefer the regular, plentiful, and varied diet, the 
easy work, and comfortable quarters which accompany a sentence of 
imprisonment, to the hard life of the free man. Persons with these views 
are not, as the present state of the district gaol shows, very few, and they 
win cost the State many hundreds of poimds long after the famine has 
become a thing of the past. The Bollacy taluk, I may in support of my 
view mention, is free from anything but petty crime. 

IbwtMy . — The prioo of everything here is so high, that by the time 
that a coolie has bartered a portion of his day’s wage of grain for salt and 
oondimenta, which he must have, or eventually die from the simple fact of 
his eating rice ; ho has less than half of what is considered amongst natives 
to be the ordinary amount of food which a labourer In hard work, such as 
digging gravel or breaking stones for eight hours a day, can consume. 

Having been for two months brought in constant contoot with a vasy 
large body of famine coolies whom 1 have corefuEy observed, I consider it 
my duty to state why 1 think that the present scale cf payment should be 
adhered to. If another is ordered, 1 will at once introduce it, but I feel 
bound to express my conviction that it will lead to much misery and want, 
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an ari’ow released from the bow,’ as one collector 
described his advent and progress — about the middle 
of January. 

Sir Richard Temple left the presence of Sir John 
Strachey on January 9, strongly impressed with 
these ideas above all others, viz. (a) that no waste 
was to bo permitted ; (b) that extravagance was to be 
stenily cheeked ; (c) that lavish expenditure was not 
to he sanctioned for a moment; (d) that, in a word, 
the State’s resources were to be carefully husbanded. 
The Delegate pondered this counsel, and, ten days after, 
when in Bellary, saw means by which he thought he 
could reduce probable expenditure by 25 per cent. 
The people were receiving more food than they needed; 
it might be cut down by at least one‘-fourth. So on 
January 19 he wrote, with a confusion of expres- 
sion^ not creditable to an ‘ experiment ’ of such vast 
importance, as follows: — 


The preseat rate of wogea is hxed at 2 butirb per diem for an 
adolt, and pi-oporlionately lower for women and childrein,. This rate 
is fised upon the supposition that it will pmcbase 1 J lbs. of grain per 
diem — a quantity which is deemed essentol for a man while at work. 
There might indeed be a question whether life carnnot ie snstamed 
with 1 pound of gfroia per diem, and whether Government is bound to 
do more than sustain life. This is a matter of opinion ; and 1 m]'self 
thinlr that 1 lb. per diem might he sufficient to auatam Ufe, and that 
the experimant ought to he tried. Possihly the gongs might not per- 
ceptibly fall off in condition. After a waci or forfmight of estperience 
it would be seen whether they so fall off or not ; if th^ ware to 

seriously fall off, then the point could be considered The 

people are in very good case. A reduction might now he demanded 
in the interests of financial economy, and might he attempted for a 


to the necessity for opening relief-houses, and to increased crime and disease, 
and that it will eventually add to the burden which, the State has talen 
upon itself, 

‘ See pa.'isages italicised in the succeeding extracts. 
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time at least -without danger , at all events the tnal might be made 
for people at task-woik, and especially with thoso who aie not leally 
at taekwork and who, though nominally at some sort of taskwork, 
are doing very light or nominal woik. One pound of gitiin ought to 
be made to sniEce. At the present prices, a rate of one anna and a 
half would purchase a pound of grain, and would leave a small margin 
for condiments, vegetables and the like. It may he that Government 
would he willing to allow moia than a pound a day of grain if its 
hnandal means permitted ; but Ihe demands of economy seem to re- 
quire that at all events a trial should ho made as to whether a pound 
a day might not be made to suffice for the one purpose which is ad- 
mitted, namely, the staving off of danger by atm-vation. 

A copy of tliis minute was sent to the Madras 
Government at the same time that the original was 
forwarded to the Government of India. The sugges- 
tion was received in divers ways by the dilferent 
authorities. By the Supreme Government, solicitous 
for the financial aspect of the question, it was cordially 
welcomed ; by the Madras authorities, anxious to save 
the people ^ve and in good heart, it was looked 
upon with hostility, and, for a time, resisted. In bis 
journeyings thi'ough the Presidency, the Delegate 
arrived at Madras at the end of January, and had 
repeated conferences with the Governor and hb Council, 
in which he urged, with much force and persistency, 
the desirability of adopting his suggestion, which was 
that one pound of grain plus half an anna (three 
farthings) he the daily ration. The Madras Govern- 
ment were prepared to give all due consideration to 
the arguments for economy, and the problem they 
found difficult of solution was whether the quantity of 
food proposed would suffice to keep the multitudes in 
fair health. Their medical officers, when consulted, 
gave a most emphatically adverse opinion ; othei* 
officers — ^those in charge of camps — ^were equally em- 
phatic in condemnation of the proposal. Such state- 
ments as the following from Major A. G. Murray, 
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Special relief officer, were before tbe Government, and 
natnrally caused besitation on the part of the Council. 
Major Murray, writing to the collector, Mr. Barlow, 
said: — 

The hospital asustant in medical chaTge of the camp at the Bed 
Hills assures me that lbs. of raw iice per diem is no more than is 
absolutely sniEcient for an adult peison, whether he be old and infirm 
or no, and I quite hold the same opinion. 

A less amount of food might sustam life, but would not be sufilcient 
to sare the recipient from hiingei*, which in feeding those persons is, I 
suppose, the intention of the Government. 

Tho complaint of the able-bodied adult doing a day's work is that 
he receives no more for his day’s woik than this haio allowance of 
food. 


At length, with a desire to be loyal to the Supreme 
Government and in sympathy with the wish for 
economy, the Madras authorities yielded, and on 
January 31 an order of the Governor in Council 
was issued, in. which Sir Eichard Temple’s proposal 
was adopted, and the amount to be given to labourers 
on relief works fixed at the value of one pound of grain 
plus half an anna. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE EELEOATE AND 
DR. CORNISH. 

No Booner were orders issued for the ‘experiment’ 
of keeping the people on one pound of food per day than 
a great outcry was raised. In vol. i., chap. Hi., of this 
book, reference is made to the feeUng evoked in 
India generally, but particularly in Madras. Further 
instances need not be given here, but attention may at 
once be dkected to the controvei’sy, in which the Sani- 
tary Commissioner of Madras, Dr. Cornish, ‘ was pitted 
against Sir Richard Temple. Of the argument between 
these two functionaries as complete a digest as possible 
wHl be given. 

Sir Richard Temple’s minute was gazetted on Feb- 
ruary 3 ; on the 15th of the same month Dr. Cornish had 
prepared a protest which he submitted to the Madras 
Government. He began with citing the passage in 
Sir Richard Temple’s minute wherein he expressed the 
‘ opinion ’ that the ration might be reduced. ‘ As the 
adviser of Government on public health questions in this 
part of India,’ Dr. Cornish recorded his ‘ respectful pro- 
test ’ against ‘ opinions ’ which were in dhect contradic- 
tion to the accumulated testimony of scientific observers 
in every country in which the question of the quantity 
and variety of food essential to keep a labouring man in 

1 < A famine authority of whom all India -vriU ono day he proud/ was tho 
expression used of Dr. Oomish hy Sjr W, Rohinson, K.O.S.I., speaking in 
the Hadras Le^alative Oouncil, in March 1378. 
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health and strength had been the subject of investigation. 
‘ Sir Richard Temple’s opinion 'vras an individual one 
only, unsupported by evidence, scientific or otherwise, 
as to the sufficiency of 16 oz. of cereal grain to maintain 
a labouring adult in health,’ whilst there was a large 
accumulation of facts which did not afford any support 
to such a theory. Sh R. Christison, of Edinburgh, was 
of opinion that ‘ the adult human body requires 35 oz. 
of dry food per diem, arranged so that the carboniferous 
and nitrogenous principles may be in the proportion of 
three of the former to one part of the latter.’ This is 
seldom obtained in India, the nitrogenous principle 
in foods being defective. 


In 1863 the question of the quantity and quality of 
food necessary in India was made the occasion for 
close and searching enquiry. This enquiry was insti- 
tuted at the instigation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the reports of district 
medical officers and others on this point were submitted 
by Dr, Cornish to the Madras Government in the year 
1864. ‘It is a curious feet,’ Dr. Cornish says, ‘that 
amongst all the reporters there was this combined testi- 
mony, that the minimum grain allowance of a man in 
health and in work was not less Oian 24 oz.y while the 
amount which a native of good appetite was capable of 
disposing of, estimated by natives themselves, was from 
24 to 48 oz. per diem. For Bellary and Cuddapah the 
average daily allowance of dry cereal for a labourer was 
reported to be 33 and 48 oz., respectively.’ 

The physiological needs of the adult human body, 
according to all scientific investigators, necessitate the 
expenditure of from 140 to 1 80 grains of nitrogen iu 
twenty-four hours, while the body is in a state of Test In 
ordinary labour about 300 grains of nitrogen will be 
excreted, and under great physical exertion, such os 
that of walking for many hours consecutively, from 500 
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to 600 grains. Now, if this amount of nitrogen is not 
provided in food, it is obvious that the body must prey 
on its own tissues so long as any remain to be preyed 
upon, and this is, in fact, what happens when the food 
taken into the body is insufficient in quantity or quality 
to compensate for the constant waste that is going on in 
every organ and tissue. 

The quantity of nitrogen in 16 oz. of rice may be 
from 68 to 80 grains. Br. Cornish proceeded to remark 
that the quantity of food essential to maintain life is a 
question very much of the work expected to be got out 
of the eater. ‘ If we want to get a maximum of steam- 
power out of an engine we must feed the furnace liberally 
with coals, and in like manner a man would soon cease 
to have any power in his muscles if the food supplies 
were inadequate.’ A feeble vitality might be maintained 
for a certain length of time on a diet the staple of which 
is a pound of rice per diem, but labour on public works 
on such a dietary is quite out of the question. As 
soon as the nitrogenous matters of the food cease to sup- 
ply the normal waste of the muscular and other tissues, 
the body itself begins to die. If this slow death of the 
body goes on for too long a time, the Indian labourer 
finds himself pre'cisely in the condition of the Edinburgh 
physiologist (Dr. Stork, who tested in his own person 
the effects of a reduced dietary) ; he is the victim of a 
form of starvation from which no amount of subsequent 
liberality in feeding can save life. Dr. Cornish urged 
that practically the important point was this ; any 
dietary which contains less than 200 grains of nitrogen 
for natives of India will not permit of severe labour or 
task work. ‘ The gaol diets in this Presidency are cal- 
culated to provide from 200 to 300 grains of nitrogen, 
and in certain instances these diets have had to be sup- 
plemented by extra meat and vegetables to prevent the 

VOL. II, N 
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men from falling into a low condition unfitting tliem 
for tlieir daily task. It comes tkerefore to this ; 
whether in the present dearth of supplies a man engaged 
on task labour and paid at the rate of one pound of grain 
per diem, and half an aima in cash, can with the latter 
coin purchase a sufficient amount of nitrogenous nutri- 
ment (to say nothing of salt, oil, condiments, vegetables 
and firewood) to make his daily ration equivalent to 200 
grains and upwards of nitrogen. The reply is, simply, 
that neither in the shape of meat, fish, dholl, milk, or 
butteiTnilk, can he procure a sufficiency to eke out the 
defects of his grain ration.’ 

In a previous letter (No. 105, dated February 7), 
Dr. Cornish, had pointed out that th,e effects of insuffi - 
cient nutriment might not be immediately apparent, and 
in regard to this question of a pound of grain being 
enough, or not enough, they would never loiow the 
results until the mischief resulting jfrom a deficient 
supply of nitrogenous food had gone so far that a 
retracing of their steps would be powerless to save life. 
‘I cannot too often repeat,’ he said, ‘ that it is the slow 
and gradual form of starvation by defective nutrition in 
tlie daily food that is the most difficult to deal with by 
after-remedies. It is easier in these cases to break down 
the vital powers than to build up or I’estore.’ The 
Sanitary Commissioner’a final remark, in his' letter, 
indicated a blot in Sir Richard Temple’s proposals. Dr. 
Cornish said : — ‘ If the 1 lb. of rice be inadequate for 
the daily ration of a labouring mau, it is sufficiently 
obvious that if he attempt to divide this amount of food 
with young children, or do without food for one day in 
the week (on Sundays), the breakdown in strength, will 
come only the faster.’ 

The Madras Grovemment were much impressed 
with the tone and spirit of this letter — strong on its 
scientific side, powerful in its appeal to humane and 
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utilitariiua considerations. The Governor in Council 
resolved to forward a copy of Dr. Cornish’s letter to the 
Government of India and to the Secretary of State, 
with an intimation that the Madras Government were 
anxiously watching the effect of the scale of wages in 
force, and had directed that weekly, or, if necessary, 
more frequent reports of the results be submitted to 
Government. They also arranged that Dr. Cornish 
should personally inspect some of the working gangs in 
the North Arcot and Ceded districts, and report the 
results of his observations. The Governor in Council 
further resolved that a copy of Dr. Cornish’s letter 
should be forwarded to the Board of Revenue and every 
collector and district officer in charge of relief opera- 
tions, in order to warn them of the importance of the 
anxious duty confided to them of watching the effect of 
the tentative reduction of subsistence allowance, and 
directed that all Zillah surgeons at stations in the vici- 
nity of which relief works were in progress, should, as 
soon as the new scale of wages had been in force for one 
week, report to Government, after careful inspection of 
the labourers, whether they could, or could not, detect 
any indication of loss of power or flesh in the coolies ; 
they were also to maintain constant supervision, and 
forward periodical reports on the subject. 

Sir Richard Temple was not slow to take up the 
gage thrown down. He wrote another minute, re- 
viewing the objections of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
Madras, to the reduced scale of wages, dated Coimba- 
tore, March 7, in wMch he remarks Inasmuch as his 
(Dr. Cornish’s) views, if these were to be adopted with- 
out adequate deliberation, might involve a large and 
unnecessary expenditure of public money, I would sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Governments of India 
and Madras, a few remarks on these objections.' Into 
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the purely professional part of his opponent’s arguments 
Sir Richard would not enter further than to note that 
while no doubt abstract scientific theories of great value 
on the subject of public health are of modern growth, 
the Indian population with which they were then deal- 
ing had lived for centuries in disregard of them, and 
practically at the present date the poorer classes, even 
in countries much more civilised than India, did not 
actually obtain, either in food, lodging, or ventilation, 
the amount declared by scientific men to be necessary. 
Sir Richai’d further noted particularly that ‘ most of Dr. 
Cornish’s observations refer to Europeans living in a cold 
climate, where waste is greater, and largely exceeding 
the natives of India in average weight, requiring there- 
fore more food. The Edinburgh enquiries, which he 
cites, however applicable to European cases, and how- 
ever valuable in the abstract, are not strictly and 
exactly applicable to the poorer classes of the Madras 
Presidency.’ The practical question, however, was 
this : ‘ Can and does the new scale of wages _Buffice to 
keep the people with whom we are now dealing in fair 
health under present conditions and circumstances. 
More than this Grovernment has declared itself unable to 
undertake.’ The evidence of relief camps in the Madras 
Presidency showed that a native at rest can gain flesh 
on a pound a day,^ Dr. Cornish apparently assumed 
that by the new scale a man could not obtain lbs. To 
this Sir Richard replied ; — ‘ But in the first place it is 
to be observed, that at present prices throughout the 
greater jwrt of the distressed district a man can, with the 
half anna which he receives in cash, buy an extra half- 
pound of groin a day, and stiU have a small margin over 

‘ I was intarmed at that indigent adnlta admitted to the idief 

camp in conaequenoe of flimr inaWlity to work liaTe improved consideraiily 
on a mUoD of a pound a day. Sr. Fox, the civil surgeon, and Oaptain 
Sextis, the relief officer, warn agreed oathia point.— Sir J8. 
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for condiments ; that is, he earns sufficient to allow him 
the minimum quantity requisite to keep him in health 
while at work. More than this, I submit, it is not in 
the power of Government to do.’ 

It must be remembered (Sir Richard continued) 
that in the Madras Government Orders of January 31 
two rates of working pay are laid down, and that all 
persons who do work amounting to 75 per cent, of 
the Public Works rate, receive one pound of grain and 
one anna in cash, while those who receive a pound of 
grain plus half an anna (who alone are referred to by 
Dr. Cornish) are only required to render task-work at 
half the Public Works rate. Now the Public Works 
labourers are paid by piece-work, and no definite task 
is asked for ; they do as much or as little as they like, 
and are paid accordingly. The minute proceeded : — . 

Thereawltis that those who really ixndergo the seveie physical 
exeriacm clesoribecl by Dr. C!orniE>b do actually loceive wages equal to 
1^, perhaps even 2 lbs. a day, which is tantamount to what he recom- 
mends. It is only for those who do not undergo such ezertiaa that 
tho lower scale, recommended by me, and ordered by the Government 
of Madras, is intended. Pi'actioahy, at this time, by Public Works 
rate is meant the amount of work done per rupee, and relief labourers 
on the first standard are eiqiected to do three-quarters as much for a 
rupee as common labourers, that is, supposing the Public Works 
Depaaiment rates for earth-work to he 8 cuMo yaads pei* rupee, then 
relief labourers of the ist class have to do 6 cubic yards for the same 
money j and two annas being taken as the minimum wages on which 
they can he maintninod in health, | ofa cubic yard is the task assigned 
to enable men in this class to earn their two annas. It is considered 
(and this is in accordance with Dr. Oomish’s views) that persons doing 
less work than this can live on less, so while tho 2nd class labourer 
does only ^ a cubic yard of earth-work daily, he receives in return 
annas, But as observed, the Public Works rate is not a task but a 
scale, and ordinary labourers are not content to earn 2 annas daily by 
excavating one ouMo yard, but as a matter of fact earn much more 
than this. T was informed by Mr. O’Shaughneasy, the district 
engineer of Hellore, that some of the gangs at work on the East 
Ooast Canal were earning 6 and even 6 annas a head daily, that is 
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were doing five or six times as much woik as is demanded from the 
relief lahourex’s on the lower scale. 

The otjeotion to the new scale, which Dr. Cornish stales in detail, 
is properly formulated hy the phrase a full day’s wage (that is, some- 
thing more than the 1 lb. and the anna) for a fair day’s work. But 
the phrase postulates that there is a fair day’s work, which is just 
what tho vast majority of the relief labourers do not render. There- 
fore they are not entitled to, and do not physically need, the full day’s 
wage. 'Where they lender a really fair day’s work, there they do 
receive, under the new rules, moie than llie reduced scale. The rates 
woin avowedly recommended by mo as experimental, and if they shall 
he found jnsuf&cieni they may he increased ; hut it appears to mo that 
they have not yet been found so, and that Dr. Oomish argues from 
a mistaken premise which underaiines his conclusions. If the poor 
people wae found to he falling off in condition, then T would at once 
recommend on alteration in the rate; but at present we have no such 
experience. 

There 'was one point which Sir Richard felt he must 
concede to Dr. Cornish’s arguments. In laying down 
the minimum scale, it was of course intended^ that 
each labourer should he able to consume his own wages, 
and not have to share them with other persons of his 
femily. These members of the family should either 
work for themselves, or if unable to do so should be 
admitted to gratuitous relief. The case of young child- 
ren who accompanied their parents to the works, but 
were too young to work, that is children from one year 
to seven years of age, had already attracted his atten- 
tion, and he had recommended in a separate minute 

* With irespaot to the remark * it was of oourao intended,’ &e., one of the 
Madias papers at the time remarked, <In his fiiat order about xedumngthe 
wages Sir Eiohard forgot the children. It ie all very well to say that he 
had always intended that they should ho separately provided for, but if au 
oificer comes in with full powers to make a change, reduces wages, and does 
not ^ve the eompeneatory providon for the ohilien (whifih would hove left 
mattsrB very much as they were before) it is not Boiprising that the relief 
was roBtricted to the actu^ worker, and not attended to their fomiliea. Mr. 
Bobs, of Bellaiy, expiesely put the gnestiou as to wbethor he was to reHeve 
the children of workers, and was told that he was not to do so, How, then, 
about the '' inteatiou’’ which was said to be ohmiahed P ' 
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that a subsistence allowance be granted to them. Sir 
Richard continued: — 

I’vu.’i'her I -woTild urge, as tke one motive common to tte Govem- 
monts of India and Madras and to aU connected -with the famine relief 
■works, the preservation of life and the mitigation of extreme suffering 
at the smallest cost to the State consistent with the attainment of the 
object in ■view, that ■the enquiry as ■to whether ■the reduced scale of 
wages is sufiicient to enable the people to tide over the next few 
months ■without serious dnngei' to themselves should he decided not 
hy preconceived physiological theories, hut by patient practical examin- 
ation ofjbe people themselves, with a view ■to ascertain whether there is 
in fact any, or any serious, change in their physical condition under the 
new scale as compared with their average condition in ordinary times. 
Ha^ving cai’efully inspected during my tour in this Presidency thou- 
sands of rdief labomera, I give it as my opinion that with very few 
exceptions, which oro not as a rule ti-aceablo to insufScient relief 
wages, the general physical condition of the lahoru'ers is os good now 
as in ordinary years.' If, as already stated, I find after a little more 
experience, ■that ■the new scale of wages does seem iusuffioientto main- 
tain the people in health, I wiU he the first to say so j but so far, this 
has not seemed to ho the case. 

In conclusion, it is not possible, I submit, to determine d priori 
on scientific data what amount of food is necessary to sustain the par- 
ticular classes who come to our relief. The real point to he considered’ 
is whether in ordinary times they get more than one pound a day for 
a male adult. This is an economic question which can be determined 
hy calculating the rates of wages in the rural districts — not the wages 
of trained professional lahoruers employed hy public bodies, not the 
wages of stalwart men of ■the professional class of workmen, but men 
of lesser physiqrie and lighter frame, such as that of the village poor 
— ^the wages received hy ■the labouring poor in the villages of the 
interior j and then hy taking the prices of common grains in ordinary 
years. Now fr-om enquiries made in ■various districts of the Madius 
Presidency) I apprehend that the lahoming poor inx'm'a] localities can 
hardly get more than one pound a day for* a male adult in ordinary 
times. If this he so, then the reduced scale must he sufficient for these 
same people on the QovernmentreLief works, and neednot he increased. 

Another minute followed quickly from the same pen 

^ This assertion is shown to he baseless from the fact that during the 
month when this was written the death registers showed 60,000 additional 
deaths, md, further, there were many deaths which were never registered, 
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in which Dr, Cornish’s scientific argument was tra- 
versed. After quoting certain passages from his 
antagonist’s letter, Sir Richard says : — ‘In the “Madras 
Manual of Hygiene,” coinxjiled under the orders of 
Government, and published in 1875, the main parts of 
Dr, Cornish’s theories are adopted. It is stated, page 
96 : — “ The unavoidable internal work of the adidt 
human being, that is, the movements necessary for 
respiration, circulation, and digestion require a mini- 
mum of 138 grains of nitrogen in 24 hours for their 
maintenance. In a state of idleness of mind and body, 
the least amount compatible with health may be stated as 
200 grains for a man and 180 for a woman. In the 
ordinary circumstances of the soldier, the artisan, the 
field labourer, and the prisoner in most of our gaols, 300 
grains will be a fair minimum. Very gi-eat physical 
exertion will demand 500 grains or even more.” ’ 

Sir Richard admitted that the opinion that 1 lb. 
a day of grain might suffice for a relief labourer, toge- 
ther with some allowance for condiments and the like, 
or some nutritious substance, was not indeed based on 
scientific theory It was founded rather on probabih* 
ties practically deduced from the condition of ffie poorer 
classes in ordinary times, and on the results of general 
experience. It was not put forth with absolute confi- 
dence- It was to be subjected to trial, not by theore- 
tical data, but by the observation of its actuM results. 
Ho added ; ‘ Certainly this opinion was not based on so- 
called scientific evidence, apparently taken as proved on 
the strength of experiments made on men of different 
races and habits, living under different circumstances, 
in an altogether different climate, and, probably, ex- 
ceeding by a third in average waght the people to 
whom the results of the experiments are with such 
confidence applied, J’or administrative and financial 
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purposes, I should uot base ray recommendations on 
such data, inasmuch as the question must be one 
extremely difficult of scientific ascertainment, and in. 
respect to •which even the best-conducted experiments, 
if made in different parts of the world, might lead to 
varying results. And in order to show how little these 
data can be accepted for these purposes, it is sufficient 
for me to refer to the “ Madi’as Manual of Hygiene ” itself.’ 
Sir Richard proceeded : — 

In an appendix, from pa^ 361 to 380, are given the ■whole range 
of Madi'as dietariesi for aoldiora, sepoys, and prisoners — military and 
dvil — ^under variona drenmbtanoM of sickness and in health. They 
prove, first, that as regaids natives of the country the cai-boniferous 
hear to the nitrogenous elements of food, tlie ratio of about 7 to 1, 
instead of 3 to 1 as in English dietaries (in the ration of the sepoy on 
foreign service the propoition is 10 to l-26‘70 oz. to 2‘68, page 379), 
and as the absolute weight of food taken daily by nativos and Europeans 
is probably about -the same, it follows that the amount of nitrogen 
requii-ecl by natives must be much less than that required by Eiu'opeans. 
And when the diets axe examined this is fou'nd to be the case. Tho 
Madras sepoy, whon ordered on foreign seivice, during whidh he may 
he, and often is, called upon to undergo severe physical exertion, 
receives a foil ration &ora Government. According to the theory, he 
requires a niiniTmTm of 300 gr-ains of nitrogen when performing ordinary 
duties, hut when marching or undergoing severe labour he needs 600 
or 600 grains. As a matter of fact, he get® (page 379) only 178 grains, 
little moT'e than half the Tni-niTmTm required, and only about a third of 
what is declared necessary to him when called upon to do strenuous 
work. According 'to this theory, then, ■the Madras sepoy would he 
undergoing starvation at the hands of Government. But, in fact, he 
is not BO reduced physically, uor does he fail that Govemmeut when it 
culls upon him for exertions compared to which the labour demanded 
from most of our I’elief labourers is as nothing. This case, I submit, 
maJees very strongly against Dr, Cornish’s theory, hut a still stronger 
one yet r’emains behind. 

The Britidr soldier-, to whom, if to any one, the theory rirould 
apply, requiring like the sepoy 300 to 600 grains under like ch-cum- 
stauces, receryes 242 grains of nitrogen in his full ration, that is, 26 
per cent, less than the minim nm requir-ed to keep him in health when 
in garrisan, and leas than half what he ought to have when marching 
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or on service. But this is not all, for when his ordinary wort is not 
demanded of him, os when he is in gariison or at sea, he receives only 
a reduced mtion and, singularly enough, though the details of the two 
rations are altogether' diflEei‘ent('‘ Madras Manual,” pages 364 and 369), 
the amount of nitrogen contained in each is identical, namely, 165 grains, 
about half of the amount declared to he the minimum necessary to 
maintain him in health, a quaj-ter of what he should have when on 
service, and considerahly less than the haat amcnmt mnpatible with 
health in a state of rest of body and mind, as laid down in the quota- 
tion from the “ Madras Manual" already cited. According to this 
theory we should have to imagine that the British soldier is half 
staiwed on board ship, or that he is landed in India in a reduced con- 
dition physically, or in a state of health which could hardly he restored 
by subsequent nutntion. The actual fact is, of course, the reverse. 

‘These statements and estimates of the chemical 
constituents of the military rations, both for European 
and native troops, are not (be it remembered) made by 
me,’ continued the Delegate, ‘ but they have been fur- 
nished by the “ Madras Manual of Hygiene ; ” they are put 
in the simplest form possible, and can be verified by any 
one, though he may not he versed in the chemistry of 
food or the data on ■which the calculations are made. 
And I submit that they prove conclusively that the 
theories enunciated by English authorities, however 
eminent, and apparently adopted without additional 
experiment by the “ Manual,” do not in fact apply except 
in the most general way to Englishmen themselves, and 
cannot be at all accepted as valid reasons why Govern- 
ment should desist from atrial suggested by experience, 
which, if successful, will conduce to saving the people 
on the one hand, and to preventing unnecessary expen- 
diture on the other, I should not have discussed this 
matter at all had not the scientific -IdieoTy been pro- 
pounded with so much decision and with such strongly- 
worded remcmstrance against the disregard of it. But 
wo see that the theory is not applicable, and cannat be 
implicitly accepted. If, as stated in my minute of 7th 
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current, it is found on a deliberate and dispassionate 
trial that the new scale is insufScicnt, and that the 
labourers do not maintain their health, it can, of course, 
be revised. But I have sufficiently shown that this is 
a matter which may be left to careful observation ol 
the condition of the people, and not deduced h priori 
from theoretical considerations which break down when 
subjected to plain criticism and are shown to be inap- 
plicable to the case in hand. Though constrained to 
demur to the manner in which the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner applies certain theories to the proposed practice 
in our relief operations, I am fully conscious of the 
benevolent and charitable motives by which Dr. Cornish 
is actuated, and of his meritorious labours for the wel- 
fare of the people in this Presidency.’ 

The rumour was current in Madras that when Dr. 
Cornish received the two minutes of Sir Richard 
Temple, which were forwarded to him by the Madras 
Government, he exclaimed, with Cromwdl just before 
the battle of Dunbar, ‘The Lord has delivered him 
into my hands.’ Certainly the Sanitary Commissioner 
girded his loins, and penned a reply which the medical 
profession generally considered smote the adversary 
hip and thigh. This rejoinder was written in a white 
heat of feeling, but, competent authorities assert, without 
being in any sense unfair to the antagonist’s argument. 
A summary of the minute would not do justice to it, 
and, in spite of its length, a full abstract must be given. 

In his covering letter, forwarding the reply, Dr. 
Cornish said ; — 

The Govemment of ladia, vrliile giving every publicity to the 
miantoa above referred to in the official Gazette of India, hae not 
thought proper to give a like publicity to my letter Ko. 1J6 of 
J’ebruary 13, to overthrow the oi-guments of which these minutes were 
eq)ecially designed. The subject involved is the snffiownqr or other- 
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'ndge of an arbitiaJT' allowance of food to maintain the health and 
etiength of the labonnng poor. It is a practical question of the 
highest interest to men of science, political economists, and social 
reformers in every part of the world, and in the interests of humanity 
generally I venture to express a hope that the fullest publicity be 
given to my own part in the discussion as well as to Sir Eichard 
Temple’s, so that the public, and sdentiiio men in particular, may 
have the subject of diboussion before them. 

This remonstTance produced effect, for Dr. Cornish’s 
letters appear in the Blue Book on the Indian Famine, 
having been previously published in the Gazette of 
India. 

Dr. Cornish, in the earlier paragraphs of his ‘ Reply 
to Sir Richard Temple’s Minutes of March 7 and 
14, as to the sufficiency of a pound of grain as the 
basis of famine wages,’ is somewhat apologetic as 
regards his own. action in bearding an. official of tbe 
eminence of Sir Richard Temple. ‘ Sir Richard Temple 
thought,’ be says, ‘ that tbe sufficiency or insufficiency 
of this grant of food was a matter of “ opinion,” aud 
recommended that a scale of payment based on tbe 
price of a pound of grain should be tried “ as an experi- 
ment” in the various relief operations throughout this 
Presidency, and tbe Madras Government bad abeady 
acceded to tbe proposition, and issued orders for tbe 
enforcement of a reduced scale of wages, before I was 
aware that tbe subject had been before tbe Government. 
Under these circumstances there was a choice of courses 
before me: I might have held my peace, and in tbe 
event of subsequent calamity have sheltered myself 
under the plea that the Madras Govexiiment had not 
done me the honour of seeking my advice before sanc- 
tioning the reduced scale of wages ; or, knowing from 
long and painful experience the risks to tbe population 
resulting from inadequate food and nourishment, and 
the general want of accurate knowledge of subjects by 
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most people, I might have ventured, unsolicited, to 
sound a note of 'warning to the Government, and to 
state my opinion in terms admitting of no misunder- 
standing, I chose the latter course, and I am very glad 
that I did so, as my letter has drawn forth two elabo- 
rate minutes from Sir Richard Temple regarding the 
basis on which he calculated that a pound of grain a day 
would suffice for a labouring man, and the subject can 
now be discussed purely on its merits by scientific ihen 
and the public at large, quite irrespective of the official 
positions of the parties contributing to the solution of 
the problem of feeding a people with the least ex- 
penditure of life and money.’ 

Then followed a thrust : ‘ I have, of course, been 
an attentive reader of famine literature, to which Sir 
Richard Temple has been so large and valuable a con- 
tributor. His most masterly “ Narrative on the famine 
in Bengal and Behar in 1874 ” lays do’wn with clearness 
and precision the data on which the importation of grain 
was then detei’iuined, and I need not say that I agree 
almost entirely -with every word Sir Richard Temple 
then wrote in regard to the quantity and quality of the 
food required for the maintenance and health of the 
people.’ The passage which is quoted in chapter i. of 
this section is given in parallel columns, with extracts 
from the minutes of 1877, and Sir Richard Temple is 
convicted of inconsistency. 

In his minute of March 7, 1877, Sir Richard 
Templ§ declines to enter into the ‘ purely professional 
arguments’ advanced in Dr. Oornisb’s letter further 
than to note that, ‘ while, no doubt, abstract scientific 
theories of great value on the subject of public health 
are of modem growth, the Indian population, with 
which we are now dealing, have lived for centuries in 
disregard of them.’ To this Dr. Cornish replies * 
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I must confess that I am not quite dear as to the moaning of 
the above extract. I did not put forward any ‘ abstract scientific 
theory,’ but merely stated a fcuA, that as the human frame, in every 
race and climate, disposes of a certain amount of nitrogenous matter 
every twenty-four hours, a like amount must be taken into the body 
in food to restore that waste, otherwise the tissues of the body will 
gradually disappear; and that in my opinion one pound of rice, 
oontnining from sixty to eighty grains of nitrogen, and a small money 
payment of six pice, or three farthings, would not suffice to enable 
a labourer to piovide a sufficiency of nitrogenous food to restore hie 
daily waste of tissue. Tu reply, I am told, in efiTect, that abstract 
scientific theoiloa are very pretty in their way, but that the Indian 
people, who disi-egord them, manage to get on very well without 
them. But this manner of disposing of the snlpeot doos not soem to 
have satisfied Sir Richard Temple, for in a subsequent minute, 
dated March 14, he endeavours to grapple with the scientific ohjeo- 
tions to hia proposala. 

It was, however, with the practical objections of the 
first minute that Dr. Cornish preferred to deal at the 
outset. He did this by showing that the enquiries of 
i 1863 proved that Sir Eichard was in error in supposing 
that his (Dr. Cornish’s) remarks had reference to the 
dietaries of Europeans, when he was at special pains to 
point out that an independent investigation, conducted 
by 20 or 30 medical officers in the mofussil civil sta- 
>tions, and checked by Ms (Dr. Cornish’s) own indepen- 
I dent enquiries and observations, showed that the 
I minimum grain allowance of a man in health and in 
‘ work was not less than 24 ounces, and that it was fre- 
quently double that quantity in favourable seasons. 
Moreover, in regard to the proportion of nitrogenous to 
non-uitTOgenous food, the reference made to Sir Robert 
Christison’s labours was simply to show the standard 
to which all successful dietaries should approach, and 
Dr. Cornish expressly admitted that in the food of an 
Indian people tiio ‘proportions of 1 to 3 are but barely 
attained, and the tendency is always to a smaller pro- 
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portion of nitrogenous food.’ The whole experience he 
wished to bring forward on this question of food and 
health was Indian experience, and he expressed himself 
surprised that Sir Richard Temple, who knew so well 
in 1874 what the ordinary food of the people was, should 
write as if there had never existed any periodical 
medical literature in India, or that he should ignore the 
fact that every Indian naedical authority who had 
written on the subject of food for prisoners was opposed 
to his recent opinions. ‘ One might think,’ indignantly 
writes the Sanitary Commissioner, ‘ from Sir Richard 
Temple’s minute, that men like Leith, Chevers, Ewart, 
Bedford, Strong, Mouat, Fawcus, Irving, Forbes, 
Watson, Mayer, Lyon, myself, and many others, whose 
papers I have not immediately at hand to refer to, had 
never thought out the subject of feeding in its practical 
and scientidc aspects, and that gaol and other diets in 
India had been constructed without I'eference to the 
nutritious quality of the food grains, or to the propor- 
tions of the various kinds of food. It must be al^n- 
dantly clear to Government that if this new theory of 
Sir Richard Temple’s is correct, viz., that 1 lb. of 
grain and a small money payment equivalent to three 
farthings, is enough to keep a labouring man in health 
and strength wMIg undergoing a fair daily task, then 
every administration in India has been for years past 
inciting people to break the law by providing criminals 
with a dietary beyond their actual necessities, and all 
the carefully recorded experience of the last 30 years, 
as to the effects of food on health in Indian gaols, must 
be discarded as worthless.’ 

Dr. Cornish would, he said, have occasion to show, 
however, that the carefully built up experience of the 
past must he the guide in this matter, in preference to 
the mere ‘opinions’ of a gentleman W'ho, apparently 
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unconscious of the cruelty involved in his proposals, 
would desire to begin a huge ‘experiment’ on the 
starving poor of this country, at a time and under con- 
ditions which would prevent the results of that ‘ experi- 
ment’ ever being tested and recorded. Dr. Cornish 
continued (and in these passages he touched some of the 
vital points of the controversy, particularly in reference 
to the examinations of relief gangs periodically) : — 

"Wliat in fact was the proposition of Sir Eichavd Temple’s to 
■wMch I took exception t It vaa this. ‘ There might indeed be a 
qttostion whether life cannot he sustained with one pound of giain per 
diem, and whether Government is boiuxd to do more than snstnin life. 
This is a matter of opinion, and I think that one pound per diem 
might be snfi^ent to sustain life, and that the experiment ought to be 
tried. Perhaps the gangs zuight not perceptibly fall off in condition. 
After a week or fortnight of experience, it would be seen whether 
th^ so fall off or not.’ 

If it ware not so serious a matter as a blind experimentation on 
the limits of human enduianee, it would be amusing to note the 
method by which Sir Bichai-d Temple here proposes to test the results, 

‘ After a week or fortnight of experience,’ he says, ‘ it would be seen 
whether the gangs fall off perceptibly in condition.' Now what are 
the conditions abroad in the countiy by which such an experiment 
could he subjected to those ligoious tests whidi would satisfy practical 
men ns well as scientific men? Our relief works are scatteied over 
many thousands of square miles of oomitry, they ai'e but indiffeiently 
supervised, and in no instances are the native supervisors qualified to 
test the results of any special system of feeding or payment as 
regards the health of the peopla To record the lesnlts of such an 
experiment with the aoomtwg' required it would be essential to weigh 
every individual of a gang, to enter their names and weights in 
columns, and to repeat the weighing week by week for a period of 
several months, — to note also tho condition of each individual, week 
by week, os to ansemia, pulse, tongue, heart’s action, muscular power, 
dto. An ‘experiment’ of this nature might be carried out os 
regard a few persons under the constant observation of a medical 
tnan, aided by carefiil assistants, but it is obvious that the results on 
a large scale, according to the tests proposed by Sir Bichard Temple, 
could novor Ite ascertained. Sir Biohard Temple does not seem ijo be 
aware of the feet that 'a week <m two ' of low living, while doing 
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much mischief, might still give no results meaburahle by the eye or 
by •weighing. 

There is nothing more remai'kable in connection ■with these 
famine relief works than the sudden changes and fluctuations in the 
2 >eTaonnd of the gangs. The people inspected ono day may be away 
the noKt. The people fulling ill and unable to work are replaced by 
others, and there is never any certainty that two inspecting officers 
gomg over the same ground within a shoi-t iuteiwal of time are 
seeing the same people Any comparison of their observations or 
reports, therefore, can sairoely he gone into profitably while this 
uncertainty exists in regard to the identity of the individuals com- 
posing the gangs. 

There is, however, a rough and ooame test of the results of the 
reduction of -wages 'which may commend itsolf to tlio notice of 
Government. It is tliat while the numbers paid for and supposed to 
be employed on relief -a oiks in the first week in rebrnary wero 
907,316, they fell in the last week of Maroh to 662,196, and that the 
numbeis ‘ too weak for work, I’equiiing cooked food in relief houses,' 
had inoreaaed from 38,163 in the first week of March, to 99,113 in 
the last week of the same month. From my i-eoont inspection in 
Madfuiapalli and Eoyachoti I found these helpless and infirm people 
wore increasing at the rate of moi’e tlian 100 a day at each relief 
house, and if they continue so to increase, as 1 think is but too 
prohahla, the uumbeia to be fed in the Ouddapah district will 
probably reach 20,000 within the next two months, instead of 3,294, 
as in the last week of Maroh. I leave it for others to determine 
wliether the policy of instituting a baa-e subsistence wage on relief 
woi'ks has, or has not, contiibuted to the enonnous increase of the 
sick and feeble, and of the gratuitous feeding throughout the dis- 
ti-essed districts. 

The condition of the labouring gangs varied very 
much in the several localities. Some had very little 
distance to go to their labour, and in such cases the col- 
lection of half a cubic yard of road material Dr. Cornish 
thought might not involve any unusual exertion. But 
even in these cases he had seen work attempted when 
the ground was as bal’d as iron, and .with tools much 
too heavy for the strength of those who had to wield 
them, and piEcials of the Public Works Department had 
told him that in their contract rates no coolies would 
von. Ii. o 
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ever think of attempting "work of this kind except 
when the ground had been softened by rain. In 
such cases the bodily Avear and tear of moving half a 
cubic yard of material, or executing 50 per cent, of a 
Public Works Department task, Avas considerable, and 
especially in Ihe case of weakly gangs. He had seen 
moreover very wretched and enfeebled creatures in 
the gangs who had come, some distances of four, 
six, and even eight miles to their work, some of 
tliem dragging their children to and fro Avith them, 
and he had no hesitation in stating that when these 
Avalking distances and carrying weights were taken 
into account with the day’s work, the expenditm’e of 
force was far ahead of its replenishment in the shape of 
food Avages. 

With regard to the statement that the lowest scale 
of Avages would permit in most instances of men buying 
1 lbs. of grain in addition to condiments and some 
other noxArishment, however that might be the case in 
the Bellary district or in certain stations on the line of 
railway which Dr. Cornish had not then inspected, it 
was not so in the upland talnks of North Arcot and 
Cuddapah. At Goorumkonda the bazaar price of rice 
AVas only 13 lbs. the rupee, and at Royachoti about 
14 lbs., so that one anna would not purchase even 1 lb. 
of grain. The mode of calculating the wages, too, in 
some districts had practically the effect of reducing the 
earnings of men from la. 6p. to la. 5p. or la. 4p., and 
Avhat Avith deductions for short work, and the ‘ custo- 
mary tribute’ to the gangsmen, there was reason to feat 
that in a very largo proportion of cases the labourers 
did not get anything like the whole of thereduced wage. 

Dr, Cornish noted that Sir Richard Temple had 
made a most important concession to the famine labour- 
ers in consequence of his pi’ofcost, and if no other good 
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had resulted, he felt bouud to thank the Delegate for the 
consideration given to the last paragraph of his letter, 
in which he pointed out that a man must eat, even if he 
had no work, on Sundays, and that a subsistence wage 
ought not to be shaved with young children. 

Practically (Dr. Oorniah continuc&), there is now very little 
difference hetwoon Sir Eichard Temple’s wago-mteandiny own reoom- 
mondations. I have contended, and have given reasons for consider., 
ing, that the basis of a pound of groan for a labouring man was unsafe, 
especially when that wage was paid only for six days in the week, 
and when helple.ss children bad to share in the food. Sir Biclinrd 
Temple admits the weakness of this portion of his scheme, and by con- 
ceding additional help to feed the young, has in point of fact yielded 
all that I felt justified iu urging. 

According to my observation, though the ordinary wage rate 
of 2 aunas, 1-6, and 1 auua for men, women, and children respec- 
tively, may in some districts bo too littlo to procure a sufficiency 
of nourishing food to keep up health, yet in times like these the people 
axe ready enough to work for such wages cheerfully, and with a good 
heart, getting payment for and doing work only on six days in tho 
week. Whatever deficiencies in their food there may bo they supple- 
ment in their own fashion by using aaiicles tbat,thon^not in general 
use, may help at a piiioh to sustain life, such as the seeds of the 
bamboo, tamarind, &c., the pith of the aloe plant, and certain jungle 
loaves liko the Sothia Indica. 

■Die actual wage receipts of a man, wife, and four children, on the 
old and amended new scale of woges aia given below 



Ordinary Scale, 

n. 

A. 

F. 

Mon 

0 days at 2 annas . , 

0 

12 

0 

Woman . 

II li" w 

0 

9 

0 

2 Ohildren . 

» 1 » • • 

0 

18 

0 

2 Ohildren under 7 years of age . , 


— 



Total per week 

2 

1 

0 

Sir 

Biohard Temjik'a Amended Scale, 




Man . 

7 days at annas , 

0 

10 

6 

Woman . 

n li jj • ' 

0 

8 

0 

2 Children 

II 1 M • • 

0 

10 

0 

2 Ohildren under 7 years J , 

0 

6 

0 


Total per week 

2* 

1 

"^8 


o2 
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From tliis comparison it ■will be seen that in the case of a man 
■with a family of four children, two of whom are ■workers and two 
non-workers, he is actually better off by three pies per week nndor 
Sir Bichaid Temple’s modified i-odnced wage than he was when work- 
ing six days in the week for ordinai'y wages. Mr. "West, O.E., in 
charge of the Olioyai* embankment works, informs me that to meet the 
views of tho district authorities, and to avoid the appearance of com- 
petition in tho labour market, he has reduced lus rates from the 
ordinary two annas to the modified scale of Sir Bichard Temple’s, and 
paid for the Sundays, and that, pnictically, his disbursements per head 
average just tho same as before. 

The great financial sa'ving, thei'ofore, of ever so many lakhs of 
rupoos is not likoly to accrue from the introduction of tho new scale of 
wage. It has given intense dissatisfaction to the laboniing people, 
who could not or would not comprehend its terms j it has opened the 
dour for abuses of various kinds, and it has not tended to economy in 
dishm-homents. 

Sir Richard Temple asks if I ■will admit that a pound of grain a 
day is sufficient to maintain an adult native of India in a ‘ state of 
rest.’ In X’eply, I have to state that I do not laiow of any cereal grain 
which would give a sufficiency of albuminous matter in a lb. weight 
to replace tho daily wa,ste of niti-ogen from the adult native body, and 
eonseiiuently I am unable to admit any such proposition. Tho ‘ evi- 
dence ' adduced by Sir Riohni'cl Temple in regard to this matter is in 
le.Jity no evidence at all. Sir Eichard says that in the Vellore relief 
camp Dr. Fox and Captain Harris were agreed that men had so im- 
proved on 1 lb. of grain; but when I came to enquir-e into this matter 
I found that the ‘ evidence ' i«&ted on general imjn'essions, and not on 
periodical woigliing and indi-vldual record of weight from time to 
time. 

Even in the ‘ weight test’ some caution is necossary, for many of 
the people who come into camps appear to be filling out and fa-tteuing, 
when in reality they are getting dropsical and in a fair way to die. I 
can easily understand that the people in tho Yollore camp did better 
on 1 lb. of grain per diem 'tbon they did on 12 ounces, which ■w^as 
tho scale in ■use a few weeks ago when Dr. Fox urged an increase. 

T have thought it safer and more prudeait in this matter to fell 
iKtck on our expadenco in dieting non-labouring prisoners, and to ra- 
coiumead 20 ounces, or lb. of cereal grain besides dhoU, vegetables, 
condiments, (fee., for adults fed in relief camps, and this allowance 
is now sanctioned by Clovemment, and should be, I think, a mitiiTriTiTV' 
allowance, considering how muioh tissua theso poor creatures have 'to 
r^aii before they can be brought into a state to do a day’s work. 
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In a paper recently brouglit to my iiotico by Sm’geon-Genernl O. 
Smith, I find that at ISTalloioSurgeon-Major A. M. Iloss ha>i been weigh- 
ing coolies on relief woiks, and their average weight is below that of 
average ' under trial ' prisoueie in gaol. Thus ; — 

In Gaol. 

Men. Women. Ohildren. 

109-llbs. . 02-3 lbs. . 700 lbs. 

Hclief TVorls. 

04-3 lbs. . 77-6 lbs. . 46-0 lbs. 

Those weights appear to indicate much wasting, but the weighings 
will be continued and i-opoi-ted on fi-om wook to woek. 

In the last paiagiaph of lua minute of Mai eh 7, Sii Bichnid 
Temple states his belief that the laboming poor in Madras in inn al 
iocidities can haidly get more than one pound of gi ain « day for a 
malendult in ordinaiy times. Tho enquiiioa on which tliw holiof is 
founded were m.ide, 1 apprehend, by Sir Iliohaid Temple hinisolf, in 
hia rapid journey through the country. 

But I should submit to any impartial poi’son whether onqiiii ios 
made in this way, to satisfy a foregone conclusion, can be compared in 
value with the careful statistical ouquiiy imdoitaken calmly and 
deliberately in the yeois 1862 and 1863, and which enquiry furaished 
the basis for all our subsequent anangemouts in the diothig of tho 
people imder circumstances whem they cannot have any voice in the 
choice of their own food. Most people in India are acquainted with 
the sort of answer a high official personage will get in reply to leading 
questions, and if Sir Eiohard Temple thinks he Ims got at the truth in 
tiiis matter, T can assure him, .after a close practical study of the food 
of the people of Southern India for tlie last fifteen years, that he is 
utterly and entirely mistaken, and that so far from the labouring 
adults living upon a pound a day, they eat on the average nearly 
double. 

Dr. Cornish then proceeded to the consideration of 
Sir Richard Temple’s second minute, of March 14, 
in which he entered upon the scientific questions in- 
volved in the objections to his diet scale. Here again 
justice will not he done to the argument save by 
copious quotations. Dr. Cornish says ; — 

In this minute Sir Eiohard Temple observes, paragraph. 6 :•*- 
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‘ The opinion that 1 Ih. a day of grain might sufEco for n lolief 
labourer, together 'with some allowance for condiments and the like, or 
some mitritions Bubstanoe, was not indeed based on scientific theory. 
It was foimdod rather on piohabilitieH practically deduced from the 
condition of the poorer das&cs in oi dinavy times, and on the xe&ults of 
geneinl oxperienoe.' 

I think it would have been moro to the point if Sir Eichard 
Temple had given something a little moi-e precise than the vague 
term ‘general experience.’ I may ask, in i-oburn, whose experience? 
Not Sir Richard Temple’s, suiely ; foi in 1874 he assiues us that the 
people in Bengal habitually use from one to two seois of giaiu (3 to 
4 lbs.) per adult, and that evou the people in lelicf houses, doing no 
work, got two-thirds of a seer (1^ Ihs.) Sir RicUaicl Temple records 
nothing of his travels in Bombay, showing that the poo 2 jlo on rehef 
works there lived on 1 lb. of grain a day. It was only on his oiTival 
in the BeUary district that he evolved this strange doctrine, that a 
Madrassee could do, what the j^ple in no other* pait of Indik can, 
thrive on 16 oz. of cereal grain a day. 

A quotation was made from a letter by Sir E. 
Ohristison on the rations of soldiers ; the passage tirged 
that ‘unskilled constructors of dietaries in famine 
times’ should be ‘ somewhat modest' in respect to their 
knowledge. It should make them especially cautious 
in the enunciation of new and strange doctrines such as 
‘ that the amount of nitrogen required by natives must 
be much less than that required by Europeans.’ Dr. 
Oornish proceeded ; — 

This is really the crucial teat of the whole question, and I am 
afiaid it cannot be defiuitdy settled on the ipse diadt of Sir Richard 
Temjde. In the sciontifio world we are accustomed to ask that any 
one hrin^g forward a new theory sliall stale the facts on which his 
t]ieoi*y is b^d j and in this case it would be quite fail* to ask Sir 
Bioh^d Temple whether by himself, oi* with profet&ional aid, he has 
endeavouied to test liis theory by estimating and measniing the 
amount of nitrogen which natives of ordinaiy size and weight elimi- 
nate from theh* bodies. The investigation is one of by no means a dif- 
ficult chai*actei*, and no one has any right to bi'ing fotwai'd snob a 
tbeorj’ in jiroof of the sufficiency of a scale of food without first ascer- 
taining, by repeated investigation and oxpeiiment, that the nitrogen 
excreted by natives is proi>oitionaiely less than in Emopeans. The 
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consequences of our accepting such a theory without the clearest find 
plainest proof might be most disastrous, and the onm prohemdi re- 
mains with the originator of the theory. 

1 almost wish, in regai d to Sir Richard Temple’s roputalion as a 
geuUoman of many and -varied accomplishments, tliat he had spared 
mo the difficulty of dealing with his ‘ crucial tests ' in paragiaphs 1 1 
and 12 AS logai-ds the alleged discrepancies in thooiy and practice as 
to tho amount of nitrogen necessary to a successful dietary. It is not 
a pleasant thing for one in my position to point out enei's of compie- 
honsiou on Su' Eiohaid Temple’s pai-t ; but, however- painful the opera- 
tion, it must bo done. Bir Richard Tmnple quotes &‘om the ‘ Madras 
Manual of Hygiene,’ a work of admitted excellence, by Surgeon-Major 
H, King, M.B.,-bhe composition of a scale of rations allowed to native 
soldiers on for-eign sei-vice. He points out very truly that these 
rations, while yielding an abuuilance of au-bouifcimrs food (32 us. 
of rice), are vory defective in nitrogenous principles, tho whole weight 
of food in fact yielding only 178 giuuis of uiti-ogen per diem. ‘ A c- 
cording to this theory,’ ohser-ves Sir Richard Temple, ‘ tlio Madr-aa 
sepoy would be undergoing star-vation at the hands of Gover-nment. 
But, in fact, he is not reduced physically, nor docs he fail the Govoru- 
ment when it colls upon Mm for exertion. Tliis case, I submit, makes 
very strongly against Dr. Cornish’s theory.' 

I have no excuse to make for -this dietary of our native soldiors 
on foreign service. I gave it up fifteen years ago, and recorded my 
opinion of it in the following terms : — ‘ The deficiency of animal food 
in tho diet, and the excess of car-honiferoas material, is undouhtodly a 
fertile soru-ce of the prevalence of sickness in native troops on foreign 
sendee. The mortality of Madr-as troops on this diet in Biu-mah is 
more than double what occurs in ladiaa stations, whoi-e they find their 
o-wn food.' * 

The foreign service 'ration’ in fact is a 'survival’ from tho 
time of the first Burmese "War. It was formed in times long before 
sanitary commissioners or chemists learned in food-composition 
existed ; and at the xu'eseiit time it is no more to he regarded as a 
typical ‘diet’ than are the buttons on the hacks of our di'ess-coats to 
be regarded as a device for supporting a sword-belt. The ration is 
simply an 'aid’ to the soldiera employed in a foreign country, and the 
men are put under no stoppages whatever on account of it, but draw 
the full pay of their rank, just as if they had to find every pai-Ucle of 
food out of their pay. If the relief coolies in whose behalf X have 
protested had seven or nine ruiroes a month in addition to the pound 

> Madras Medieal Jmmiti, Tol, viii. p, 80. 
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of grain., I should hnvo made no objections to the infinflSoiency of theii* 
rations. 

The Government expect, in these settled times, with tho Burmese 
markets well supplied with poultry, eggs, fi&h, and flesh, that the 
Sepoy can buy his nitrogenous food for himself, and piacticnlly he does 
so to such an extent that of late yoaia the troops stationed in Burmah 
have been almost as healthy as when in Bouthom Indm. 

But there are itud liave been exceptions. 1 need not go back to 
the very tendblo moi’fcility of native ti‘oop.s from bowel com])laints in 
the first and second Burmese Waiu These tilings ai’c mattois of 
luBtoiy, but no later than the year 1872 a detachment of native 
troops was sent from Biumah to occupy posts on tho An a can river 
in eo-opei'ation with the Liishai exi>edition. 

In this locality the men had no market at hand in which to buy 
animal food, and in attempting to live on their ‘vatSons’ they sickened 
and died in largo numbers. Tho proportions are given in the following 
table : — 


Btrength , . . , 184 

Hospital admissions . . i)01 

Deaths (12 from ‘dropsy,’ 6 
from ‘ debility’) . . 17 


Hatios of hick to strength 
per mille . . . 4.8E)C-7 

Deaths .... 140'7 


In this case and in all others demanding active service away from 
markets of supply, the native soldier on foreign service does, in fact, 
‘ fail to do what the Government esqjects of him,’ and amply becauso 
his ‘rations’ are unfitted of themselves to support his health and 
strengtli. The fact is .acknowledged and admitted by every officer 
who has commanded in Buimah. 

Then, again, the ‘ rations ’ of the European soldier do not, as Sir 
Richard Temple supposes, constitute his whole food. Every com- 
manding officer knows that tho British soldier habitually buys extra 
meat from tlie baamr out of his ample pay, .and there is no regiment 
in tho country which hafl not a provision shop of its own in which 
anything, from a Tarmouth bloater to a truffled saxrsoge, may be 
bought. The rations on the whole are fafrly adapted for the British 
soldier, although there is no doubt that he cats move meat than the 
quantity contained in tho ration. 

I must confess that I was a little staggered by Sir Richard Temifle’s 
quotiitioa of tho scale of food allowed to ‘ European soldiers on board 
ship,’ I was tiwelHng at the time of receiving the minate, and away 
from nil books of reference, so that I could not verify the composition 
of tho diet as given in the ' Madras Manual of Hygiene’ ; but I knew 
that this diet liod been framed under the advice of soientifio men, and 
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that it waa not lilcely to oit in the direction of giving too little nitro- 
genous food, and I 'was quite satisfied that some error had oi-ept into 
the calculations, and that Sir Eichai-d Temple had pitched upon this 
‘ crucial instance ’ without thought of the possible inaccuracy of the 
figures. Tho explanation of the calculatod quantity of nitrogen in 
tliis diet being only 155 giaina per day is very simple. The diets 
which ai-e valued in the appendix to the ‘ Madras Manual of Hygiene ' 
are all taken from the ‘ Maditis Medical Code.’ The quantities of this 
particular diet will bo found in tho code, page 133, vol. ii. The 
ti’anscriber instead of entering 4 lbs., or 64 oz. of ‘ fresh toi’ead’ for a 
week’s ration, has made tho mistake of entering 4 oz., and, as a conso- 
quonco, all the calculations of albuminous and carboniferous food aro 
below the actual truth. 

Thei-e is also another oia-or. The calculator of tho nutritive 
values has assumed that ‘ aalt-meat ’ contains less albumen than fresh, 
and lias put down a less proportion of nitrogen for the salt-meat ; but 
this is not really the ease, though in salt meat the albuminous matter 
may ba less easily digested. The effect of salting meat is to harden 
the albuminous tissues, and to cause tho watery juices of tho meat to 
enter’ the brine ; ooirsequently salt meat has more albumen in a given 
weight than fresh or preserved meat. On the whole I oousidor tho 
ship-board dietary of the European soldier’, containing as it does, 
acooi’ding to my calculation, from 200 to 240 grains of nitrogen per 
diem, very well srrited for a dass of people who have notliing whatever 
to do 

I feel bound, however, to protest against the Uno of argument 
advanced by Sir. Bichard Temple, that, as the Biitiab soldier only 
needs so much nitrogenous food, the native of India can do with two- 
thirds of that amoimt, or less. We have no grounds whatever for 
admitting so dangerous a theoi'y, and all our pr'actical experience tells 
just the other way. .... 

The effects of improving the standard of diets in the Madras gaols 
iu 1867, so as to raise the amount of albuminous food equal to from 
200 to 240 grains of nitrogen per diem, bus been to diminish tire moan 
annual death-rate from 107 to about 22 per- thousand for the eight 
years in which the new dietaries have been in force. This ought to 
be fairly convincing testimony, but there is more behind. A few 
years ago agaolsrrperintcndout, who had been admonished by Govern- 
mmt for over mrrch flogging, was I’equested to adopt some othor modo 
of punishment, and the prrnishment-book showed, in the coru'se of a 
few months, some hundr’eds of entries to this ^oct : ‘ Half rations 
until he completes his task,' The result was gr’eat increase of sickness 
and mortality from the diseases such as now fill om’ famine camps. 
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via., dowghing uloevs, bowel eomplamts, dropsy, and impoverished 
blood. On discontinuing the food punishment, the mortality began 
slowly to subside to its normal proportions. So close is the connec- 
tion in fact between a,stifBcienoy of nitrogenous food and the health 
of the prisoners, '^at I never now hear of an increase of bowel 
disorders and di-opsies in a gaol without at once sn&pecbiug tam- 
pering with the food or provisions in the district prisons. In 
talking the matter over with the Inspector-General of Prisons, I 
find that he has arrived at prooisely the same conclusion'. / jMter 
the Bengal famine, I see it noted that tho rate of mortality in the 
Juljngoroe gaol was 27 per cent., chiefly from ‘bowel complaints.’ 
In Itungpore 17'6 per cent, [n Gya, Tirhoot, and Ghumparun the 
mortality was 17, 10, and 16 per cent, respectively. ‘ Dysentery 
WHS the most fatfd disease. The preeia writer who compiles the 
sanitary statistics of the Indm Office does not appear to have had a 
notion of the connection of the undue gaol moiHiality with the famine, 
but notes that a ‘ special report has been called for ’ to explain it. 
Beading between the lines I can at once tell him that it was a 
mortality from starvation diseases. 

With all these facts before me, I think myself (pute justified in 
having given early warning of the danger of reducing wages to the 
baas of one pound of cei-eal gi'ain a day, even admitiang that my re- 
monstrance was, as Sir Eiohard Temple states, * strongly worded.’ It 
saves time to state in plain terms one’s aclnal meaning, and my mean- 
ing was tluilo evident when I showed that Sir B.ichai’d Temple’s 
piuposals were out of harmony with tho experience of the Bengal 
famine, and with our actual knowledge of the effects of insufficient 
food. 

Up to this point, ho'wever, Dr. Cornish had been dis- 
cussing the question apart from actual facts furnished 
by the famine. In the reraaiuing portion of his letter, 
lyhioh is quoted in its entirety, he deals with observed 
facts. He says : — 

There reniaius yet one more point to he noticed with reference 
to di^rences of opinion in regard to the present condition of the 
labouring poor. On this point Sir Richai-d Temple states j ‘ Having 
carefully inspected during my tour in this Presidency thousands of 
relief labourers, I give it as my opinion, that with very few excep- 
tions, which are not as a imlo traceable to insufficient wages, tlio 
general physical condition of ilie laboUrera is os good now as in 
ordinary years.’ 
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This is Sir Eiohard Tomple’s opinion, hut not mino. I too have 
soon a considemhle ntimber of relief labourers, and have taken some 
pains to find out where the distress really is, and my experience is 
this, tliat if I want to see the dai'kest aide of the famine picture, I 
must look for it olsewhere than amongst the ranks of those who have 
still strength onongli left them to work. Oouaequently I malce it a 
point of examining, wherever I can, the condition of the people fed 
in relief houses, lungor’khaams, and hy private charity. I try to 
ascorlnin the condition of the poor who frequent the public bazaars 
and markets j and I pay special attention to the condition of tbe old 
and the young, whom I find almost invoi'iably to be the earliest 
victims of distress. It is in this respect probably that my estimate 
of the effects of the famine on the health of the lower classes dififer'S 
BO widely from Sir lUchm'd Temple’s. My own view is briefly this, 
that the famine is pressing with peculiar severity upon certain 
sections of the labouring classes, who average from twenty to thirty 
por cent, of the population of the several districts j that amongst 
these classes theru bos been ahsady a very large mortality, primarily 
due to bad and insufficient feeding; and that the condition of the sur-- 
vivorn is in many cases critical in the extreme, as shown by the rupidly 
increasing proportion of persons who ore unfit to work, and who have 
to be fed entirely at Gover-ument expense to keep tbe feeble vitality 
they have from being altogether oxtinguislred. 

Immediately the condition of a people becomes so low that they 
cannot work, the question of saving life becomes enormously compU- 
eated, and in plain language tbe time has then passed by when 
Government relief can do more than attempt to rescue a few 
possessed of the str-ongeat coirstitutioits, 'What lias been our experi- 
ence in this r-e^et in the Madras relief camjrs now being established 
thi'oughout the country? Sir Eichar-d Temple, I observe, in his 
numerous minutes, has passed by this subject of tbe actual mortality 
of the famine-stricken, but as a public booltb official, I am bound to 
take notice of it. 

The following figur-es .show the mortality amongst this class 
of the population in the Madras cnmp.s for ten weeks ending 
Mai’ch. 31 : — “ 

Mean strength Total deaths Annual rates per mille 
11,006 ., 1,971 .. . l)80'8 

This enormous moitalily simply means an annual death-rate 
equivalent to 930‘8 per mille of the population constantly under 
observation, and, in fact, is a death-rate which wipes out nearly the 
whole of the living within, a yean. The excessive death-rate going 
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on in Madras is going on in every relief camp in the country. 1 find 
but little difference in the proportion of deaths, whether in North 
Arcot, Ouddapali, or Madi'as. And it must not be supposed that this 
excessive death-r.ite is duo to cholera or smaU-pox, for the Madras 
camps have boon singularly free of the former, and by means of 
vaccination the small-pox epidemic has been controlled. The deaths 
are almost entirely due to diseases which invariably, in India, .attack 
imdei'-fed and starved peop^o, viz., extreme wasting of tissue, and 
destruction of the lining membrnne of the lower bowel. This is a 
simple statement of fact. Tlituiks to the assisUiuoe of Surgeon-General 
G. Smith and his able medical staff in Madras, this question of the 
nature of the famine disease has been abundantly verifiod by post-mortem 
examinations. Jiurgoon-Major Porter informs me that the average 
I weight of boiUes of full-grown men he has examined has varied from 
I fifty-seven to eighty-five pounds, and it is onough to record this fact 
I to show the extreme wasting going on dming lif^ 

• I But if the conditiou of the labouring classes is so generally 
satmfoctoiy to Sir Eichard Temple, how is it, I may ask, that the 
death-returns of the famine districts are so much above what is usual? 
I have not as yet received the returns for February, hut those for 
December and Jnnnaiy are avaOahle for comparison with the average 
i-esnlts of the previous five years. I must, however, note with 
i-ospoot to these district death-i'etui-ns, that from personal investigsv- 
tion in the districts, I know they very much imdeistatc the real 
mortality of tho last few months. The truth is, the famine has 
disorganised our vUiago establishments to such on extent that the 
actual numbers who have alisady perished will never be known. 
Hundreds and thousands of people have died away from then- homes, 
have fallen down by the roadsides, and their bodies have been left to 
bo eaten by dogs and jackals. Mr, Grihhle, the sub-coUector of 
Ouditapah, in the course of a morning’s ride of fourteen miles, came 
upon eight \mburied bodies, and at Koyachoti in January last Mr. 
Supervisor Matthews informed me that after- an outbreak of cholera 
fifty-three dead bodies lay for days tsxposediu the dry bed of a river, 
near the works the relief ooolies were engaged on, Walking over 
this gr-ound two months after the event, the numerous skulls and 
human hones scattered on the sui-face convinced me that the state- 
mont was formded on fhet. 

With our village estahlidunents panio-striekem, and the village 
messengers away at relief woi-ke, it is quite coi-tain that the death 
registration has been most incomplete. At Madanapalli I fbtmd that 
the deaths in the civil hospital had exceeded those home on the 
village register for oertain months, and at Boyaohotl fihe deaths 
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amongst the starving people sent into the rehef shed in March had 
exceeded the registered mortality for the whole town. It is obvious 
therefore that the %ures I now ^ve do not represent the real ti'uth of 
onr losses ; they are at the best approximate only. 


Mortalily m Famine Districts. 


Distrlctb. 

GlUnglo- 

put. 

ITcUore 

KottU 

Aicot 
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OwUla- 

pah 
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2,01S,S78 

014 432 
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RegUtif^d Dtuth\s 
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1,420 

1,371 

2 330 
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18,080 

11,862 

0,253 

0,012 

13.801 

7,410 

0,801 

Datlo pcrltOOO of population 
par annum 

Averngo of 6 j'cors ftwo montlis) 
Present eeabon (t\to months) 

21-08 

57-2 

10 0 

73*7 

21*0 

0B*7 

18-3 

118-8 

380 

8fi*7 

17-4 

CO 1 


Even these figures, which we know to bo under the trnth, show 
an appalling mortality in tho famine districts dming December and 
January. I have no reason to suppose that the state of things here 
indicated has much improved in Febimry and Mni’ch. But in oim 
municipal towns, or in some of them at least, within the famine area, 
death registration is more efSoiently managed, and the following 
figures will tend to show the gravity of the famine as exemplified in 
an abnormal death-rate. In BoUary I have long had reason to sup- 
pose that the registration was not properly done, and the returns of 
some of tho Bellaiy municipalities aue obviously imperfect. The first 
thing that attracted my attention in connection with the famine, on 
retm'uing to duty in the end of Janumy, was the abnormal death-rate 
amongst certain classes and certain locaUties of the Presidency town, 
and Host no time in drawing the attention of Government to the con- 
dition of the people, and suggesting measures for combating the great 
destimotiou of hfe then going on. Wlnle the mortality of the Presi- 
donoy town was exaggerated by the influx of staiviug immigrants, tho 
expeiienee of other municipalities shows that throughout the famine 
tract the death-rato has idseu out trf all propoidaon to its normal 
condition. 
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The famine so far has already fallen veiy heavily on the old, the 
■weakly eonetitutioned, and young childien. It is still ‘ weeding out ’ 
from our labouring dasaes a large number of victims, and in oonsidei'- 
ation of the fact that diseased ccnditions dependent on insufScient food 
follow many months after the cause has passed away, I apprehend 
that a heavy and unusual mortality ■wUl continue, even after the 
period of drought and dearth of food has ended- 

The survivors of the famine ■will be the strongest and best fitted 
of their race to continne the species, and when plenty again blesses the 
land, they will prodvioe a vigorous race of descendante ; but I thiuTr 
there can be no reasonable doubt that this food defioienoy has fhllen 
veiy heavily upon the m-dinary agricultural labouidng poor, and that 
many years must elapse before they -will have made up the numbers 
who hare fiillen, and are still &lling, victims to the combined famin e 
and pestilence now in our midst. I have in former reports called ah' 
tentlon to the fact, that the chUdren born of famine-stiicken mothers 
are nothing but sHn and bone. My recent esperienoe goes to show 
that the birth-rate is soiioudy diminishing, and that pregnancy 
amongst the distressed women is becoming a rare condition. 

It is on these grounds that I cannot subsoiibe to the pleasing and 
hopefd telegrams in which Sir Hichard Temple summarises the weekly 
progress of events for the benefit of the Home Qoverament and the 
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English pcopli). There fire two sides to every picture. Sir Eichard 
Temple, like a skilful general commanding in battle, naturally fixes 
his attention on the main points of attack and defence, and so long 
as these 01*6 safe, his main work is accomplished. 

I, on the other hand, as a public health ofiicial whose special duty 
is to preserve life, am hound to listen to the cries of the wounded, and 
to note in what way the combatants suffer, and T should be wanting 
in my duty to myself and to the G-ovemmont I serve, if I failed to 
stato the foots coming to my knowledge, and the deduction drawn firom 
those facts. 

A few days before leaving the Presidency of Madras 
to assume the governorship of Bombay, Sir Bichard 
Temple replied to Dr. Cornish’s letter in a minute 
dated Cuddalore, April 18 . It wns comparatively brief, 
and was confined to a few points upon which he held 
exactly opposite opinions to Dr. Cornish. Having 
regard to the importance of the subject, Sir Richard 
refrained from ‘making the objections which might 
ordinarily be "made to the tone of some parts of tho 
Sanitary Commissioner’s minute as an official paper.’ 

Sir Richard accepted the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
assurances that the ‘ Madras Manual of Hygiene ’ was 
■wrong on the point upon which the Delegate had rested. 
He proceeded to indicate a weakness in the argument 
of Dr. Cornish. Sir Richai’d says : — ‘ It is not neces- 
sary, however, to pursue this point, or any such like 
points, because I understand that the medico-chemical 
theories upon which the Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras seems still to rely are not implicitly accepted by 
the highest sanitary authorities in India, and do not 
entirely coincide with the newest development of scien- 
tific thought regarding the carbonaceous and nitroge- 
nous elements necessary for the nutrition of the human 
frame. Nor is it practically necessary to discuss further 
the Sanitary Commissioner’s opinion regarding the suf^ 
fi,ciency or otherwise of the reduced wage, because in his 
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present minute he admits that, as now applied, it is suf- 
ficient. His previous objections appear to have been 
diminished by the grantiug of the wage on Sundays as 
well as Aveek days, and by the granting of a small 
allowance for the support of the young childi-en of per- 
sons employed on the Avorks. I had my-.elf always 
contemplated that tlie reduced Aragc should be ulloAved 
on Sundays. As regards the vet y young children, their 
case did not at first suagcst itself for consideration, as 
all young children from seven years and upwards were 
admitted to relief. But as soon as the case of the children 
under seven years of age Avas brought to my notice, 
I recommended that they also should receive a small 
alloAvance. I found, however, that this had been already 
ordered by the Madras Government ’ 

On the main point of the sufficiency of the rate to 
support labourers on works, Sir Richard Temple 
Avould not give way. He had his own observation to 
go by. Seeing is believing. Consequently, ho re- 
marks; ‘ Though I do not undertake to pronounce any 
opinion upon a medico-chemical point, yet I do under- 
take to say Avhether thousands of relief labourers in- 
spected by me arc physically hi fair working condition 
or not. And I adhere to the opinion previously ex- 
pressed, that the many gangs which I inspected Avorking 
on the reduced wage were in such condition, regard 
being had to the condition of such persons in ordinary 
times. In this opinion 1 was confirmed by the expe- 
rienced medical officer on my staff who had seen the 
realities of famine in other parts of India. But in 
order that no doubt might remain upon the point, I 
asked for and obtained the opinion of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India, And 
after inspecting in different parts of the country some 
86,000 relief labourers, he pronounced them to be, with 
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some individual exceptions, in fair condition. Tbis, 
then, is the true test of the insufficiency or otherwise of 
the reduced wage, to which I have always appealed, and 
still appeal. According to this test the wage appears 
to he sufficient at present. If at any time any marked 
deterioration of the physical condition were to indicate 
that the reduced wage is insufficient, then I shall be the 
first to make a revised recommendation.’ 

Sir Richard drew a distinction between those em- 
ployed on works and those in relief camps. He said : 

‘ Inferences deduced from the condition of the reci- 
ifients of gratuitous relief are wholly irrelevant if 
attempted to be applied to the conditions of relief 
labourers. If, unhappily, there be mortality among 
the inmates of relief camps, it by no means follows that 
there is any mortality among relief labom’ers. In point 
of fact there is no mortality among relief labourers 
except from cholera, small-pox, or other diseases, and 
when sometimes cholera has stricken and dispersed 
large gangs of relief labourers, there has never been 
any reason to suppose that the scourge arose from want 
of food. Again, if notwithstanding scientifically ar- 
ranged diets the condition of the inmates of relief 
camps continues bad, no amelioration whatever could 
he afforded by raising the wages of relief labourers, who 
are a totally different class. These poor inmates have 
never gone to relief works at all.^ Indeed the very 
reason of their admission to the relief camps is this, that 
they are incapable of going to relief works. They are 
diseased or infirm, or being indisposed to work have 
wandered about, or, passing by means of relief close at 
home, have wandered to a distance. Being thus help- 
less for one reason or another, they are picked up and 

* This TOB shown to he entiioly incouect. ThouaiuidB went iiom 
wotfes to cttmpB, either faamediately, or after an interval of starving at home. 

VOL. II. P 
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taken care of; but when picked up they are often 
beyond tbe reach of human aid. No analogy, there- 
fore, drawn from these persons can possibly be appli- 
cable to relief labourers, and to mention the two cases 
with any sort of parallelism and in any kind of connec- 
tion, would be to produce confusion of ideas and other 
misapprehension. If indeed persons who wore pale on 
being admitted to relief works were to become thinner 
and thinner and weaker and weaker, till at last they had 
to be drafted off to gratuitous relief camps as unfit to 
work, then that would be a reason for considering the 
wages, but this is just what has not occurred, and is not 
occurring. If I saw or knew of any signs of it occur- 
ring, then I should be the first to move. Many relief 
labourers indeed have left the works of their own 
accord, not so much, however, because the wage was 
reduced, but rather because task-work was enforced, or 
because the scene of labour was removed to a distance 
firom their homes.’ 

With this the wordy warfere between the Delegate 
of the Government of India and the Sanitaiy Commis- 
sioner of Madras came to an end.^ 

1 On more caieM ezAmiiiatian of tbe papers I ibid tbat tbe Ooreroment 
of Madras aabedDr. Oorniah to reply to one of tbe paragraphs of Su* Bicbard 
Temple’s minute (tbe last passage T^totsd above), Tbe Sanitary Oomniissioner 
did so, and quoted tbe Delegate’s o\m words and instanced bis own acts in 
sending people from works to relief camps os tbe last thing Sir Bicbaid 
Temple ^d in the Madras Presidency. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

EVIDENCE PnO ET CON AS TO THE SUEPIClENCY 
OE THE BATION. 

Aetbe the scale of wages prescribed in the Government 
order of January 31 had been in operation six weeks, 
the Madras authorities had before them a mass of papers 
from district officers, which, in their opinion, pi*oved 
that the wage was insufficient to maintain, in all cases, 
the eoaditioE of peopie working on relief workSf while 
their Sanitary Commissioner considered the sustenance 
afforded thereby generally insufficient. Further, from 
a letter written by the secretmy (Mr. C. E. Bernard, 
C.S.I.), to Sir RicWd Temple regarding the Delegate’s 
classification of gangs, it appeared that out of 94,260 
persons inspected in the Maffi’as Presidency, 28,850 were 
reported as middling, and 16,800 as indifferent, while 
of the gangs inspected in other provinces, numbering 
3,100, 1,000 were reported as indifferent. It further 
appeared that in Mysoi’c a larger food allowance per 
head than was permitted for Madras had been authorised. 
His Grace the Governor in Council carefully considered 
the papers proving the above statements, and also had 
the advantage of conferring with Sir Richard Temple 
thereon; he resolved to wait reports from other districts 
asweH as further reports from the Coimbatore and Cud- 
dapah districts, before finally deciding on the question of 
th6 adequacy or otherwise of the scale of allowances 
laid down in the Government order already quoted. 

s 2 
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There was, however, no doubt, in the opinion of his 
Grace in Council, from a perusal of the reports already 
I’eceived, as well as from the personal observations of 
members of the Government, that many persons were 
to be found in gangs who were failing in strength 
from insufficient nourislmient or froTn other causes. 
This might arise from their having been previously 
weakened by insufficient or bad food before coming to 
the works, or from then- having been in bad health; or, 
again, from the task of work exacted from them being 
too heavy, having regal'd to the sustenance given. His 
Grace in Council therefore directed the special attention 
of all collectors and divisional officers to those predispos- 
ing causes. Any persons found in working gangs whose 
appearance indicated failing condition were to be at once 
withdrawn from such gangs and given some lighter 
work, or if, on any large work, such persons were found to 
be numerous and no relief camp was sufficiently near, they 
were to be placed together in a special gang and given 
such additional allowance as might be found necessary to 
maintain their health and strength. Where the members 
of a gang generally showed signs of physical deteriora- 
tion, it might indicate that the work had been too great, 
the allowance of food too small, or possibly that they 
had not received the full benefit of the allowance granted, 
either in consequence of malpractices on the part of 
jnaistries and overseers, or because they had dependents 
living upon them, and shoring their bare subsistence 
allowance, whose wants should have been discovered 
and relieved, if necessary, by the village officers. The 
order continued ; — ‘ In case of children on works, who 
are found to be habitually weak or exhausted at the 
end of the day, it may be necessary either to give them 
increased nourishment, to reduce their work, or to re- 
lieve them altogether, if under ten years of age, of work 
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as a test. His Grace tlie Governor iu Council cannot 
too strongly impress upon all divisional and relief 
officers the importance of the most vigilant attention 
to the circumstances of the people on relief Avorks and 
in the villages under their charge. The success of any 
measures devised for the relief of present distress wiU 
mainly depend upon the personal exertions and vigilance 
of local officers, and the completeness of their detailed 
arrangements. One point especially must never be 
overlooked, but which has, it is feared, not received 
sufficient attention in some places, namely, the regularity 
and fi’equency of payments of wages.’ 

This order Avas communicated to all collectors and 
relief officers, and proved but the presage of another 
order issued six Aveelts later, doing away with the 1-lb 
ration altogether. 

The reports from some of the officers were most ad- 
verse to the scale recommended, by Sir Hicbard Temple. 
A selection from them may be made as folio avs ; — 

With reference to G. 0. No. 329, of January 31, 1877, hlr. W. 
H. Glenny Las the honour to say that, according to his own observa- 
tions, and that of the officers assisting him, he does not think the 
physical condition of the people on relief has deteriorated in con- 
seiiufiiAce of the reduction of wageg. The gangs now, it is true, present 
a far poarer appearance than they did a month ago. But he conceives 
tlial this is o^ving to the ehminotion of persons of conspicuously weU- 
noimshed physique. 

On March 21 1 inspected abont 1,500 coolies employed in making 
a road towai'ds tho Mysore frontier to moot a road in course of oon- 
sferaotion there leading from Oolnr to MxiddanapuUy and Punganui’. 
Thrae were several gangs of Brinjaiies and many Mussulmans em- 
ployed. Of tho 1,500 coolies, Mr. Clerk and myself picked out 250, 
or 16 per cent., who, in our judgment, were in A’mybad condition, and 
many of tlicm more fitted for a rdief camp than for labour on relief 
wages. There were about 60 men and perhaps 30 women out of the 
whole number in good musculfU' condition. The children wei'e nearly 
all feeble, emaciated, and aniemic. The young girls who, from thoir 
ages, should have boon women, were arrested in their developmant, 
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and BboTPing no signs of puberty. A. few women brouglit their infanta 
with them to the woi-ks, and these youngsters were literally starving 
for want of nom-ishing breast-milk. — Dr. Cornish. 

If, as the famine officei'S believe here (Bellary district), the able- 
bodied people liave mostly other means of support than the subsistence 
wage, it is clear that their present physical condition is no guide to us 
in determining the point of the sufSciency of the wage. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to the view that there has been a giaduol deterioration 
in the physical condition of the people, and that the proportion of 
those who are woaldy and emaciated must be fast increasing. I judge 
so from the condition of the labouiii^ gangs which are considered 
‘ able-bodied,’ and note the almost complete absence of rodundant flesh 
among them, and from the admitted fact, that, as the able-bodied are 
discharged from the road gangs, their places are taken by people who 
ore physically reduced. I note, too, with some apprehension, the fact 
that, in the town of Bellary itself more than 10 per cent, of its popu- 
lation is receiving some sort of relief in tho shape of partial meals of 
cooked food. It may be that this relief is abused to some extent, but 
on this point the local committees will hereafter repoit. Meanwhile, 
the applicants for relief amongst the town poor are inoi-easing eveiy 
day. But, besides the town poor, I saw yesterday at the feeding house 
in Bruce Pettah, more than 800 men, women, and children of the im- 
migrant population who came and waited patiently for hours in expec- 
tation of getting a meal of cooked food. Amongst these were some tei*- 
vihle pictures of emaciation and misery, and at the least there were more 
than 60 children amongst them, who, if not taken into some home, and 
fed and mutiediwill assuredly die within a short time. — D b. Ooenish, 


There is no doubt that the lahoiuing classes, as a rule, have fallen 
off greatly in condition within the last few months, and it must he re- 
membered that we see none of the worst cases of destitution in tho 
streets. All such coses are at once sent either to hospital or to the 
relief camps by inspectors who patrol the town for the purpose; but 
after all this weeding out, J can say most deoidoclly that the people I 
meet now in the streets aie much thinner and pooreir-looking in every 
way than those I saw six months ago, when even the poorest mingled 
in the streets. — Suryeon-Major A E. M. Boss, Sellora, 

I have the honour to report that I have ordered tho following 
rates to be paid to reb'ef labourers from Monday, April 23, except in 
the town of Adoni, where the existing scale will be adhered to 


Men 

.Women . 
Uhildron 
lufauts . 


To inefficient gangs for seven days. 
» ordinaiy gangs for six days. 
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The reasons are, to meet increased pressure now visible in the 
condition of the labourers themselves. I have inspected carefully 
24,000 of them within the week. Captain Hamilton has seen all the re- 
mainder, and agrees with me that the time for some relaxation has come. 

This pressure is chiefly due to the advancing season and the time 
tho people have been on the works. But there are other causes. The 
price of grain has risen.and is rising, and sometimes it is not easy to 
got on the remoter works, wliilo at places distant from Adoni the 
price huctuatps greatly. The evening storms which now frequently 
occur intcrTupt payments and cause much inconvenience to the 
labourers camped on the roads. Their clothes ar-e getting very ragged. 
The great heat, at a time when generally they are not compelled to 
work, is trying ; and the r'eoi'uiting for Nellore has tmdouhtedly 
pressed very severely on the adnlt male lahourers. 

In fact, it is among the latter that the change is visible, and this 
accormts for the apparent disproportion in the new rates. The women 
still look much as befor-e, as no direct pressure has been put on them 
to go to HoUore. Many of them are in excellent condition, sleek and 
fat. This cannot he said of any of the men. 

I maintain the old scale at Adoni, as it is properly only a depdt to 
catch up persona who want work. There is a great tendency amongst 
the labourer's to gravitate thither, and this can be best met by making 
outside works more attraoti-re. Moreover, at Adoni grain is cheapest, 
and ther’s is always shelter. — ^W. B. Oi/DHA3i, B.C.S. 

Here inAlur, however, I agree with Mr. Malthy in thinking 
that the people are decidedly thinner than they wer-e. 

I have thought it necessary, in anticipation of your sanction, to 
raise the rates in Alur taluk from 23rd instant by 3 pies nil round. — 
"W. H. Glenny, 

With reference to G. 0. Ho. 1,088, dated the 16th ultimo, I 
have the honour to forward a copy of a letter No. 48, dated the 21fct 
instant, from Mr. Oldham, in charge of tho Adoni taluk, reporting 
that he has raised the wages of men, 'women, and children to 2 annas, 
1^ annas, and 1 anna respectively. 

I also inclose copy of paragraphs 2 and 4 of letter No. 138, dated 
20th instant, from the snb-collector, 'that he has I'aised the wages in 
the Alur taluk 3 pies all round. 

2. 1 quite agree with 'them as to 'the necessity for this i a time of 
great pressure has arrived. The heat of the weather is very sevei'o 
and the strength of -the labourers is deceasing in consequence (with 
'the hare subsistence given them). > 

3. But what I would most earnestly request is this ; that Govern- 
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meat ehould be moved to allow tbis Ligher scale of wages evecywbeve 
in the district, at least during the ensuiug month. Uniformity r, 
most desiiable, and the necessity is the same everywhero, for prices 
are rising. — J. H. Masteh, OoUector of Belia/ry. 

Judging from the present physical condition of the labomm'S 
generally, I think that they are failing in health and falling off in 
strength. Many who were working with pick axes a few weeks ago 
are now unable to use them, and they comploia of debility, which 
thoir reduced and decaying forms and_ hungiy appeal ance clearly 
indicate. I have seen some, between thirty and thirty-five, so feeble 
as to require a support to walk, and I learnt that they weio a few 
days back in good health and were working on relief works for wages, 
but are now succumbing to inadequate food and defective nourishment. 

Every labonror honestly complains of low wages and earnestly 
solicita an increase ; and their cry that they are ill-fed and are 
starving and becoming feeble day by day is loud and general in every 
gang that I have seen. From eai-efnl observation and frequent and 
varied tests 1 am convinced that the mere individual subsistence 
allowance that wo now give them as wages is barely suflicienl for a 
single meal in these bard, hot days when they have to work rurder 
the burning sun. — 0. Eaghava Eow, Deputy OoUeator. 

In continuation of my letter Ho. 218, of April 8, and with refer- 
ence to your foot-note to G. 0. Ho. 757, of Mareh 1, T have tbo 
honour to report, for your information, that since my arrival at 
Kottoor, Kudligi taluk, I have almost every day watched the manner 
hr which the largo crowds of the relief labourers on the several works 
about tbis place are working. Ho less than 2,080 coolies have come 
under my observation, not mere inspection, and I must say that the 
r'esult has not been encouraging. 

The female cooUes outnumber the male beyond all proportion, 
and the bulk of them are of low physique, many adults and 
broods of young chfldren looking pale and lank. The grown-up 
women, though of middle age, and some of their infants stiolliirg * 
about tire place, pass for miserable moving skeletons. The mothers 
complain iiuit the ^ anna allowed to eaeh of the children is not 
enough to buy sufficient nourishment for it, tho pittance paid to 
themselves scarcely suffidng to buy them a good day’s meal. Con- 
sidering therefore the amount of exhaustion resulting from exposure 
to the burning sun of April and May, and the discouraging indico- 
tiona of the process of wastage among the relief labouxen, I would 
le^ctfully suggest a gradual iuorease in the present rate of wages, 
until such a time us m could detect a change for the batter in their 
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pliysiquo. In making this suggestion for your consideration I have 
not lost sight of the importance of the difference to the treasury that 
■would result from having to ‘make the increase^in the rates to over a 
lakh and a quarter of the labourers in my division,’ but I feel bound to 
do so at any risk in furtherance of the libeml policy of Government 
declared in the Government order under reference. — Murugesem 
Mudamyar, Deputy Golkctor. 

The weavers, on the whole, of whom there were many on this 
road, appeared to bo th’e feeblest people amongst the gangs, 
Gninearworm was very prevalent, and all classes of these gangs 
showed the tendency to soui-vy indicated by swollen, spongy, and 
bleeding gums. 

I learnt from Mr. Oldham that it has not heen the practico 
hitherto in this taluk to pay the coolies for Sundays. In the opinion 
of this gentleman and Ckpt. Hamilton, there has heen a perceptible 
change for the worse in tho condition of the gangs of late, so much so 
that Mr. Oldham had determined on raising the rates from the be- 
ginning of the week on his own rffiiponsibility. Mr. Oldham had 
come to this decision without any communication with mo on the sub- 
ject, and stated that consideriog the prices of food and the condition of 
the people, he deemed an increase of wago to bo necessary. I left 
Adoui on Monday afternoon for Goondacul, 

At Goondacul I met Mr. Glenny, the sub-collector of the district, 
and Lierrteuaut "Wilson, on famine works, and as the Hcmourablo Sir 
Hichord Temple was expected to arrive during tho night, the inspec- 
tion of gangs at Goondacul was deferred until next morning. 

Goowlcmul . — On the moming of the 24th instant I accompanied 
Sir rdohard Temple in the inspection of a gang of about 1,000 coolies 
at Goondacul ; of these people 180 wffl;e men, and the rest women and 
children. 

Of the 180 men present, Sh- Bichard Temple seleoted 41 (or more 
tlian 22 per cent.) as unfit for work, and directed that they should be 
* fed at the neighbouring relief house. In looking over the remainder, 
I noticetl aghteen others, who, in my judgment, were out of condition 
and unfit for hard work, though equal perhaps to a slight exertion. 

It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Harvoy, the private surgeon 
to Sir Bichard Temple, in his memorandum published in the Gaaetta 
qf India, of April 14, page 993, should have noticed, on February 22, 
that the Goondacul gangs were the best he had seen. The majoiily of 
the Goondacul people, he observes, ‘ belonged to a class above the lowest, 
and ■were almost without exception in vesry fine condition, looking 
as though they had rmdergono no anfiering, nor ever missed a meah’ 
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With regard to the foity-one men selaoted by Sir Eithard Temple 
as too -weak for -work, it was ascertained that twelve of them had 
recently come upon the works, and the remainder had been from two 
to five months employed in the gangs. It was certain, therefore, that 
twenty-nine of the number had been living for some time on tho re- 
duced wages, and as Dr. Harvey specially comments on the fine 
Ijhysique of the Goondacul gangs on February 22, it would seem to 
follow that two months of reduced wages had produced the de- 
terioration observed and commented on by Sir Eicbard Temple on 
April 24, 

The women and children in these gangs far outnumbered the 
men. A few women were selected by Sir Eicharcl Temple as unfit 
for work, and sent to a relief house, I noticed that many of the 
women were thin and worn, and others anamic, and I should have 
selected from fifteen to twenty per cent, of them as below their normal 
condition. The tendency to a cachetic condition of the gums was 
noticed hr these gangs also. — ^Db. Oobkish. 

In Government Order May 6, 1877, No. 1,048, it is laid down 
that care is to he taken that no able-bodied coolies are to be retained 
in the camp. In thh. district, where relief works ore available for 
the demand of lahonr, a famine camp thus becomes a large hospital 
where men reduced by starvation ar-e fed and brought to a proper condi- 
tion to enable them to work, which accomplished, they are discharged. 

The diet laid down in the Government Order referred to is 
literally a subsistence diet, one upon which existence might be 
held for a prolonged period, but certainly not one upon which pei’sons 
reduced by starvation could be expected to improve. Indeed, the 
diet conveys a sufficient amount of carbonaceous and nitrogenous 
material, but it has no provision for the conveyance of many salts 
which are equally esseniaal for the due maintenance of healih, the 
chief of vrhich may be noted as tho common adjunct of sodic chloride. 
Fredr vegetables and fatly matters are also absent. Without the 
former amongst people already reduced below the standard of health, 
infellibly soorhutio aymptoms will rapidly become added to those of 
starvation, and the camp will become decimated by the most intract- 
able forms of dysentery and diarrhoea. 

Doubtless in camps in the open district vegetable tnattors would 
he anppUod by the natives themselves by finding edible roots, <fcc., hut 
here, in the midst of a large oity, the camp inhabitante naturally 
diffiise themselves around the bazaars imploruig the additional neces- 
sanea to this i&iL—Swgem W, G, Knsq, M.S, 

I made enquiries and questioned msny of the people, hut I saw 
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and heard of no case of their eating leaves, and everyone said that he 
or she had been propeidy paid. I do not think that famine coolies in 
these parts, though they may give the head cooly or maistry the 
customary ‘ dustoori ' in order to have their names entered upon, the 
rolls, allow themselves to he defrauded of their wages. They aro 
opeu-mouthed enough in their complaints, hut I have found that when 
anything was said against the head coolies car maistries, it was gene- 
rally either that they worked the jmople up to their allotted ta^s, 
struck individuals off the roll for being constantly absent, or else 
lufused to enter children in a class higher than they shonld be. Mr. 
Oox, who understands and speaks Telugn remarkably well, and who is 
very ready to hear and patient in. investigating every complaint, 
no matter how petty, has not been able to find any coses of the coolies 
having been paid less than was due to thorn. I have not the slightest 
'moral doubt, nor has he, that Government has been considerably 
defrauded as regards the number of children i-eeeiving 3 pies per diem. 
Some oases of this brought fonvaivl by the assistant famine officer, 
Mr. Horden, are now under invesMgation, hut I fear, from what I 
sow, that nothing con be made of them from a magisterial point of 
view. 

Having read with much interest the remarks made hy Dr. Cornish 
in the various reports submitted by him. to Government, I have been 
much struck with their correctness. The famine is evidently telling, 
and telling heavily, upon the old and very young. The former are, 
with very rare exceptions, becoming sluivelled, flabby, and haggai'd 
in appeai'ance, and the girls and boys who have arrived at tho point 
of puberty show, in their faces and limbs, all the signs of insufficient 
feeding. They ore ‘ spindly,’ their arms are thin and &abby, their legs 
are waniing in flesh, the knee-joints, in the case of the hoys, and of 
such gii’ls who, having tucked thw clothes up to work, allowed of my 
seeing their knees, stand out like knobs, and the insides of the thighs 
are flattened and loose. The busts of the girls have not fllled out, 
and the chests of the hoys show tho bones, and they mostly tie them- 
selves tightly round the waist, producing an unnatural and puff^ 
appearance of the abdomen. Their skins, instead of being of a bealHiy 
smooth brown, have a nasty yellowish oast, and are frequently dull in 
colour. The in&ut population, i.6., the sucking children, are vmy 
much reduced, in some cases almost skeletons; then.’ anus are like 
stioks, their ribs show distinctly, and their buttocks are perfectly flat; 
their legs are like their arms. At PorumamiUa, the larger part of 
the ohildrefu in arms were in this state or verging upon it. The pay- 
ment of three pies for these can do no good. This sum will not pro- 
vide the mother with a sufficiently increased supply of food to find 
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milt for ter little one. Tlie nursing ■women must cither have a special 
and considerably increased allowance, or the infants must die. This 
is a point upon whidi I have not the slightest doubt. I have 
questioned several women as to the reason of their childi-en being in 
the state that I have described, and the answer has invariably been 
*I have little or nothing for it.’ Tlie truth of this was apparent 
enough. 

Tlie Board know that 1 am not a sensational writer. I am simply 
stating facts, and the coneotuoss of these can be proved if Goveimnent 
will send the inspecting medical oBScer just appointed to this district 
to visit the northern portion of the Bud wail taluk. — J. Pbioe, 
Acting Collector of Gwldapnh. 

The falling off among those coolies and among those at Elodoor 
was plainly the result of oontinuod payment at the lower- rate (Scale 2), 
and the felling off has been rendered more rapid of late by the 
exhaustion of dry grains in the local markets. Nothing but rico is 
now obtainable, and much of this is very indifferent in quality. A 
strict wnteh is, however, now kept liy -the police to prevent the sale 
of any which appears to be absolutely unfit for food. Still, I believe 
some such is secretly sold. A few days ago the tahsildar seized five 
hags at E^ampet (my present camp) which were utterly unfit for food 
and almost rotten from exposui-e to wet. — S. Benson. 

Having on May 8, -while inspecsting the road from Suudupalli to 
Eayaveram, mustered and examined the coolies on it, I beg to report 
as follows on the condition of the people there. I coimted 762 coolies 
altogether m 16 gangs; of these 68 were old and 168 weak] of the 
weak ones, several old. 

I also observed about 70 young oluldren. A few looked plmnp, 
but these were raie objects, most of the little ones being iU-fed] some 
of them looked pale and had 'that pee-vish look resulting from priva- 
tion. One case in particular I made a note of : — A. woman had three 
children, none of them being fit to -work; she herself got 1 anna 
4 pies a day, -the children together 9 pies, making a total of 2 annas 
1 pie a day. Bice was sold at Sundupalli shandy on the 7th at 
4 seers per rupee ; it was slightly cheaper the week before, ^wh her 
daily income the woman could not have got quite half a seer, or a very 
small fraction over 20 ounces (3^ ollooka) given to an adult pauper in 
the relief enmp, who gets extras bogidM ; the woman and children, I 
need hardly remark, wei-e half-starvaD Even if the woman had got 
the higher- rota of 1 anna 6 pres, her conditicm would hardly be better. 
This may be taken as an individual case, but I nm cei-tnin there must 
be many families in the same condition. The wonder is that the relief 
ciunp has nut a larger number in it than it has. 
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That thc&o low rates are telling much upon the oonclition of the 
p ople is clear j how much longer the coolies can hold out on them is 
a matter depending entirely on each indiyidual’s pei’sonal strength. — 
E. Y. Bebby, 

JVIi-. Money teUs mo that some of his stiperintendents are meastu'- 
ing the same gangs at stated intervals, and that all agree that the 
coolies aro falling off. — J. D. Gbibble. 

Adverting to parogi’aph 6 of G. 0. dated January 31 last, No. 329, 
Financial Department, I have the honour to report on the physical 
condition of the coolies employed on relief-works in this district during 
the week ending Saturday, May 5. 

The special relief officer says : ‘ The people who came under my 
notice as lahonrers in this district on the reduced scale of wage ai’e 
still falling offj and it will be vmnecossary that I should furnish any 
further weekly I’eport on this subject, as I am fully convinced, and no 
fiu'thei- experience can alter this conviction, that the reduced scale of 
wage is insufficient to provide the labourer with the necessary food to 
keep up his physical condition and at the same time do any work.’ 

The deputy collector in charge of the Soidapet taluk has obseived 
no changes, hut the officers in chni'ge of relief works in the Trivelloro 
taluk state that there has been a slight deterioration in tho physical 
condition of the coolies owing to the insufficiency of the scale of wages, 
but partly to the excessive heat of the weather. — ^R, "W. Bablow, 
CoUei^or of OMnglepui. 

On the morning of April 131 visited some gangs of labourers em- 
ployed in collecting material for the repair of the Gooty road, about 
sis or seven miles ous from BoUaiy. There have been, until recently, 
some 6,000 or 7,000 persons employed on this road. On the momiTig 
of my inspection I examined nearly 3,000 labourers and children. 

Many changes have hoen going on in these gangs, and only the 
day before my visit about 600 were selected as able-bodied and re- 
quested to go to NeUora. Some of these, however, had not left the 
works, and have since been given iho option of ta'ansfemng their 
services to the new railway works in progress within the district. 

From my note-hook I sae ihat we examined 964 men, 1,189 
women, and 244 working boys and girls. From 300 to 400 non- 
working children were also inspected. 

Condilwi qf tlie Mm. — ^The man are generally spai’e of flesh, 
tiiough naturally broad-chested, well-built, and muscular. Guinea,- 
wom was prevalent amongst them; many were anaemic and out of 
condition, and hod spongy gums, and pale creamy tongues were 
more frequently present than absent in all the men of the fl«.-ngii Out 
of the 964 men, 169 wore noted as being feeble, emaraated, and out, of 
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condition, or about 17 per cent, of the whole. Some of these were 
old, as well as enfeebled by piivation. 

Womm , — Of 1,189 women examined, 246, or 20 per cent, of 
the whole, were noted as in weak health and emaciated more than 
nsnal. The women of this part of the country are mostly tall and 
spare of flesh, and I hardly saw one really stout woman amongst them. 
Many of them, besides the 20 jier cent, above noted as in a reduced 
condition, were pale, annmic, and evidently unhealthy, as shown by 
the condition of their tongues and spongy unhealthy gums. 

Children . — The working children, to the number of 244, were 
fairly well nourished, and I did not sco many that were emaciated, 
but, looking at their gums and tongues, it was clear that then* health 
was generally low j more than half of the children had spongy and 
discoloui-ed gums. 

The non-worMng children, as regards the elder ones, were pretty 
well taken care of, hut the habios in arms, in considerable propoition, 
showed that they wei-e slowly starving from defective breast-milk of 
tho motha'S. 

The labourers on this road, Mi*. Howe infoimed me, wein fahly 
representative of the able-bodied gangs in the district. 

I have already alluded to the prevalence amongst these gangs 
of some of the earliest symptoms of scurvy. ‘Laud scurvy’ has 
been known to prevail in India over extensive tracts of country 
during seasons of scarcity and famine. The opportunities, however, 
for studying the symptoms and natm-e of tho disease of late years 
have not been taken advantage of, and very little is known about it. 
It would seem to he duo, as in the case of sea scurvy, to some extent 
to the ahsenco of fi-esh vegetables and acid vegetable juices and fruits 
in the diet of the people. The seasons that are noted for scanty pi'o- 
duction of grain and cereals are remarkable also for the dearth of 
froiiB and green vegetables, which in ordinary seasons enter so 
largely into tho dietary of the people. To what extent the popxrlation 
h^ive undergone privation in t^ particular we shall never know, but 
a significant Ihct within my own experience may not be out of place 
in iQustration, In Ravelling from Vellore to Cuddapah aoi'oss 
cmmtry I was unable to buy a lime in any village or town Ln wiar 
that I passed thiutigh. How as in ordinary times lime juice is used 
hy every narive in the preparation of his cuny, it must he evident 
l!tot the condition of the people in regard to anti-scorhutic fruits 
and vegetables must hove changed very much for the worm — Dn. 

C'OBNISH, 
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Times of Lulia, Mm'oh 12, 1877. 

.... What has been done in the Bombay Presidency in this jfay, 
where also this reduction, which is likely to prove so costly, was 
introduced as an experiment ? Literally nothing. A few days after 
the intradnction of the new scale we hod just that kind of cheeiful 
assertion from Dr. Hewlett about the ‘ remaikahly good health ’ of the 
labourer which the compassionate physician gives on leaving tho room 
of a dying patient. As the people in the works sleep on the roadside 
or in pits, have no shelter by day or night, ore clothed in rags, and 
live, but only the strongest of them, on IG oz. of grain per diem, it 
was so difficult to see why they should be remarkably healthy, that 
Dr. Hewlett’s assertions did as little harm as good. But for six 
weeks he has been strangely silent, and we have been affiorded no 
mortuary retm-us save those for cholera. 

We have now shown what Dr. Conaish, the adviser of the Madras 
Government on public health questions, tliinks of the new scale of 
famine relief. Dr. Hewlett, the adviser of the Bombay Government, 
is on a jornmey we know j peradventure ho sleepeth, with easy and 
approving dreams of the new policy, and for anything like a pro- 
fessional opinion we have no one else to look to but Dr. Wear, health 
officer of the city, not the Presidency. According to the communicar 
iion from Dr. Weir, read at the town council meeting, the condition 
of the city promises to be bad miongh, simply on account of the 
exodus from tho famine-stricken districts which it were folly not to 
attribute to the reduction of wages. So long as the old daily wage of 
two annas was maintained in ihe districts, there was no influx into 
Bombay, which is too for away from the famine to be a goal for any 
but men seeking for food in real earnest. Now, Dr. Weir says, there 
ore 10,000 of those unfortunate people who have arrived from Poona 
and Sholapur, ‘ and an increasing number ore coming in every day.' 
Sir Prank Soutor, the man of all others in a position to speak, said he 
* was certain that people were flocking in from all parts, and con- 
sidered their condition should bo promptly looked to.’ Di*. Blaney, 
•whoso long expeiieueo has given him a wide knowledge of the Bombay 
poor, declared tho evil to be quite as serious as Dr. Weii- reported, 
‘ The incioase of mortality was not ten or twelve per cent., but aJi-eady 
15%, sixty, or seventy per cent, among the Bombay poor.’ Colonel 
Hancock also bore testimony that ‘the number's were incr-easing every 
day.’ Dr. Wen-’s account of tire condition of the famina-strickiBn 
people is most pitiable, and is srngulaiiy in accord with that of Dr. 
Cornish in Madras : — Exhausted by travel, and without hope, they 
are smitten by every breath of drsewe, and even now the mortalify 
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fiom fever amongst them has advanced the aisiial death-iate of this 
city to an apparently alarming height. . . . Fever ie the disease most 
fatal, and the nnnsnal atmospheric conditions have been strangely 
favour able to its development Famine stricken people, overwhelmed 
by despair, are little capable of resisting the chills of this season , and 
I cannot conceal from myself that the damp of the monsoon will prove 
terribly fatal and destiuotive to those now seeking refuge in this 
city.’ 


The only witnesses to be cited on the other side, 
so far as the Presidency of Madras is concerned, are 
Surgeon-Major S. C. Townsend, officiating sanitary 
commissioner with the Government of India, and Mr. 
Lyon, of Bombay. The former visited the people on 
relief works near railway stations and inspected them; 
the latter dealt with the question mainly from a theo- 
retical point of view.^ Sir Richard Temple wrote a 
covering minute to be published with Dr. Townsend s 
report. In that minute he pointed out that the views 
of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of 
India on this important matter coincided with his own, 
which had been formed after inspecting nearly 200,000 
people under relief in Southern Lidia. Sir Richard, 
therefore, recommended the adoption of the opinion of 
Dr. Townsend, to the effect that there were not as yet 
any sufficient grounds whatever for any general raising 
of the relief wage rates in the Madras Presidency. 

Dr. Townsend, in his report, recapitulates at length 
the history of the various rations tried in the Madras 
Presidency, and proceeds; — 

The point in question cannot, in my opinion, he decided on phy- 
siblogicBl grounds. It is faue that some years ego the doctiine on the 
subject was, that muscular exertion entailed waste of muscular tissue, 
and that in order to compensate this waste, food containing nitro- 
genous ptinciples must ho supplied in pioportion to the labour imdei'- 
gone; butlater mvestigatuons have, I believe, tend,ed greatly to modify 

' I am infoimed that Mr, Ljon never saw a famine oooly in his life. 
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this toaehing, and certainly at the present time there is no theoiy on 
the subject so generally accepted or founded on data so incontrovertible 
that an economic question involving the cxpendituie of large sums of 
public money can bo decided by it. 

The question of the sufficienoy or othei'wise of any scale of diet 
can only be decided by observation of its effect on individuals and on 
masses of people, and ob'-oi-vatious of tliis kind in a time of scoioity 
him the present, if conducted impairti.'illy and without bias towards 
theories, cannot fail to contribute fiuits bearing on the question of the 
quantity of food of different kinds that is necessary to support the 
human system under ceitain conditions, which wonld be of great 
value, from a scientific point of view, as well as for guidance in the 
conduct of measures of relief in future times. I have no knowledge of 
the population of this Presidency, but considerable experience in other 
provinces leads me to believe that at all times signs of mal-nutrition 
are more or leas visible among the power classes of the populations of 
India.* A loose and slirivclled skin, a pale and anmmic aspect, and 
emaciation will certainly follow privation and insufScient food j but 
the same appearances may arise from defective nutrition resulting from 
constitutional debility or disease. Again, when famine presses hard 
on the population, diminutive and emaciated infants become numerous, 
and form one of the most painful evidences of the prevailing distress ; 
but in the best of times, if any large portion of the power classes 
were subjected to inspection, the number of these distressing objects 
wovdd be considerable. Our statistics show that the rate of mortality 
of infants among the population of this country is as high or even 
higher than in the monufactru-ing districts of England, and it is more 
than p'obable that the number of women who ore uirable to nourish 
their rnfants is as numerous here as in other cormtries, while it is not 
the habit of the mother's to supplement their own defective supply by 
other food. In short, the scale living among the population of this 
country is at all times low. Diseases resulting from mal-nutrition ar’e 
commotr, and the I'ate of mortality compared with that of other 
countries is very highj thei'efore when inspecting masses of people 
collected from the poorer classes with the view of estimating the 
affects of abnormal soaroity among them, a very large allowance must 
he made for what may be called permanent poverty, and which it is 
beyond tire power of Government to r-emove. 

The want of accvirate informatioa as to the extent to which, the 
people on the relief works possess sources of support other than the 

* To this the pertiaent remark was madsj ‘ Birt the “ poorer classes of 
the populations of India ” don't die at the rate of 25 per cent, every year.' 
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doily wage given tliem, is another obstacle in the way of forming a 
correct estimate of the sufficiency or otherwise of that wage to main- 
tain them in fair condition. Where the gangs are encamped on works 
away from their homes, and where the men are egnal to or ontnumber 
the women, it is prabable that the majority nae dependent soMy on 
the wages they com ; but when the woi’ks are near the laager towns 
and the gangs are composed to a very largo extent of women and 
oluldi'on, it may bo assumed that the men are earning wages in some 
form elbowhci’e, and that the eainings of the women and ebUdron are 
simply accessory to the ordinary means of support. On the other 
hand, ou(|uiry will often elicit the fact that individuals on the worlcs 
are suppoiting with their oomings a child or i elation at home besides 
themselves. 

But notwithstanding these difficulties, it is possible by a caieful 
scrutiny of large gangs of people in different localitacs, combined with 
information derived on the s^iot from the officer’s who have snper’in- 
tended the relief moasm’es from the commencement, and have watched 
the condition of the jieople, to arrive at a fair estimate of the extent 
to which the people have suffered and are sirffering from the prevailing 
8car*city of lahour and dearness of food, and how far the measures 
adopted for tlieir relief hare pr’oved successful. 

The appended notes give the details concer-ning the several gangs 
that I have inspected in the course of my tour. 1 will here only 
direct attention to the points more particularly bearing on the question 
of the sufficiency of the reduced r-ate of wage. The first bodies of 
relief labourers that I inspected were at Sholapur in the Bombay 
Presidency. Here there were two bodies of laboui’ers. A large body 
of upwai’ds of 3,000 employed under the Public Works Department, 
and performing about half the task ordinarily exacted firom aWo-bodied 
labourers. The men were receiving 1| aniras, the women 1^, and the 
obildi’en ^ of an anna, Here there was no question as to the suffi- 
ciency of the food. Men, women, and childr-en appeared in good 
condition, and there was no doubt on the part of the officers supeiin- 
tending the works that the wage was quite suffidont for tho support 
of the labour*er8 in health. 

Tho other body of labourer's was employed under the Ci-vrl 
antlioiitios, and numbered about 300. A large pi'upor'tion of them 
were above middle age, and they had come on the works in tTanuary in 
an enfeebled state. Some of these people had improved sinoe they 
came on the works, but as a body they wers much lower in condition 
than the girngs under tho Public Works Depaitinent. The wage 
given was in both instances the same, with the exception that the 
men employed on tho (Svil works received only annas instead of If ; 
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ia neither ease waa payment given for Sundays -when no work was 
done. The lower condition of the Civil gangs was no doubt due chiefly 
to the oircmnstanoe that they had become more reduced befoie coming 
on the works. The average age of the adults was greater, and it is 
probable that at the best of times they were below the avei-ago in 
pliysiquo. 

At Adoni I inspected nearly 13,000 relief laboui’ers, the gimtoi- 
majority of whom had been on the reduced rate of wage for above a 
month. The task-work performed was very light, not more than 
I'-j- of the task exacted from a oooHe in ordinaiy times. The largest 
gangs employed on the Yemmogamir road were composed chiefly of 
iuhabitantB of the town of Adoni; the other gang contained chiefly 
people belonging to the agricultural population. As a imle, nil these 
jieopla were in fair condition, and in the opinion of the relief ofScer 
tboy had not deteriorated since the reduced rate of wage had been in 
force. There were of course exceptions, and weakly and feeble people 
wore here and there picked out; but these exceptions consisted of 
persons who had never been in good health and condition, or it was 
found on enquiry that the individuals shar-ed their- wages with a child 
or other relative. 

At Bellary I inspected upwards of 10,000 i-elief labour-era. At 
the Hiriyel rood, whore a large body of 7,600 was employed, the men 
oorwiderably outnumbered the women. Task-work was exacted, and 
if the task was not complete, less wage was given, and the great 
majority were receiving less than the reduced i-ate. There was, how- 
ever, no sickness among thorn. The number whose np]reavanoe called 
for enquiry was very small, and the impoverished appearance of the 
indiriduals lighted on was usually aocormted for in much the same 
way as at Adoni. The relief officer- stated that these gangs had im- 
proved greatly in appearance since the works wei-e established, and 
they hod certainly not fallen off since the reduced rate of wage had 
come into force. 

In Ouddapah I inspected two bodies of laborrrers : one numbering 
690, employed dose to the town and station, consisted chiefiy of the 
inhabitants of the town, and the women greatly ontnnmbered the 
men; and several of these women were the wives of syces and other 
servants of Europeans. The daily task exacted was light, and was 
commonly completed. In my opinion these people were in appearance 
little, if at all, below the standai-d of health common in the town 
poprrlatrons of this country. Some were, no doubt, thin and anfcmic, 
but the number was small, and in the majority of these cases the in- 
dividuals had only lately oome on the works or had been suflering 
flram fever. The other gang, 800 strong, that I inspected in Ouddapah# 

q3 
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■was composed cMtfly of tho agricultural ijopulation belonging to the 
surrounding "riUages. Here also the women generally outntunbored 
the men, who were said to find woik elsewhere. Tho general appear- 
ance of these people was very good. A. very largo numbei' of -the 
men and women were as smut and healthy-looMng as they could ho 
in tho best of times ; here and thci’e thin and weakly persons were 
observed, but on enquiry it did not appear that their weak condition 
was attributable to want of food. The relief officer stated that when 
the people received the higher rate of wages they did not spend more 
in food than they do now, but saved the diftbrence, and they have not 
deteriorated in condition sinco the wage was reduced. 

At Velloio, North Ai-col district, I in-speotod altogether about 
3,000 people ; 1,120 employetl and 400 applicants for employment in 
the oonatruotiou of an embankment on the Palaar river may be con- 
sidered as samples of the popidation who have not hitherto been on 
relief, for those employed had been collected, some for about a fort- 
night, others for not more than a few days. The propoition of men 
employed here was small, being only 7 men to 28 women and children, 
and a very large proportion of the men were old or elderly. The 
tosk exacted here is 75 per cent, of the ordinaiy Public Works De- 
partment rotes, and the people are paid at the following rates : — 

Men ... .1 anna II pie. 

Women, . . , 1 anna 6 pie. 

Ohildren ... .1 anna. 

This is higher than the reduced lute given in other districts, and 
seven days’ payment is given for rix days’ work. The elderly meu 
wei‘o most of them of spai-e habit, but they wei’e faiidy muscular and 
their appearance healthy. The younger men were for the most part 
robust and in good condition. At the Sooriaghuu^a tank 1,600 
people are employed, and here tho proportion of men is very small, 
being only 3 to 36 women and children. This small proportion of 
men on the works is attributable to tho ou-cumstanoe that in this paa-t 
of -the country agricultural operations and other means of employment 
ate not suspended to the some esetent as in tho Ceded district, and 
that tho able-bodied men are for the most part employed in the ooou- 
padons that engage them iu oixlinary seasons ; but at the present 
prices of food their earnings do not stiffioo to maintain their 
and women who in ordinary times would not undertake ooolio labour 
are on this account induced to come and oam additional moans of sub- 
sistence on works which oro conveniently near their homes. The 
gon^ at the Scoria tank were first formed on November 24, From 
February 19 to March 26 th^ were on the reduced rate, hut it 
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has now been again raised to the same rate as on the Palaar embank- 
ment because the people did heavier tasks. As a body, these people 
were in fair condition, and, so for as I was able to ascertain, did not 
deterioiate or show signs of weakness during the five or six weeks 
tliat they were on the reduced rate of wages. 

At iiio Vellore Eoliof-house 700 people who are incapable of work 
are fed. The proportion of men and women is about equal. Bach 
adult male receives daily 1 lb. of dry rice cooked ; 10 oz. of this is 
given at 10 o’clock and the remamdei- in the evening. To the evening 
meal is added half an ounce of dW mixed with vegetable and cancli- 
ments in the form of curiy. In many of these people the efiects of 
famine are very evident, particularly among a number of people who 
liave come in from the Kalastri zemindaii, but they are improving on 
the food now given them. 

Taking the evidence that has come before me in tho comue of my ' 
tour, I can arrive at no other conclusion than that the rate to which 
the wage of the relief-labourers was reduced ontherecommendatiou of 
Sir Eichard Temple is suldcient to suppoi-t thorn in foir condition, pro- 
vided that cam is taken that the individual recipient is the onlyj 
person who is supported on it. And I see no reason why tho wago t 
shonld be raised unless an equivalent amount of woik is performed, [ 

Competent authorities in Madras did not scruple 
to express their dissatisfaction with Dr. Townsend's 
report, which was declared to he untrustworthy. He 
was urged not to leave the Madras Presidency without 
seeing something of the misery of the people in the 
camps and relief-houses, but he returned to Simla 
without seeing anything but gangs of coolies on works 
in various districts near the rail wav, and on this hurried 
inspection made his report. 

Surgeon-Major Lyon, F.C.S., chemical analyser to 
the Bombay Government, prepared a memorandum 
founded on observations of prisoners in the Bombay 
House of CorrectioTi. To it were appended a large 
number of tables dealing wilh analyses of foods and 
kindred subjects. Two of these tables were as follows: — 
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Tabuj IV. — Daili NiinoaiuT and Oadbon or EunoPDVN HrarAKiEs. 



Xitiogen 
Griatni Dally 

Cfliboii 
Grains Daily 

1. Standard diet (Molesohott) . 

2. „ (Parises, Pav y. Church) 

5. Mean for ordinary labour (Letheby) . 

4. Hard-working labourers (PIa)’fait) 

6. Active lahomeis „ 

0. Active laliourem, Roval Fjigincers (Playfair) 

7. Modeiatu overci-e (Playfaii) 

8 English soldier, Home service (Play fnu) 

0. „ „ (Pafkes) 

Nnglish Government Convict VstaMiBfmienta. 

10, (a.) Hard labour .... 

11, (S.) Industrial employment . 

12, (fl.) Light labour .... 

13. Mean of Engli^, Scotch, IVelsh, and Irish ) 

faim labourers (E. Smith) . . j 

14. English farm lahomrers, lowest of the four! 

(E, Smith) J 

16. Low-fed operatives average (B. Smith) 

10, Bare sustenance diet (E. Smith) 

17. „ „ (Lethelw) . . . 

18. „ „ (Playfair) . 

316-6 

300 

307 

380 

37.1 

360 

201 

203 

206 

281 

260 

242 

300 

228 

214 

200 

181 

101 

4,862 

4,860 

6,088 

6,080 

4,47.1 

0,604 

5,004 

6,104 

4,718 

5,140 

4,700 

4,620 

0,478 

6,810 

4,881 

4,300 

3,888 

3,103 


• Jiotes fo Table IV. 

1. For a. male Eui'opeau adult of arerage height aud ■weight (6 feet 
0 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and 140 to IGO lbs.), in moderate work. 

2. Average weight (154 lbs., Ohm-ch) and moderate work. 

3. Mean calculated from reseai'ches of various physiologists for adult 
males, 

6, Soldiers during war. 

0. Calculated from amount of food consumed by 406 men of the Royal 
Engineers at work at Chatham. 

7. Mean of English, French, Austrian, and Prussian soldiers during 
peace. 

IB. Average representing vhe daily diet of on adult man during periods of 
idleness. 

17, Mean calculated from researches of various physiologists, representr' 
ing the amount required hy an adult man during idleness. 

18. Mean of diet of needle-women in London, certain prison dietaries, 
common dietary for convalescents, Edinburgh Infirmary, average diet during 
cotton fhmine of 1802 in Lancashire. 

Three diet scales which arc given (Tables V. to IX) are calcnlated as 
follows 

Diet Scale No, 1. — ^This is the Bombay House of Correction diet ([«.] 
Tables I. and HI.) raised and lowered in proportion to weight. The average 
weight of the prisoners on admission into the House of Correction being 
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106 lbs., nitrogen 201 -G grains, carbon 4,011 grains (the value in nitrogen 
and carbon of the House of Correction diet) is placed opposite the ■weight, 
lO.! lbs. Por every 6 lbs. in -weight over or under 105 lbs. of these 
quantises of nitrogen or carbon is added or deducted as the case may be. 
It -will bo observed that at weight 160 lbs., the quantities of nitrogen ond 
carbon hoconio respectively 288 and 5,730 grains. At 160 lbs., therefore, 
the niti'ogen is very slightly above the nitrogen of the English convict hard 
lahoirr diet (Table IV,, 10), -viz., 281 grains; the carbon, however, is con- 
siderably higher than tire carbon of the English convict bard labour diet, 
viz., 6,730 as compared -with 6,140 grains, or il‘47 per cent, higher, 
Lotbeby’s ineair estimate for ordinary labour (Table IV., 3), viz., nitrogen 
307 gr'aiue, carbon, 6,088 groins, comes as regards carbon very near diet scalo 
No, 1, at weight 160 lbs. 'Ibe quarrtity of nitrogen in Letheby’s estimate, 
however, is higher, viz., 307, as compared with 288 grains. 

Diet Seale No, 2. — ^Thrs is (diet scale No. 1) lowered in the aaiue pro- 
portion os English convict light labour diet (Table IV., 12) is lower tharr 
English convict hard labour diet, i.e., as 281 is to 242 for the nitrogen, and 
as 6,140 is to 4,250 for the carbon. Lower-od in this proportion, the quan- 
tides become — 

At 105 lbs., nitrogen I73'6 grains, carbon 3,628 grains. 

At 160 lbs., „ 248-0 „ „ 6,030 „ 

At 106 lbs., therefore, diet scale No. 2 is very mmilar in value to the 
non-laborrr diet of the Common Jwl, Bombay (Table III. [<f.]), ond soure- 
wbat better than the Oudh Jails non-labour iet (Table HI. [f.]) at 160 lbs, 
ISet scale No. 2 is belter than the average diet of low-fed l^glish opera- 
tives, as estimated by Edwin Smith (Table IV., 16) ; it is, of course, also 
better than the light labour diet in English convict estabhshments in the 
same proportion that diet scale No. 1 is better than the bard labour diet at 
the same estabhslrmenls. 

Diet Seale No. 3. — This is oalorrlated as follows : — Of the three estimates 
for bare susterrance diet the mean of the two highest (Edwin Smith’s ond 
Letheby’s Table IV., 16 and 17) is nitr-ogen 100-6, carbon 4,094 gr.Tins ; both 
those estimates are for aver-age adult males. Blayfair's estimate (Table TV., 
18), which is considerahly lower than the other two, is excluded, as it does 
not wholly refer to adult moles. Beiaing this mean in the same proportion 
as diet scale No. 1 at 160 Ihs. exceeds English convict hard labour diet, the 
figures hecome nitrogen 196-3 grains, carbon 4,604 gi-oins. These quantities 
placed oppotite weight ICO Ihs, form the foundation of diet scale No. 3. Eor 
Ihe other weights shown in the table, the quantities are proportionally re- 
duced. Gompaiing diet scale No. 3 with Playfair’s estimate for hare suste- 
nance (Table IV., IS), it -will he seen that the nitrogen of the scale does not 
run below Playfair’s estimate until after wmght 126 lbs. is reached, and, 
timilarly, it is only when the weight runs below 106 Ihs. that the amount of 
carbon hoconies lower than that given in Playfair's estimate. 
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Tame "V.— Snownro the ueamtot of NiaEocEir ase OabEon re- 
ftEiHiro daiee as each op theee scaeba, nz. 

Sode 1. — A lobouT aeale, tte Boraliay IIousb of Correction diet raised and 
lowered in proportion to we^lit. 

Scale 2. A light labour scale, scale No. I reduced in the same proportion 
that English convict light labour diet bears to English convict 
hard labour diet. 

Sode 3, A bare sustenance scale, scale No. 1 reduced in same proportion that 
a mean bare sustenance estimate for Europeans (moan of 10 and 
17, Table IV.) bears to English convict hard labour diet. 


tVoight — ^Ilrt. 

Sc.w.i. No. 1, Dailt 

ScALl No. 2, tlAI 1 1 

ScAiL No. 3, Dailt 

giams 

CartMm 

giniiiH 



NihD/iipn 

gt.iins 

Carbon 

gininH, 

80 

« t 

163 6 

3,086 

132 3 

2,088 

104-2 

2,434 

85 

4 * 

163-2 

3,247 

140-6 

2,866 

110 7 

2,680 

90 

« 4 

172-8 

8,438 

1488 

3,024 

117-2 

2,780 

06 

1 • 

182-4 

3,029 

167-0 

3,102 

123 7 

2,891 

100 

• « 

102-0 

3,820 

106-3 

3,860 

1302 

3,043 

106 

* 4 

201-0 

4,011 

173 6 

3,628 

136-7 

3,196 

110 

• 4 

211-2 

4,202 

1819 

3,000 

143-2 

3,347 

116 


220-8 

4,393 

1902 

3,864 

149 7 

3,499 

120 

4 4 

230-4 

4,684 

108-4 

4,032 

160-3 

3,062 

126 

« • 

240 0 

4,776 

200-7 

4,200 

162-8 

8,804 

180 

h 4 

240-0 

4,000 

2100 

4,808 

100-3 

8,060 

136 

% • 

269-2 

6,167 

223 2 

4,630 

176-8 

4,108 

140 

• 4 

208-8 

6,348 

281-6 

4,704 

182-3 

4,260 

146 

* 4 

278-4 

6,630 

239 8 

4,872 

188-8 

4,412 

IBO 

• 4 

288-0 

6,730 

248 0 

6,030 

106-3 

4,604 


Tame VL— Shohiho ihk Tqxae QuArmiiBs of uxcre Obbeaes 

ABE PMBE TVHICH, MEB HiLB AH OEBCU OP FaI, ABE EftElTA- 
EENT 10 IHE QEABIunES OP NnEOG-EB ABE OaEEOB BHOWB IB 
EACH OP THE THKEH SCALES OP TaBLE V. 


"Weight— lbs. 

Scale No 1, 
ounces dolly 

Scale No, 2, 
ounces daily 

Scale 1^0 3, 
ounces deuly 

80 . . 


18-98 

14-81 

13-32 

86 . . . 


18-10 

16-80 

14-21 

00 , . . 


10-23 

1079 

16-11 

05 , , . 


2036 

17-78 

10 00 

100 , 


21-48 

18-77 

10-90 

106 . 


22-00 

10-70 

17-70 

110 , 


23-72 

2074 

18 09 

116 , . 

• 

24-86 

21 -73 

19-58 

ISO , 

-k 

26-07 

22-72 

20-48 

126 . . 

« 

27-10 

23-70 

21-37 

130 . 


28-23 

24-60 

22-27 

13ft , 


20-36 

26-08 

28-16 

140 , 

• 

80-47 

26-66 

24-00 

146 . . 

« 

31-60 

27*06 

24-06 

160 . . . 

» 

33-71 

28-64 

26*86 
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Three tables which followed, vis., Tables VII,, VIII., find IX., show in 
what proportions each of the eight cereals — vice, barley, jowari, common 
millet, bajri, maize, oats, and wheat — must re«peotively be mLved with pulse 
in order to fiiwiish the quantities of niti’ogon and carbon shown on each of 
the tliree ecnlcs of Table V. 


Dr. Cornish’s reply to Mr. Lyon ivas in his best 
vein, and cannot be passed over in a summary of the 
controversy. The Sanitary Commissioner craved the 
permission of his Grace in Council briefly to state that, 
in his opinion, the data of Surgeon- Major Lyon’s paper 
did not justify the conclusion which Sir Richard Temple 
had formed on it, viz., that ‘ a ration based on a pound 
of grain is sufficient for the sustenance of persons not 
performing severe labour.’ He could not find any 
statement in Mr. Lj'on’s paper in which he expressed 
such an opinion in words, although a casual reader 
might perhaps diniw some such conclusion from his 
figures. 


‘In all the scales of diet drawn by Surgeon-Major Lyon’ (Dr. 
C'omisli continues) ‘ he hua proceeded on the assumption that “ thoi'o 
is no theoretical objection to the proposition that the quantity of food 
required by adults is proportionable to their weight, provided of 
coiu-se always that the quantity of work expected from them is like- 
wise proportioned to their weight.’' This method of procedure is in 
my opinion extremely fallacious, and I shall briefly show why any 
scale of diet diawn up in fui'theranoe of this view must be received 
with the greatest oantion. 

‘ Surgeon-Major Lyon argues that a human being requii'es food in 
exact proportion to his weight, and he has furnished tables showing, 
according to this theory, the quantity of nitrogenous and carbonife- 
rous food necessary for the sustenance of persons weighing from 80 Lo 
150 lbs. under the different conditions of hard labour, light labour, 
and complete rest. 

‘ If there was any relati^betvreen the weight of an individual 
and his capadty fdiTasSaiiluiting food and effecting work requiring 
expenditure of force, there might bo some show of reaaon for laying 
dQjm a principle that men reqnii-e food in proportion to thein.we^ht. 
®it we know as a feet that there iaj^’^sudh. correspondei^^tbat in 
a very considcrahla number of persons the power to work diminishes 
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as tlio body mcrcnaes in weight, notably in those who with incioasing 
years tend to develop fat instead of muscle. 

‘ The every-day experience of the most superficial obseiwer must 
afford instances of persons of largo appetite who never get fat, and of 
persons who aie not large caters who lay on an amount of flesh that 
becomes a serious burden and inconvenience to them ; and with regard 
to these ]persons it is apparently seiionsly proposed by the chemical 
analyser to the (lovomment of Bombay that they should be fed. the 
j thin and the stout alike, in propoition to their weight. The mere 
statement of tho proposition in this form is sufficient to show that, 
without being hedged in by important qualifications, the theory 
cannot be ap^flied in pi-actical dietetics.' 

‘ The theory that work can bo performed in proportion to weight 
is still more wide of the field of prantical observation. A coording to 
this theory “ The Claimant,” who weighed 22 stone on going to jaB, 
was then more fit to endure hard labour than he was six months after, 
when he had lost one-fourth of his weight ; and athletes, instead of 
striving to keep their weight down, ought according to this theory to 
take means to lay on extra flesh, is in fact no relation between 

the ability and capacity fiir labour and mere weight of body, asTSTR* 
Lyon would seem to sugge^^ 

' There are so many things more important than weight of body 

' The physiological needs of men whose tendency it is to clothe themselves 
with flesh, and of those who remain tliin and spare in spite of all the food 
they consume, are essentially different. The two types and their personal 
charaoteiMlies have been well defined hy Shakespeare, who makes Julius 
Otesar say to Mark Antony : 

Ceea. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such ns sleep o’ nights. 

Tond’ Ca>siu3 has a lean and hungry look, 
lie thinks too much ; such men .’tre dangeinus. 

Ant, Fear him not Ccesar, he’s not dangerous I 
« * * « 

Caa, "Would he were fatter 1 • * 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Oasnne. lie reads much ; 
lie is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays 
As thou dost, Antony 1 he heara no music 1 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and Boomed his spirit 
That could he moved to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, 

And therefore ore they very dangerous. 

' -W. B. 0. 
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bearing on the necessity for food that it is surprising to find a chemist 
in these days laying so much stress on weigM as the principal factor 
in determining the quantities of food necessary for health and strength. 
One might think that questions connected srith the idiosyncr.isies of 
the individual, his age, race, tomj^jerament, habit of body, slo^vness or 
jupidity of vital chtinges, sveio to be set aside as of no value in com- 
imrisou with a theory that the body needs sustenance in pi-opertion to 
its bulk. I suppose Mr. Lyon wovrld admit that a very difierent 
amount of nutriment is needed for a spare man of large frame .and 
without fat and another of equal weight, but whose sizo depended on 
an abnorjnal deposition of fat in his tissues j yet this weight-theory 
makes no distinction between the requirements of the two. 

‘ Mr. Lyon has taken 150 lbs. as the average weight of male 
Europeans, and 105 lbs. as the average weight of natives of India, 
According to Sh' II. Chiistison’s experiments in Perthshire, the 
average weight of Scotchmen was 140 lbs., and fiom some experi- 
mental measm-ements and weighings made of various castes by Dr. 
John Shortt in Madras some yeara ago, he found that the aveiage 
weight of male adults of the fishermen, Boyas, and other lahoming 
castes, was about 120 lbs., and of certain other castes from 114 to 118 
lbs. It would seem, therefoi'o, that as regoi-ds the classes of persons 
..suffering from famine in this part of India, there is not that great 
difference in weight and bulk of the peoide ns a whole which would 
justify a very mai’ked reduction of food in comparison with European 
diets. 

‘ The ai-gument in regard to food and^vei’age weight and bulk of 
the body must not be pushed too far, WitK certain limitations it 
must be admitted as useful iu the constniotion of dietJun^but after 
all the facts of most importance are (1) the habits of the' fi^le them- 
selves in the choice of food, its nature and amount; and (2) the daily 
waste which the body suffers from vital changes. Observalions on 
tho former head are sufficieuUy accurate, but in India we have never 
had any scientific determination of the daily waste of the body under 
strictly defined conditions of diet and labour. The subject is so im- 
portant that 1 hope some of our scientific officers who have leisure 
and means of observation will take it up, and let us know if there be 
any truth in Sir Eichard Temple’s suimise that natives of India 
excrete loss nifrogen in proportion to weight, food, and exero’se than 
the European races do. 

‘ I obsawo that Surgeon-Major Lyon bases his table of diets on 
the experifflice of the Bombay House of Correction, where it is stated 
that the prisoners on hai-d labour gained iu weight on the average 
1 Ih, lOJ 02 each while existing on the scale of food for labouring 
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prisoners. I admit that the inorease or decrease in weight of the 
people subjected to a dietary with certain reaervationa and limitations 
affords indications of value regarding the aufScienoy of the food, but 
the weight record alone is only a portion of the ovidonce necessary. 
Surgeon-Major Lyon says nothing about the sickness and mortality 
of the prisoners in the Bombay House of Oorreeiion. It would be 
essential to know to what extent thq^ suflfei-ed from bowol-diaordei'S, 
anaemia, seuivy, and other diseases of innutrition, os well os the 
general rate of mortality, before coming to the conclusion that the 
hard lahom- scale of diet was actually sufficient to keep tho people in 
oidinaiy health. As regaids tho pi-oposed diets, for those on light 
labour and those doing nothing at aU, there appears to be no practical 
evidence whatever to prove their suffiedenoy or insufficiency j and all 
that can he aaid of such scales is that they are based on a theory 
which in some respects has been shown to he fallacious. 

‘ As a matter of fact, and excluding all theory whatever, we have 
ascertained in certain Madias jails tliat where pimishment by leetiic- 
iions in food, so as to reduce the daily amount of nitrogen to much 
less than 200 giains, has been persevoi-ed in for any length of timo, 
there has been loss of strength, loss of health, and sacrifice of life, 
and this knowledge would make me very sceptical as to the suffiedenoy 
of a “ bare subsistence ” diet, oontainmg only 136’7 giains of nitrogen, 
such as Mr. Lyon now proposes. In his table of “ Pood Equivalents,’ 
published a few years ago, I observe that Mr. Lyon was more libei-al 
in his views, for he there speaks of 200 grains of nitrogen and 3,070 
grains of oaihon as “almost a starvation diet,” Oeutainly without 
the most cautious experimental tests, a dietary like the Ho. 3 Scale of 
Mr. lyon would never commend itself to those practically acquainted 
with the subject of the connection of food with vital force, and hosed 
os it is on. mei's theory, I think it is to be regi'etted that a subsistence 
ration, ranging in nitrogen from lOAS to 196'3 groins according to 
the weight of the individual was ever seiiously put forward os a prac- 
lioal guide for those dealing with famine relief. 

‘There is one other point requiring a cursory notice. Mr. Lyon 
proposes to eke out the deficient nitrogen of various oa-eal grains by 
the addition of pulse, so as to make the total nitrogen of the food 
equivalent to the neods of the body, as reckoned by the weight theory. 
To take for iostance the case of an obese native morohant, accustomed 
to feed on rice, and sentenced to hard labour. His daily diet would 
be made np «f 21 ounces of rice and 9*56 oz. of gram or dhall. In all 
probability he would he Unused to the latter food, and certainly nnder 
no eiroumstances could he digest and assimilate the nutriment con- 
tained in 9'0S ounces of that grain in the course of 24 hours. If he 
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foiled to digest tlie dhall, the niti’OgenouB pi’inoiploa of it could in no 
way assiiit in the nntiition of the body. In those proposed dietaries 
Mr. Lyon has in fact omitted the very necessaiy caution enjoined in 
his foruior paper on “Food Equivalents.” “!^gard should Eilways 
ho paid to the relative proportions in which, by custom or habit, arti- 
cles of food are consumed by a population. This often indicates a 
limit of digestibility which ought not to be greatly exceeded." 

‘ The present period of famine is presenting many opportunities 
for the study of those eonditiems of the body induced by piivation 
of food; and the more this snlgect is considered, the more im- 
portant does it bocomo that we should follow only sonnd and -true 
principles in dealing with questions connected with the food of a 
community. 

* A careful study of the condition of the people who have been 
subjected to slow starvation shows that there is a point in the down- 
ward progi-e&s of such cases from which there is no possible return to 
health and strength. Food of tho most nutritious character, and in 
the greatest iwofusion, is then powerless to save life. Chemical 
theories as to the composition of food do not in the least help us to 
explain why jreople should die with an abundance of rrutritious food 
within i-oach; hut if we oarofirlly examine the bodies of those who 
have died of this form of starvatiun, we shall find that the delicate 
struotirres engaged in the assimUabion of nutriment from food have 
wasted (owing probably to insufficient tiso) and undergone degenera- 
tive changes, so as to rmfit them for their peculiar office. It has been 
my painful duty to observe not one or two but many thousands of 
such cases within the last few mouths, and I need not say that the 
contemplation of the causes leading to these slow hut almost certoLuIy 
fatal changes in the asaimilativa structures of the human body lead 
me to loob with very gi'ave suspicion upon all proposals for “ hare 
subsistence ” dietaries, and especially when such proposals are known 
to be out of harmony with the natural habits and customs of the 
people to whom they are proposed to bo applied. 

‘This i.*s not the time nor the occasion to review the practical 
oJfects of Sir Eiohard Temple’s exijeiiment in reducing the famine- 
wages of the people to the basis of one pound of grain; hnt this much 
may bo stated, that the recent experience of nearly every famine 
officer who has observed the practical effects of the reduced wages has 
led him to believe curd publicly record his opinion that the subsistence 
scale of wages was perilously low; while as regards our destitute 
poor in relief-camps we have had too abundant evidence of the feet 
that a more liberal scalo of food than that porohosable for a fomino 
relief wage is inadequate to restore health or to arrest decay,* 
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All the evidence sumraorised iu the foregoing pages, 
and mucli more of a similar kind, was l)eforc the Madras 
Government. Public opinion had expressed itself very 
strongly against a continuance of the lower ration; the 
Government of India had decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of the local authorities, the Secretary of 
State telegraphed approval of whatever action they might 
take, and eventually, on May 22, it was decided to issue 
the following order; — 

‘ Tho attention of Government having been closely given to the 
subject of the aiiflicienoy of the acalo of wages establisliecl by G. 0 of 
January 31, 1877, No, 329, ITmancial Bcpartment,|i^d the weight of 
the direct evidence beiag decidedly adverse to the continued mainte- 
nance of the lowei' rate which evidently has only very limited opera- 
tion in Bombay, if any, and which the Mysore authorities have never 
iutrodneed, his Grace the Governor in Oonnoil resolves to direct that 
the No. 1 rate of wage in the above scale he made of general applica- 
tion to all famine wm*ks, the task to he exacted being not less than 
60 per cent, of a full task estimated according to the physical capacity 
of tho individual labourer in his normal condition, and with refoinnoe 
to tho circumstances of the work, such as nature and condition of the 
soil, proximity of water both for work and drinking accessi- 

hiliiy of site from lodging place, &c. 

‘ Tlie Government consider that labourers who tii’e imable to per- 
form tliis amount of task should not be in the labour gangs at all, 
but should be on sijecially light work or in a relief-camp until eti'ong 
enough for eifeotive labour. 

' All nm'bing mothers employed on works will be paid as adult 
males, and all working boys and girls above 12 yeawb of age will be 
classed as adults. 

‘ All children of labourers under 7 years of age will ho excluded 
fr'om works, but allowed a quarter anna daily subsistence allowance. 

< The full rate of wage will be paid for Sunday, but no task will 
be exacted for that day. 

< ’Wages should he disbursed not less frequently than once in thine 
days. 

'Piecework at ordinary district lates and petty contract work, 
wjien tlie labourers associate themselves in family or village gangs 
under proper and, as far as possible, under professional supemsion, 
should io encouraged as much as possible j but tho system of large 
contracts by outsiders for famine works is disapproved. 
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‘The Governor in Council relies on the Collectors to give the 
fullest and most speedy publication to those orders, so as to allow of 
their being brought into operation with tho least possible delay. They 
will be telegraphed in abstract to all colloetois.’ 

In August tlie Bombay Government bad before it 
a mass of evidence directly contrary to that furnished 
by the officials in Madras. It was as follows: — 

Camp Dhoud, July 7, 1877. 

In leply to your No. 4,664, dated July 6, I have the honour to 
report on the working of the civil agency rates in the Ahmednagar 
district. 

When they came into force last Januaiy, I was co-operating with 
Wr. Spry, and made tho first civil agency payment on the Nagar- 
Sheogaon road. Tho immediate result was great discontent, some 
violent talking, and a very gonoi-al deseition of the work. There was 
a bimilar result in Jlahuri taluk about the beginning of Febiuary. 

I have since seen the working of civil agency rates on tho lailway 
and in tho Shrigonda taluk. The civil agency g.ing on tbo railway, 
which was under mo for a long time, was compo&ed of those i-eally 
unable to do haid work: they got on very fiiirly, and I did not 
obseive any deterioration in their condition. 

On the Mandavgaon load the coolies kept very well on oivil 
agency rates, but they did very little woik. Where the bottei’ class 
of people engaged in work, such as cleaning out of wells, I found oivil 
agency rates had the effect of clearing them off very quickly. 

I am of opinion that the introduction of civil agency i-ates in con- 
tradistinction to public works rates has been most beneficial, and has 
saved Govamment a large sum of money, for civil agency rates afford 
only a bore subsistaice, while public works rates allow a small margin ; 
hence idleis, who came on the works to make money, found their 
hopes frustrated by the payment of civil agency rates. — B. E. Oakdy, 
First Assistant Oollto/or, 

Ahmednagar, July JS, 1877. 

In reply to your No. 4,064, of the 6th instant, I have the honour 
to state that the labourers under civil agency in the taluks under my 
charge have contianed in good health and condition on the lower rate 
of wages, and that they appeared to get Bufiicien.t to eat, 

I think it, however, veiy probable that tho majority of them dther ' 
had some small piivato means, or received additional help from tlieii' 
co'villageis. Women with small childien were certainly better off 
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than, ikose wko had none, for the additional quarter anna per head 
was more than sufficient for the cost of their food. 

I think the reduction in the rate of wages was felt most by indi- 
vidual men and women without familieB, though beyond doubt largo 
numbers of such individuals have managed to keep their health and 
perform a Uttlc work. — T. S. Hamilton, Second Assistant OoUector. 

About the working of the <avil agency rates : — During the time 
that the rates have been in force, I have had to go from one taluk 
to another so often that 1 could not inspect any particular work at 
frn^uent intervals, so that it wos difficult to say from personal obser- 
vation whether individual labourers wore or were not falling off in 
condition. However, the people generally on these works hjive kept 
in fair condition, and 1 may safely say that those who were thin, who 
consisted principally of old people and young children, did not fall off 
in condition after coming to work, and that the thin children improved. 
Extra pay was given to emaciated children and others. 

A considerable number of people woro able-bodied. Some of these 
were women, who had no male relatives who could tnlce them to the 
railway. Others were admitted with aged or feeble-bodied parents, 
under the rule not to separate membeiB of a family. Some had been 
improperly admitted. At my last inspection I turned off two or throe 
able-bodied people from the Jamkhed work, and about twenty-five 
from the Kaijat work. 

The people on the works were mostly from the surrormding viUagos. 
In my last inspection I found women and oliildren at work, who had 
parents or relatives at home. These wei'e turned off, as they evidently 
had some means of subsistence at homo. This was especially the case 
on the Kargat to Ohogai-goon i-oad. On inspectiDg this work about a 
week ago, I found a large number of new people who had joined from 
neighbouring villages since the work came near them. Some of these 
had rdativea at homo sowing their fields. I reported yesterday the 
number turned off. 

There were also of oonrae on both works a number of people who 
had been on the works since they were opened. They appear to be 
the people who are most in wont. — A. E. Woodbtjbn, Sv^num&rary 
Assistant Collector. 

Camp Kolhar, July 7, 1877. 

In reply to yoim letter Ho. 4,664, of yesterday’s date, I have the 
honom of repoiiing as follows, on the working of the civil agency 
rates in the taluks undei'my charge, 

"When these mtes wei*9 first introduced, there was a certain outeiy 
among the people regarding their insufficiency. The rule was to 
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accept all wLo applied for -work in tLo fii'st mbtanco, and to reduce 
tlieir xiumljers afterwords, by drafting the able-bodied to works under 
professional supervision. "When this rule waa enforced, it apiieared 
that tho very people who had been vigorously protesting against the 
reduced wages were very unwilling to leave, and to proceed to where 
they would receive tlie full rates. This unwillingness waa not con- 
fined to any one work, but was universal in the taluks ruider my 
charge. It was found that wherever' these works were opened the 
great majority, in some cases almost all the applicants, were inhabi- 
tants of adjoining villages. They usually I'efused to go to the larger 
works, openly avowing that they preferred lighter tasks near' their 
homes to the greater labour and discomfort on the works under pro- 
fessional supoi'vision. 

The reason of this independence can, I think, bo deraonsk'ated. 
The people received per man from one anna one pie to one anna three 
pies on the civil agency works. Roughly, the difference between the 
rates on tho two classes of work was six pies per diem, or about one 
rupee per mensem. Thus, a man with a capital, or the power of 
raising it, of eight rupees, could have to spend, whilo on civil agency 
works, as much as his fellow on the other, or enough to keep him at 
the higher rate from November till June, It may be supposed tliat 
a goodly number of the peoifio possessed property in ornaments or 
utensils suffidont to raise this amount or more. It was remarked 
that the oraaments worn by women on the worlcs were of hut h'ttle 
value, and for tho most part this was tone; but it should ho remem- 
bered that silver to the value of one rupee would, as above, raise a 
labourer’s wages to the higher rate for one month, if sold. 

As regards the suflkjiency of tho food which could he bought with 
the daily ration on dvil agency works to keep a labourei’ in health, I 
can only give the result of my own observations among people who 
wore undoubtedly badly off. My experience is that there were few, 
if any, who could be called unhealthy from lack of food, and there 
were no cases of severe distress. This was especially apparent among 
women who were deserted by their husbands, of whom the number 
has been large, and among widows. Both these and the nursing 
mothers with their in&nts have been all along in excdleut health, 
■Weakness of voice, the most certain sign of starvation, has not in any 
ease been a characteristic of these people. 

Altogether, I am of opinion that, whatever the oanso may he, 
whether that the people all had supplementary resources, or that the 
rales sufficed, they were enabled to keep up their health and strength, 
and to remain singularly free from disease on the rate of pay under 
dvil agency.' — ^A. B. I'fokdb, on Bpeoial Duty, 
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Almodnagav Fust Asaistiuil Collcolor’s Office, Jiily 9, 1877. 

In reply to yonr letter No. 4,664, dated the 6th instant, I havo 
the honour to repoit that I have been only in charge of the first 
assistant collector’s taluks for two months, and am unable to give 
any decisive opinion as to how the civil agency rates were working, 
but from what I saw lately of the labourers employed on the works in 
Nagar and Newase taluks, I always found them in good condition 
and health, 

I don’t mean to say that the bare allowance (value of one pound 
plus 1 pice and 2 pies) would have enabled them to preseiwe so good 
a health as they have been enjoying, but calculating this, together 
with the charity of 3 pies to each child under seven years of age, they 
make up then- wages to the standni-d of 2 annas to the male and 
1^ anna to the female, and nothing to the ohildi’en. — Apaji Raoji, 
JSxtm Biai/nd Deputy Qollt(Aw. 

Poona, August 9, 1877. 

I have the honour to submit tlm general report on the working of 
the civil agency rates in the southern division, called for in Govem- 
ment memorandum No. 1,193 F., dated 3rd ultimo. Before doing so 
1 wished to obtain the opinions of the collectors and their assistants 
on the subject, and I accordingly addressed the collectors on the 4th 
idem. I have now received all their replies, with the exc(^tion of 
that of the ooUeotor of Ratnagiri, Mr. Oi-awford, but I deem it un- 
necessary further to await his reply. 

Mr. Porcival, Collector of Sholapur, has replied briefly as follows : — 

‘ Before i sporting, I sent the following questions to my assis- 
tants, as, although I know their opinions gonei'ally, I wished to 
obtain as definite answers as possible : — 

‘ 1. Have people who came on civil agency works im- 
proved or not 1 

* 2, Have people on any civU works fallen out of con- 
dition to such an extent that they have been obliged to give 
up the work and come on ohtvritable relief 1 

* 3, What has been the effect of the rates on the children ? 

‘ The answers to these questions are — ■ 

‘ 1, Doubtful, or not improved much. 

‘ 2. No such oaSes known. 

‘ 3. G-ood everywhere.’ 

Mr. Pereival observes that IVDr. Davidson, who has watched the effect 
of the civil rates most carefully, sums up thus : 
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‘ As a wliole, I lihink tlio civil mteb, modified by grants of 
oxtia allowance to nursing mothers, and with a little straining 
the point as to when boys and giils should be counted as mem 
and women, and with payment as charity through the village 
oflicers to woxk-poople tcmpoveiily unfit for work through illness, 
have proved quite sufficient to keep the people alivo and in health, 
though not to fully satisfy their appetites, or to keep their 
strength up to its normstl point in an oidinaiy year.’ 

3. Mr. Percival adds : — 

‘ Soon after I came here, I noticed that growing boys particulai-ly 
complained of the low rates, and I advised the taluk ojfficeis to 
take a libei-al view of such coses, which has been, I think, gene- 
rally done in this distiict. It is difficult to fix the exact age at 
which a boy is to be considered to bo an adult, and on civil agency 
works this must be loft to the i-eliaf officors to decide, as cases 
arise. 

‘ With this exception, I tliink tliat the civil rates have proved 
Bulficient for all poisons oii light work, and that the distinction 
between civil and public woiks rates should be kept up on lolirf 
works. 

‘ In order to watch the work-people and give such extra relief 
as in indicated by Mr. Davidson, civil relief works should not be 
scattered. One or two works in each talulc should, if possible, 
bo chosen of suflScient she to employ all those needing relief who 
ai'e unfit for Public Works Department labour. 

‘ Such minute supervision is necessaiy in receiving people in 
low condition, sending them away when fit for public works 
tasks, aiTanging about families end sick people, that it does not 
seem advisable to place the incapable under the Public Works 
Department, to whom they would be a constant trouble, and with 
the regnlaiiiy of whose work they would interfere.’ 

4,. The collector of Satara, Mr. Moore, states that from the opinions 
which his assistants have expressed on the subject, and from his own 
observation, it appears to him that the dvil agency rates are sufficient 
to maintain persons employed on light labour, such as is exacted on 
civil agency works, in good health and condition. The diet allowed 
to prisoners in jails, not on hard labour, is given by him as below ; 
and he observes it will be found on comparison to be almost equal 
to the civil agoncy rates. Whatever appeai-s extra in this scale as 
compared with ora: relief wages can, he states, be purchased with the 
money allowance of half an amia which the prisoners do not receive, 
hut the civil agency labourers do. He adds that it is a well-known 
fact that, as a rule, prisoners gain in weight during their confinement 
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in tlie gaol, and this only oonfirma him in the conclusion he has come 


to as to the sufiioienoy of the civil agency rates. 

]b. oz. 

Bajii, wheat, jowari, nagli Horn' 13 

Dal — ^tm‘, chnnua, mug, masur, math . . , .03 

Salt 0 J 

Fresh vegetahles 0 0 

Ourry stuff— onionSj red-pepper, turmeric, coriander . . 0 J 

Fukam or tamarind 0 ^ 

Oil, or its equivalent of ghee, in nionoy value . . , 0 J 

Fuel 10 


5. Mr. d acorn b, ooUootor of Ahmednagar, in forwarding the re- 
ports of his assistants as below, which I hog to submit in original for 
the perusal of Government, observes as follows : — 

‘ In my previous reports on the subject of the civil agency rates 
I recommended a slight increase, as I considered that the rate 
was suf&cient only for a hare maintenance ; hut I am inclined to 
think now, from the way in which the labonrers on civil agency 
works have kept in condition, that the addition of 3 pies which I 
once thought necessary as a margin for acoidents and off-days, 
was not, «s a rule, indispensable for the sustenance of people on 
work. In many cases this extra allowance was necessary, and 
has in reality been provided under the exceptional treatment 
plan, and I still think that though no harm has come of tho 
reduction of wages, the cost of extras, of village inspeoUon, of 
feeding weakly wanderers at the reliof-houses, of aUowauces to 
children under seven years of age, and of lower-power labour, 
will about countei'balauce the saving that may have been effected 
under the change of wages.’ 

Mr, Candy’s No. 466, dated July 7, 1877. 

Mr, Hamilton’s No. 386, dated July 12, 1877. 

Mr. "Woodburn’s, dated July 7, 1877. 

Ml'. Fforde’s No. 113, deled July 7, 1877. 

Mr. Apaji Kaoji’s No. 604, dated July 0, 1877. 

6. Mr, Norman, collector of Poona, after consulting his assistants, 
has little to add to tho reports he has already forwarded on this 
srrhjcot. He observes that — 

‘ It seems to he the general impression, in which he concurs, 
that civil agency rates have proved sufficient for the maintenance 
of tho old and infirm, and such persons as are incapable of per- 
forming a fair day’s work. 
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‘ On the other hand, it must he rememhorod that the orders of 
Government, under which special allowances could bo granted to 
all persons m need of such assistance, have been freely mode 
use of. 

‘ It is also ns well to note that task work on civil agency works 
has never been rigidly exacted, partly for want of adequate 
estabhshment, but chiefly because the people, being in veiy poor 
condition, could not be turned off even if unable to peifoim the 
taslts allotted.* 

7. It will bo seen from the above that all the officers in this ' 
division, who have now had no inconsiderable practical experience, ara i 
of opinion that the civil agency rates are sufficient to maintain those 
receiving them in fair condition. I concur fully in this opinion. It , 
must, howevei', be noticed, that all lay no inconsiderable stress on the 
fact that much of the success attending these rates is due to the ex- 
ceptional treatment which has been sanctioned by Government in 
certain cases. In Sholapur they have found it necessaiy to deal 
liberally when deciding whether ymmg lads should bo rated as boys 
or as men. The aid given to young children and mirsing mothem 
has been also a gi-eat boon, as the dvil agency rates were not calcu- 
lated for these exceptional cases. 

8. I desire to remark that officers havo been most careful to keep 
strict watch over the cases treated exceptionally, and, to prove that 
not many irregvilarities can have occun-ed, 1 may notice the very 
great zeal and activity of the famine officers, who from the i-etums sub- 
mitted to me have day after day, and in all weathers, personally 
examined works, and on an average visited from four to five villages 
doily, personally examining the registers and the people. The zeal 
and devotion of the officers to thdr duty is beyond all praise, and I 
feel confident that Government may rely on the opinions expressed by 
them, and feel certain that had they found the rates insufficient, they 
would at onco have clearly and strongly represented such to he the 
case, 

E. P. PoBBKTSON, ReomuA Commissioner, 8.D. 

The Bombay Grovernment passed the following 
resolution on the foregoing order: — ‘The views ex- 
pressed by the officers of the southern division in the 
reports now submitted are confirmed by the recorded 
opinions of the sanitary commissioner to the same 
effect, and also by the opinions of experienced officers 
in the Kanarese districts, especially in Kaladgi, the 
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■wol'st of all the districts iu the famine area ; and 
Government have therefore every reason for feeling 
satisfied that the wages all through the famine districts, 
both on civil agency and on Public Works Depart- 
ment rates, when paid under the adjustment of the 
sliding scale, and for six days only, are safe and suf- 
■ficient, provided there be a proper and efficient organi- 
sation to pick up and deal with special cases of wealtly 
persons.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Till? QUESTION STILL TO BE SETTLED. 

In spite of all that has passed on the subject, the 
question of the sufficiency of one pound of food, plus 
one anna for condiments, as the ration of a full-grown 
man engaged in moderate work, is not decided. Two 
opinions are held upon it with great tenacity. Dr. 
Cornish, with the medical profession in Madras — ^froin 
the surgeons-gencral to the apothecaries, — and non-pro- 
fessional opinion in the Presidency, are unanimous in 
thinking the allowance too small. In Bombay, on the 
other hand, Sir Richard Temple, in his final report on 
the famine, says that there are not two opinions upon 
the question of the sufficiency of the ration. The 
question is one that should be settled. With the data 
already in existence the Famine Commission could 
make further investigation, and put the matter on a 
definite footing once for all. Much collateral evidence 
has been furnished by the experience of the famine, 
which it would bo useful to have collected once for all, 
and the reasonable deductions to be drawn therefrom 
formulated for future guidance. Among other isolated 
facts to be found in large quantity if search be made, 
is the following interesting account of what has been 
done at Belgaum. The Poor Fund Committee at 
Belgaum provided during the famine, 31,144 meals, 
very ample meals, it is said, which could not in all 
cases be consumed at a sitting — and the cost was 9f 
pies per meal, rather more than three quarters of 
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an arma.^ Mv. Shaw, the jndge, superlnteaded the 
distribution of the meals daily, and he was aided by 
native gentlemen of the locality. The sanitary com- 
missioner of Bombay, Dr. Hewlett, saw the distri- 
bution, and he stated that the recipients appeared 
to be quite satisfied with the quantity and quality of the 
food supplied to them. It is of course a moot point 
whether each meal could be procured for 9^ pics, if the 
recipient had to jmrehase and cook the materials for 
himself ; the Poor Fund naturally made its purchases 
wholesale, and was able to economise in fuel, &c. Still, 
if it be the case that substantial meals can be provided 
in thousands at so trifling an outlay, there is good 
ground for believing that the claims of hunger and of 
economy are not after all quite irreconcileable.*'* 

The considerations wHch enter into the question 
are manifold. The chief argument urged during the 
controversy was on economic grounds, the formula 
being, ‘ A good day’s work for a good day’s wage,’ and 
it was urged that works of permanent public utility 
had better be performed by those who could do good 
work for adequate pay, than be carried on by people 
who merely played with employment. Even if the 
first cost were greater, which it is not certain it would 
be, the country would be the gainer in the end. A 
favourite paraUel with some writers at the time, was 
shifting the scene to England, and asking what would 
be done under like circumstnnees there. One contri- 
butor to the Madras press put the matter thus : — Say 
we are landed proprietors in England, and have a bad 
season on our estates. We have people who cultivate the 
laud either as small farmers or farm- labourers ; we want 

^ The drjtwhttck in this cited onee is thftt ■weighings nnd mortftiity 
rates ms not given. 

* Tomtit of Xnilia, 
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them to tide over the bad season. We have roads very- 
much neglected, which, in fact, we had not time to 
attend to before. We must employ our people ; we, 
therefore, mend these roads when all other work is 
slack. Then, are we, like the Indian Government, to 
say, “We -won’t give you ordinary wages. No, not 
even if you do extra work. But when screwing you 
down, we don’t intend that any one is to die of starva- 
tion. So the bailitF has orders to visit all the cottages, 
and see what food you have in each, and, according to 
his discretion, dole out some gratuitous relief. At first 
we intended that all the non-workers were to go to the 
poor-house. Now, we see that it would he wrong to 
separate the mother from her young children, and that 
they can be fed at home, and besides, there are the old 
people past work. Well, they need not go to the poor- 
house, but here is the money we have cut from the 
wages.” Fancy the “bles.sings” which would accompany 
this mode of dispensing relief iu an English county! 
To slightly vary and to take over the observations of an 
English labourer, Ilodge may be supposed to say, “ Why, 
they wouldn’t let me earn my wage, and now they come 
to my house and examine my wife and parents, and 
leave their tuppenny pieces here ! What I says is this, 
give I a proper wage, and none of that ’ere gammon.” 
Ramasawmy, when his wage is cut down, grumbles 
too ; he would prefer taking proper wages home, and 
having his family meal in peace, without the intrusion 
of the village monegar, or beat constable. He prefers 
to have as little to do with these gejitry as possible ; 
the monegar is perhaps no friend of his, because he 
would not sell the cow that the monegar had set his 
heart upon — or there might be numerous other reasons 
to cause unpleasant feelings ; and the peasant, it is well 
Icnown, does not, as a rule, like the policeman. What 
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we have alluded to is what naturally comes of attempt- 
ing too much.. It is true, that by the simple mode of 
paying the people proper wages for their work, there 
will be adequate relief, in the mode most agreeable to 
their feelings ; but then, again, there will not be the 
opportunity for interminable “narratives,” wearisome 
iterations (notio use a stronger word), volumes the bulk 
of which acts as a deterrent to perusal, those “ exhaus- 
tive” reports which now accompany administration. 
Work win go on, as in ordinary times, only more people 
will get work, and the result will be that the work will 
be well chosen, and a lasting benefit to the country. But 
what kudos is to be gained by simply recording that “ I 
made, or repaired, a few hundred miles of roads at a 
cheap rate, allowing of grain traffic in carts to every 
village, I reduced the wear and tear and expense of 
cartage 50 per cent., I cleared out silted ^annels, 
neglected or inefficiently repaired for generations. The 
people were well off and managed to pull through,” ’ ^ 
Another point in favour of sufficient wage is the 
necessity for keeping the people alive, an object to be 
urged from the economic point of view. In India a ryot 
represents r eyemxe. A Urge proportion of the I’evcnue of 
the country-ktwo-fifthsj— comes from the land. If the 
people die, the land lies waste, and no kist is paid. In 
the Madras Presidency in the latter half of 1877 two 
and a half million acres less than the average were un- 
cultivated, This, at a moderate estimate, means the 
loss of nearly a million sterling in land-revennc — not 
for one year only, but for a long series of years. Then, 
village tradespeople, the weavers, the shoemakers, the 
watchmen, who depend upon a share in the produce 
as the reward of their services, also do not get what 
they should and therefore die. Their absence, as well 
‘ Oontiitutioii in Madras Times, MarcJi, 1877, 
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as that of the ryots Rnd coolies, is felt by the State in a 
diminished salt-tax return. Above all, and comprising 
all, is the general backwardness into which the country 
is thrown, by one individual out of every four, as in many 
Madras districts was the case, being removed by death 
in one season. It seems reasonable to argue that whilst 
the State in India is virtually landlord of a large estate, 
it must care for the people under its charge more 
paternally than other countries, where different rela- 
tions exist, would think of domg. If possible, arrange- 
ments should be pi'eventive mther than palliative. (The 
people should be taken in hand before they are to^ar 
reduced for recovery. This is a practical question in 
famine administration, for though there can be no 
question that at some period, if the British remain lords 
of the continent, famine will be as impossible in India 
as it is in Europe, that time is far distant, and frequent 
famines will meanwhile have to be faced. Sir Bartle 
Frere said at the Society of Arts, in 1873 ; ‘ There is 
one more fact which you will find noted in all accurate 
descriptions of famine, which should be borne in miiid 
as of importance to right conclusions. It is that men 
are death-stricken by famine long before they die. The 
effects of insufficient food, long continued, may shorten 
life after a period of some years, or it may be of months, 
or days. But invariably there is a point which is often 
reached long before death actually ensues, when not 
even the tenderest care and most scientific nursing can 
restore a sufficiency of vital energy to enable the suf- 
ferer to regain even apparent temporary health and 
strength.’ How to find out when this period is reached, 
and how to avert the consequences, is nob the least of 
the problems which the Famine Commission should set 
itself to determine. A famine can scarcely be said to 
be adequately controlled which leaves one-fourth of the 
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people dead. This was the effect of the Madras and 
Mysore famines of 1876-78 in the worst-affected dis- 
tricts.^ 

I < The OonsTis recently talten in this (Salem) rillah shows, I hear, that 
the population is about onefouHh Im than in 1871. Of course, there should 
have heen a natmal inoreaso since last census, and if this properly-expected 
increase he added to the returns of 1871, and if the present figures he com- 
pared with what ought to he the present state of things, I think I shall he 
right in concluding that Salem has, perhaps, lost one-third of its population 
hy the last famine ; and that the loss is certain to he not less than twenty- 
fi.ve per cent. If the figures are correct, this will give about half a million 
of famine deaths in this one ssillah alone. How many thousands of lives 
were saved hy the untiring eflbrts of the over-worked officials, ond hy the 
Mansion Ilouae Fund, will never he known. Most certainly, the very lowest 
estimate would give a number eqiial to that of the deaths ; and if those who 
have lahoiu'ed night and day beyond their strength, for more than a year past, 
can feel that half a million lives have heen saved hy their labours, who will 
grudge them the pleasure and satisfaction of the thought P And who will 
not give grateful thanks for the fund? which came in time to save so many 
lives P’ — Salem. Oorrespondent of the Madraa Tigiea, 
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A COKTMBUTION of value on the point dealt with in this section was 
furnished to the discussion by an ai-tiole in the Tvmea of Indian of 
December 13, 1877, from which the following passages arc taken : — 

"When, then, the bai-e subsistenoe allowance of one pound of grain 
WAS condemned by experts here and at home os miserably insufficient, 
and had to be actually abolished in Madras, the Bombay Government 
determined to justify their own policy, which latterly has happily 
been chiefly theoretical, by making experiments on the prisoners in the 
Presidency gaols ; thus endeavonring to show that the prisoners had 
received too much food, rather ilian that the labourer on the civil 
agency relief works had over received too little. At the same time, 
no real effort was made to test the question thoroughly by giving the 
prisoners the exaet quantity of food tliat had been allotted to relief 
labourers. The prisoners now i-eceive less than they received before 
last July, that is aU, and the allowance, as we shall see, is still some- 
thing very different from the 1 lb. ration for only six out of .seven 
days, which 25roved the one signal flaw in the otheiwise admii-able 
administration of the Bombay famine. 

Though the Bombay Government could not well venture to put 
the question to a pmotioal test by adopting the 1-lb. ration, pure 
and simple, in all the Pi-esidency gaols, and recording averages of 
death, sickness, and questions as to increase or falling off in weight, 
working-power, and so forth, they are now, in the introduction of a 
reduced dietary scale, endeavouring to prove that the dietary scale 
for prisoners, which was di-agged into tho famine controversy, was 
excessive, and that Dr. Lyon’s views ore sounder than Dr. Conii^’s 
outspoken opinions. In Dr. Lyon, our Government undoubtedly has 
tbe ablest scieutifio supporter in this Presidency, but in allowing bis 
delicate theories to be put to a practical tes^ of which the records ar'e 
preserved and should be available, they have supplied Dr. Cornish 
and those who think with him, most valuable material. 

Tlie experiment, as we said, has only bcon attempted in a modified 
manner*, and has lasted hut six months,* yet the results are simply 
disastrous. The prison yards now contain many of the painful 
features of the very earliest rdisf camps. An important minority of. 
the prisoners have still the strange ffimine look on their faces, or, 
perhaps, rather they have never been able to lose it, for some of them 
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are famine ■wallaba sent to prison for stealing gi-ain, iSrc. They appeal 
thioughotit the day, after meals as befoie, to any passing official for 
something to eat They are tinahlo to execute theii' task properly after 
a few weeks’ tiial of the new lation. Moio than double the average 
number of patients have to be accommodated in the hospitals, and 
the dealh-iate has increased to something bke five times its ordinary 
standard. This state of things is openly acknowledged by the officials, 
who, indeed — gaolcis, doctors, and regulation visitors alike — are 
almost as loud in complaint as the unhappy piisoners themselves. 

The scale previously in foice for prisoneis sentenced to hard labour 
was as follows : — 

24 oz. of iheh' own countiy giam daily, 

6 „ of meal, including bones, &c., mado into a kind of bioth on 
Weduoadays and Satuidays only, 

6 „ dhall 6 times weekly. 

1 „ linseed oil daily. 

8 „ vegetables such as pumpkins, vegetables, onions, and ladisbes. 
6 dr. salt. 

4 „ ouiiy stuff. 

This was a veiy difleieut thing ftom the 1-lb. gram ration of tho 
civil relief works. But even iie now scale intaoduced last July, 
and still in force as an expeiiment, can give us nothing more than 
an idea of the insufficiency of that unfoitunate food standard. The 
new scale for haid labom* is : — 

20 oz. of tlieii own eoimtiy groin daily. 

4 „ of meat on Wednesdays and Satmda^s only. 

4 „ of dhall 6 times ueekly. 
i „ of linseed oil daily. 

6 „ of vegetables. 

6 dr. salt. 

4 „ cony stuff. 

The scale has thus been leduced by 4 oz. gram, 1 oz. meat, 1 oz. dhall, 
I oz. linseed oil, and 2 oz. vegetables. But the mutton, which is 
weighed whole before it is hashed up into a kind of soiq), necessarily 
contains a large quantity of bone Prisoners on bard labour for 
three months, and all non-labour prisoneis, women and boys, loceive 
a still smaEer allowance : — 

10 oz. of th^ own country grain. 

8 „ dhall. 

6 „ vegetables, 
fi dr. salt 
4 „ cmiy stuff. 

4 „ oil. 
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Thil last is the dietary scale to which the present stale of things is in 
great proportion duo. The reduced rations have very different effects 
upon the hard labour and non-la hour prisoners. The women, a few 
of whom cook in every gaol, while the great majority have nothing 
hut light work to do, have boon affected less than any. The males 
committed without hard labour have not yet suffered very severely, 
but when we come to the men undergoing hard labour for three 
months on this redirced ration we see the cruellest result of the ex- 
periment. But sickness, languor, and inability to execute a due share 
of taskwork, are to be found in both classes whenever hard labour 
is required. Experts in the gaols tell us that the reduced rations 
might perhaps sufiice — ^though even here tljey are doubtful — for people 
who had absolutely nothing to do, but that the rednclion begins to 
toll immediately they are put to a task. This, too, was the expciienco 
of those who managed the relief camps and relief works. In the 
gaols, as wo said, the effect of the change has been disastrous. During 
the year 1876 the rate of mortality In the Bombay House of CoiTec- 
tion was only 19 6 per millo. But with the introduction of the new 
scale the rate of moi*tality in one of the gronl gaols in our Presidency, 
has recently been upwards of 96 per mille. In the Bombay House of 
OoiTeotioE the daily average sick from all diseases in 1876 was only 
4*6 per cent. The pi-esent daily average sick in one of the Pi'esidoncy 
gaols is more than 9 per cent., with an additional 4^ per cent, of con- 
vnloBcents. In the hospitals food is given liberally, and even as much 
as 4 oz. of alcohol is doily administered if requii’cd. The prisonora 
take tlieir turn here to ho recruited, and, but for these periods oi 
comparative luxury, the mortality, large enough already, would have 
been for greater. At the same time they are not admitted until in 
some Boi't of danger, and the cost of restoring them cannot have been 
far dioit of the saving effected in their diet. The gaols are nnnsually 
full now, the extra prisonei's being due to thefts and misdemeanours 
connected with the famine. Many of the famine prisoners were in 
a very weak state of health on admission, and the time chosen to 
change the diet experimentally, was, to say the least of it, unfor- 
timate. In the course of oui* inquiries we heard of one wi-otched 
man in the famine districts who was driven by hunger to commit 
suicide. He was discovered in time, and punished by a term of im- 
prisonment on rations which ai e slowly doing for him what he wickedly 
attempted hinisdf. We also heard lhat the prisoners who grind the 
grain have now to he specially prevented from snatching and eating 
it raw. In hiinging the matter before the public we are anxious that 
those who have had practical experience of the way the experiment 
has failed, should he invited or permitted to lay their opinions before 
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GoveramenL. The gaolers, the gaol fcuj'geons, and the official visitors 
are tliorOTighly convinced of the necessity of an immediate inquiry. 
Scientific men may teU us that carbo-hydraies, albuminates, and fata 
mixed in a proper proportion constitute the ideal ration, and a set of 
tables may teach us the chemical value of every food under the 
Irrdian sun. But when we learn that half a pound of pulse contains 
142 gr-ains of the essential nitrogen, half a pound of bajri 66 grains, 
and half a pound of rice only 40 grains, we begin to see that the 
cooking of a tiny’s meal, to contain exactly 201 ‘6 grains of nitrogen, 
and 400' 1 gr'ains of carbon, requires as much scientido knowledge 
and care as the concoction of a doctor’s prescription, or the perform- 
ance of a chemical experiment. A pound of grain food, nicely 
assorted &om varions cereals in a chemist’s lahorotory, must be a 
very difleient thing from a pound of hajii or rice served out to hun- 
dreds or thousands of mon in a gaol or a relief ^mp. But the failure 
of a scale of diet which, at worst, was almost twice as good as the 
famous 1-lb. ration should prevent any repetition of the one mistake 
made in the treatment of the late famine. If all the qirestions con- 
nected with the famine are, as wo hear, to be submitted to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, the evidence as to the working of this new scale 
of diet in the Presidency gaols will be of the greatest importance. 
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OrncE OP Sanitabt Commisbionbe, 

Madras, May 24, 1877, 

The Sanitary QommiiAonet, Madras. 


To 

The Additional Secretary to Government, 

Sir,— With reference to the discussioir in regard to the amount of 
food necessary for the maintenance of health of natives of India, I have 
the honour to state for the information of His Graco in Connoil, that 
feeliitg strongly the importance of the subject, I foi’waa'ded to Professor 
Sir Robert Ohi-istison, Bart., of Edinbnrgh, a copy of Proceedings of 
Government, No. 757, of March 1, containing my letter, No. 116, of 
Pebruary 13, and I'eqnested Sir Robert Ohristison to be good enough 
to advise me whethor my protest ngninst the reduction of the famine 
relief wage to the basis of one pound of cereal grain a day, was or 
was not justified by scientific and practical observation, in regai-d to 
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(lietarios. I have now to submit for the iuforniation of Ctovonnupiit a 
copy of Sir Robert Cbi-iatison’s i-eply. 

2. Sir Robert Obristison. was not aware of the special inquiry 
made in India in 1863, regarduig the nature and amount of food con- 
sumed by the free population, and by prisoners in gaols. The results 
of this inquiry went to show that in the South of India, at least, the 
people were not so entirely dependent on grain diet as superficial 
writers have frequently asserted. It was shown that the so-caRed 
vegetarian castes used ndlk, ciu'ds, and butter, to a large extent, in 
their food, while the great bulk of the labouring poor used animal food 
and pulses ridi in niti-ogen whenevei- they could get them, and that 
their staple food groina were idcher than rice in albmninons consti- 
tuents. It was a direct consequence of this ^inquiry that the gaol diets 
in this Presidency were revised in 1867, and the efiect of this change 
was, as already pointed out, a redaction of mortality from more than 
10 per cent, to an average for the lost nine year’s of about 2^ percent, 

3. As this subject is orre of great public irrterest, I would suggest 
that Sir- Robert Ohristison’s opinion may be placed at the disposal of 
the press. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Yoru’ most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. E. Ooenish, f.b.c.s.. 

Sanitary Oorrnmsaimm’, 

(Endoaure.) 

Edinburgh, April 18, 1877. 

Dear Dr. Cornish, — ^I received yom- letter’ a week ago, and the 
folio print yesterday. 

1. Mere practical expa-ienoe is a vay dongaous guide to a dietary 
for a body of mar. The fact is, in this matter, what is called practical 
experiarce is nothing else than loose observation. I could mention 
many striking instances from practical men trusting to their practical 
experience. But perhaps Sii’ Richard Temple will he satisfied with 
the history of the victualling of our troops'for the Crimean war. The 
authorities at the Horse Guards provided the men with a dietary 
which proved to contain less real nuti-iment than their food in bar- 
racks or gaiTison at home, and not above one half of what was 
required for the labour and hardships which they had to undergo. 
Their hardtiups accounted of ooru’se in part for the sad result. But a 
sufficient dietary would have enabled thrai to resist those lf|,rdehips, 
08 had been found before with our Navy seamen exposed to equal 
labour, and quite as great hardships of a different Mnd. 

Sr Richard Temple will find the facts I mention in the Crimean 

VOIi. ir. S 
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Eeport of Sir John McNeill and Oolond Tulloch. But I may add 
that •when Sir John on his return asked at the Hoise Guai’ds how 
they had fallen into such an oiror, ho was told that they wore not 
aware that there was any other way of valuing a dietary except 
• practical ohservation. Nevertheless the analytical method was at 
that time well kno'wn to soicntifio men, had been taught by myself for 
twenty-two years to large classes, and would have pointed out ■the 
error in five minutes. 

2. But neither should scientific analysis be trusted to singly. It 
must be tested by practical observation, and the two methods 
together will supply tiustworthy r^nlts. 

3. Caution diould be observed in applying the results of scientific 
inquiry in Europe to India. In all my invostigations my subjects 
have been bodies of men of British race. 

Now there is something in the constitution of the grain-eating 
Indian races which seems in the couxso of ages to have adapted it to 
a vary different dietary from that found most suitable here. There 
can be no doubt whatever that men of British race do not thrive so 
well, and are incapable of much labour, rmless their dietary contains a 
fair proportion either of the mixed albuminoid principles of meat or of 
albumen itself, animal or vegetable, or lastly of ouseine, in the shape 
of milk ; but the long habit of ages seems to have rendered the Indian 
groin-eaters independent of any of these powerful aliments. Ther’efor'o 
you win soe that a sperwl irrquiry is required for ascertnining tho 
dietary of these people surtable for them in tho various oimumstonoes 
of life. 

I am not .aware of any such inquiry iir India but one ; and that is 
a report by Dr. TirQ. Sutherland in 1871, on tho prisons of Oude. 

4. Dr. Sutherland, on entering on duty as Inspector-General, foimd 
the health of the prisoners very bad, the mortality being ten per cent. 
In two years ho r-educed it to two per cont. This was brought about 
by various changes, and among these by incroasing somewhat and 
varying their food. I am very sorry that I have been unable to lay 
my hands on my notes on this intoresting subject. 

Of oomse they will aU be found in Dr. Sutherland’s report. I 
now send, however, a copy of his table for prisoners ■undergoing hard 
labour. I cannot at present sustain this strain of computing the 
nutriment, but it may be seen at a glance that the nitrogenous food 
constitutes a largo proportion of the whole. Of course you know 
nothing is more certain than that tho nutriment in a dietary must 
increase with the amount of labour. 

yTin practically observing the effect of any ^erimentnl dietary 
the main test is to weigh the men every 14 If there is a pro- 

gressive diminution in a largo proportion of tEemthe dietary is faulty, 
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and will ere long cause serious conaequenoea. Dr. Sutherland found 
that under his improved scales of diet the men went out one pound 
heavier than on admission. 

6. In applying European ohservations to India, account should be 
taken of the inferior hulk of tho men. The average weight of about 
1,600 Glide prisoners was 106 pounds, without clothes. The average 
weight of the adult prisoners in the General Prison at Perth is 140 
pounds. It is plain, therefore, that men so different in bulb must 
require a material difference of food. 

7. The last point which occurs to me is that a vory meagre faro 
will serve for prisoners and the destitute poor for short terms of a 
week or a fortnight, hut that it would be a grievous oiror to suppose 
that the same fare will answer for long terms of several months. 

This fact has been substantiated by careful observations expressly 
made heiu a few years ago. 

I am, yours tiuily, 

(Signed) E. Onni&wsoiT. 

P.S. — On tho pidnciples already explainod, it is my opinion that 
tho dietary proposed by Sir llichard Tomplo is both nisuilicient in 
quantity, and ill chosen. 

DiETABT OB 'riEG PbISOHEKS IX OUBB ox HAUB IADOVS, AS BBTOlUIED BY 

Da, SniitDBLABB, 1871. 

I. DrtjVy; 1. Wheat flour coarsely 
siCted and made into 
cakes. Talienwith I. olitk.' gis. on. 
or 11, . . .30 0 = 20 26 

3. Ghroin, parched (oaten 

dry) , . .20= 4‘60 Oicer anetinwn, 

8, Salt . . . 0 100 = 0 23 

4 Pepper or Chillies . 0 80 = 0-08 Capsimm annuwn, 

n. Four days wetldy ; 1. Dhall .2 0 = 4‘60 Ft otn various peas, 

2, Qhoe boiled with 
pepper and salt into 

thick peo-aoup . 0 80 = 0’08 Clariftod butfsr, 

III, Throe days weekly i 1, Presh 

vegetables . .00 = 13'16 Spinach, 

2, Oil boiled with pepper 
and salt into thick 

soup . . . 0 38 = 0‘03 Mustard Oil 

wmlly 

• 1 ehittook =» 2 ounces, a slandard of weight in the Horlh-Wost Trovinoos, 

8 3 
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Notamlim. — ‘ Fot some montlia after the autumn harvest ; maize and 
various sorts of millet, Penicillaiia spioata, Sorghum vulgme gus. aie suh- 
stituted for wheat, hoing cheapei, But in consequence of their infoiior 
uutritivo valuo the daily allowance is inci eased to 24*70 ounces ’ 

Fel), 8, 1871. (Signed) G, 0. SuiHEEtAin), M.I). 

Tiue copy, (Sqjned) W. R. OoBirisn, F.R.O.S., 

Samiary Cofnimssione) for Madras. 
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Isr the narrative of famine administration for Madras, 
particulars are given of the extraordinary activity 
which was manifested hy the mei’cantile community 
in importing grain. The quantity imported by sea 
with its value will be found in the following table : — 



Avoragc of ^ prcvioua 
ycais 

Actuals. 

1877. 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

0 Months. July to Do- 
CQUihor 1870 
January 1877 , 

Fahruary . , . 

hlarch , 

^ril t , 

May .... 
June , . , 

July .... 
August 

Hoptemher 

Octoher . , , 

Novemher 

Deoemhor . 

January 1878 . 

Tons Cwt 

» 

4,301 13 
6,013 14 
6,062 6 
8,881 10 
3,171 14 
6,006 16 
0,202 18 
8,820 13 

8,091 0 
14,609 16 
20,680 3 
30,007 1 

Es 

» 

2,63,467 

3,68,905 

3,18,016 

2,38,644 

1,81,413 

2,80,672 

4,86,700 

4,71,266 

6,82,067 

16,65,893 

22,83,725 

83,70,160 

Tons Cwt 
164,740 1 

76,060 10 
09,067 12 
48,307 10 
41,780 15 
87,808 2 
26,801 16 
67,028 8 
76,002 1 

66,270 16 
18,463 0 
9,001 3 
11,647 10 

Es 

146,00,262 

91,86,738 

72,67,364 

49,16,848 

30,20,697 

30,76,660 

28,74,766 

76,02,374 

07,96,130 

66,^,642 

18,87,670 

0,07,048 

12,60,076 


Under any circumstances, with an open sea-board 
and with the enterprise which characterises the mercan- 
tile community of Madras, it was clear that imports 
would be large ; the difS-Culty was to decide how the grain 
could be conveyed to tho distressed districts. The rail- 
ways solved the question. Sir Andrew Clarke, from his 
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place in tlie Legislative Council in Calcutta, in December 
1877, said: — ‘ Tke railways have proved the saviour of 
Southern India.' To this remark there can be no 
denial. By the Madras railways alone, 800,000 tons 
of grain were carried into the interior and distributed 
through the districts. As soon as the difficulty was 
seen, efforts were made to meet the increased traffic. 
Passenger trains were cancelled, and the carriage of 
grain was given the preference over all other descrip- 
tions of traffic, The line from Madras to Arconum 
was doubled to facilitate the conduct of traffic. One 
of the chief objects to which Sir Richard Temple 
directed his attention whilst in Southern India was 
that of increasing the carrying power of the railways, 
and with Captain Bisaet, R.E., spent much time 
in consideration of this subject ; he penned a large 
number of minutes, which had some effect in relieving 
great pressure at particular junctions, and in simplify- 
ing arrangements. The capabilities of the railways 
was a subject in which the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, once chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway in England, took particular interest, 
and over which his Grace spent much time. The 
Governor was ably assisted by the railway officials — 
particularly Mr. R. B. Elwin, the agent and manager, 
and Mr. Herbert Church, the traffic manager. Arrange- 
ments made by his Grace, when it was found that the 
railway was unable to carry off all the grain imported, 
caused much dissatisfiiction among merchants, Railway 
trucks were registered in advance, not according to the 
largeness of the trade of the importer, but according 
to order of application. The consequence was that two 
or three trucks on a particular day would he reserved for 
a firm which had chartered three or four steamers, one 
or two of which were at the time unloading, and a whole 
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truck to Parthasarathy Chettiar, who never imported on 
his own account, hut bought a few hundred bags of rice 
for transit up country, or it might be who had no grain 
of his own whatever, and was merely making a profit in 
selling the trucks allotted to him to others. Many repre- 
sentations were made to Government, but no improved 
system was introduced. A merchant in the south of 
the Presidency, writing to the authoi’, says; — 

The Qoveimment scheme for granting available trucks to all 
registered applicants attracted some 1,200 to 1,400 men belonging to 
Tutioorin and the district, with the certainty of drawing an occasional 
prise. Many of the successful applicants sold their tracks to im. 
porters, others taking advantage of the stocks held by importers, and 
their inability to move them along the line of rail or to promise 
CH-niage to cnstomors, bought importers’ grain at their own prices, 
that is at prices diotatod to importers not by consumers, but by tbo 
Governor’s order. The consequence was that potty dealers who would 
have othei'wise bought grain along the line, and cartmon who would 
have worked out looo, thus supplementing the railway power, were 
drawn to Tutioorin, and in combination with their frionds in the 
district, virtually held the markets in the face of the impoi-ters, who 
had to incur the long risk and supply the capital. It may bo asked 
why, under such circumstances, did not importers engage in the car-t 
trade alluded to. The reply is simple. Importers had no facilities in 
knowing the demand of every isolated village, and would havo been 
imposed upon at every turn. Besides, the order opened a very wide 
door for bribing railway ofScials. Natives who recognised the oiMJer 
as unjust applied the only antidote they knew of. 

The Governor’s order' was defective and actually injurious, with- 
out, as far as I can discover, any redeeming virtue. 

(1) Because it disturbed the action of many petty dealer's and 
cartmen, who were in the habit of resorting to Tutioorhi to purohaso 
and take away grain in carta. 

(2) Because it discouraged importers, who frequently lost in 
their imports for the sole benefit of truck dealers. 

(3) Because it increased the price to consumers of the interior, 
giving truck dealers the command of the market here and in the 
interior, raising up middlemen who were pernicious, 

(4) Because it fostered bribery amongst native railway employ^?. 

In a country stricken by famine I conceive the ruling power 

should seek to attract early imports, and sU'aiu every nervu to sustain 
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them all the highest possible level. This can be best done in a steady 
and effective way by letting importers pocket every available pie per 
bag that oonsiuners are out of pocket. It becomes a straggle between 
the two. The grand object must be to keep on terms with importers, 
and secure to consumers the lowest possible rates that import&ra will 
go on ai. Stimulate the importer to import his ba^s for one, and 
the true policy is achieved. Help the importer to consider 8 as. 
profit on two bags of grain as equal to a rupee on one bag, and though 
truck dealers may object, the consumer will reap tho benefit. Such a 
policy would have been an intelligent policy, and undci‘ such a policy 
profits would have been held at a minimum for the benefit of con- 
sumers, iirstead of being turned into a loss for the benefit of truck 
dealers. 

The Governor of Madras had it in his power to say to importers, 

‘ The railway candage is insufficient to supply the country with the 
food required, but ns you find the capital and run the risk, neither of 
which the Government will undertake and guarantee, a fair distribu- 
tion will be made of all available carriage on a p'o ratd footing, ac- 
cording to the capital invested and the risk undertaken.* On the other 
hand he hod it in hia power to say, * Importers may import as much 
as they like, but the carrying power of the country shall be given to 
the non-importer in equal proportion with that given to impor tar-s, and 
as there will bo fifty non-importers against every importer, the im- 
porter shall be kept at a distance horn the consumer, and from the mo- 
nopoly of the carrying power in the non-importer’s hands. Importer’s 
must submit to their values without reference to the consumer’s price.’ 

It is almost incredible that the Gover’nor chose tho latter, and 
pei%iisted in it in the face of representations and expostulations from 
all the commercial circles of the Pi’esidency. Though I have seen fifty 
I’easons against his policy, I have never seen one in its favour that 
would bear investigation. 

My experience is that my imports woidd have gone into con- 
sumers’ hands at least 8 annas per bag cheaper, and my impoi’ts and 
profits would have been larger’, if the Governor had adopted the first 
line of notion. Presuming this to be the experience of other unportex'S, 
the upshot is, that on the imports, say 1S,000,000 of bags, a sum more 
than equal to the Mansion House Belief Fund has been forced out of 
consumers’ pocskets for the benefit of middlemen, and to the iqjux’y of 
importers. 

What was expected from the Madras Railway at the 
period of the Yiceroy’s visit will appear from the fol- 
lowing passages occurring in a despatch from Lord 
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Lytton to the Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Lytton 
said: — 

Much diBCusaion has taken place dm-ing the past week on Iho 
working and the requirements of the Madras Railway. Seventeen 
additional engines and 100 waggons have, during August, been 
borrowed from other lines and sent to Madras : 100 more waggons 
will diortly on-ive from the Baroda line; the Madras Railway is 
i-eceiving from England six to eight new powerful enginos por month ; 
200-metre'gaage waggons are on their way (some have actually 
arrived) from State hnes for work on the South Indian Railway. 
The double line from Madras to Aroonum has been opened for traiBo. 
The despatches of grain &om the Madras terminus are reaching 1,800 
tons a day, while the despatches inland from Hegapatom and Beyporo 
are keeping up to the mark. I anticipate that the several Madras 
railways will, if grain he consigned in sufficient quantities, despatch 
inland the full quantity required doily, namely : — 


Toni 

From Madras tei minus by the Madras Railway . . 1,800 

„ Beypore 400 

„ Bnichore 000 

By the South Indian Railway , , , , . 800 

„ canal ond road Horn Madias 600 

Total 4,600 


Under these circumstances the Government of India have for 
the present refrained from compelling other guaranteed lines, by 
forced Government requisition, to lend more rolling stock than they 
can williagly spare to the Madras Railway ; and we are the mm-o 
anxious not to make requisitions, if it can possibly be helped, because 
the other lailways have loyally obeyed our request for loans of rolling 
stock as far as they possibly could, and because we do not know what 
urgent need may spring up for grain transport in other parts of the 
Empire which are threatened with scarcity. 

Though the Madras railways, by working full power, can thus 
almost meet the nooessitios of the case, yet it is by no means certaia 
that they can contmue to do so, or that they wiU be prepared for new 
demands which may arise if the north-east monsoon MIb. Some of 
their engine and waggon stock is very old, and may become unservice- 
able before the crisis is over; the northern railways may, if difficulty 
comes in Upper India, have to reclaim the engines they have Ipnt. 
In order therefore to provide against possible cliffieultieB, we have 
telegraphed to your Lordship supporting the Madras Goveommeat in 
their indent of August 17 for 20 uroi'e engines, 600 waggons, and 40 
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braike-vaTis 3 and wc hare asked for 20 more ongines in additLon to the 
Madras indent. Yon have informed ns by telegraph that 600 of these 
•waggons will roach T-nHia, -within ten weeks’ time. We hope that this 
additional stock, together with 30 new heavy engines now aiuiving, 
will enable the Madras railways to meet all emergencies. We have 
asked that the 40 new engines should, for reasons explained in my 
colleagues’ railway letter, quoted in paragraph 10 of the present letter, 
form port of the State reserve of engines. 

It has been mentioned that the railways will cany the requii'ed 
amount of gi'ain, if only it is consigned by the trade. And upon the 
question whether private trade -will send into the famine countiy all 
the grain that is requiied, the safety of the people depends. It can- 
not he said that the U-ode sends all the country con take, for the dear 
prices ruling in so many districts would show that more gtain would 
be readily bought, if sent. But this much is certain; piivate trade 
is still consigning to the famine country much more grain than the 
railways can carry into the interior. In previous letters we have 
reported that more than 100,000 -tons of grain are awaiting despatch 
at or near the railway stations in the Central Provinces. The Bengal 
exportable surplus, if the crop now in the ground turns out well, wUl 
not fall short of 350,000 tons. Already 100,000 tons of li-eight, 
chiefly steamer freight, has been taken up for despaich of grain from 
Calcutta to Madras ports during the present month. The actual 
despatches of rice fi:om Bengal to Madras were 63,225 tons, or an 
average of 3,800 tons daily, during the fortnight ending August 29. 
The despatches from Burmah to Madras were only 400 tons during 
the same period ; so that there would seem to be truth in the opinion, 
generally erqtressed by merchants, that the Brnmah rice ports have no 
more grain to send tUl next ‘crop comes to market in December. 
Prom Saigon itwas reported that 160,000 tons woto ready for export, 
but 'that most of this wordd go to China, where also there is a large 
famine demand. But a telegram from the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, dated September 1, has told us that the Siamese Govern- 
mart has prohibited the export of rice from Bankok until September 
30, on account of the threatened dearth in those territories. At the 
same time the Persian Government has prohibited grain exportation 
from Bashice, It would seem therefore that, for the present, India 
cannot e^ot food supplies from ftu'tber Asia, hut must send the sur- 
plus of the north to sirpply the deficiency of the south. For the 
present, and so far as we can foresee, any groin imported hy Govern- 
ment would occupy redlway waggons to the exclusion of private 
despatches, and woMd pai'sJyse trade to on indefirite extent. 
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The -work actually performed by the various rail- 
ways converging upon and running through the Madras 
Presidency will be found in the following series of 
tables, kindly prepared at the author’s request by the 
Pail way Department ; — 

A. 

Statement bhowins the Qeaniixt op Gbaih pobttaeeeb phom the 
ENOB aMBNiTONED STATIONS PnOM AEffUST 1876 TO NOVBMBDH 1877. 
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Railway extension forma an important feature in the 
famine policy of the future, as described in Sir John 
Strachey’s speech in the Legislative Council in Decem- 
ber 1877. The value of railways and good roads con- 
nected with them, without which their full usefulness 
cannot be developed, is very great indeed. Their 
effect on prices also, iiTespective of the actual carriage 
of the grain, is an element to be considered. The 
hnowledge that in a few days at most, large supplies 
can be imported, keeps down excessive prices, which an 
increased demand is likely to produce. The impossi- 
bility of forming a correct estimate of the quantity 
of stored grain — the knowledge, if it exists, being con- 
fined to the class who deal in the produce — renders 
the grain trade to outsiders one of great risk. Grain 
dealers naturally wish to make the maximum of profit, 
and the stores are withheld until competition is roused, 
A famine or scarcity is the grain-dealer’s opportunity, 
and he cannot, more than any other trader, be blamed 
for making the most of his opportunity. While rail- 
ways afford the quickest mode of transit and equalise 
supply, they are not alone the saviour of the people. 
Grain may be poured into a district, but the poor and 
the destitute must be enabled to purchase it. Thousands 
may starve in the midst of plenty, as’ can be seen in 
every metropolis, even in the greatest of the world. In 
the Irish famine there were ships and ports, and means 
of transport, but the people had to be helped to purchase. 
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‘FREE’ TRADE IN FAMINE 
TIMES. 


»— 

Elsewhere the story has been told of the dispute 
between the Governments of India and Madras re- 
garding purchase of grain ; the policy of the former 
has been vindicated. A few considerations, apart from 
the actual circumstances which caused so much and 
such angry feelings, may be of interest. The expres- 
sion ‘ free ’ as regards trade applies more projieiiy to 
an unrestricted or unburdened trade than to one in 
which Government is directly concerned. Taking the 
expression, however, in the latter sense, which is now 
meant, it may be well to examine the condition of 
things in former famines, and weigh the result of non- 
intervention and the result of intervention. In the 
Orissa famine more than a million of people died of 
starvation, the result of non-intervention. This was 
justly considered a blot on British administration, and 
action likely to have a similar result was studiously 
avoided in the subsequent Bengal famine. But if the 
causes of the Orissa famine be enquired into and the 
cost of the Government transport of grain be calculated, 
it will be found that grain was not imported into Orissa 
from causes which equally prevented Government aid 
and also private trade from taking adequate action. 
The coast was shut by the monsoon, and there were 
no roads. A railway to Orissa from Calcutta would 
have prevented the loss of life, but without such means 
of communication neither Government nor private trade 
could help the people. 
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The carriage of grain from a dear to a cheap place 
is OYidcntly not an economical remedy ; it is a question 
of carrying facilities. In the Bengal famine, on the 
other hand, there were no such conditions as existed in 
Orissa. There was not n tempestuous sea-coast, nor an 
isolated tei’ritory. Roads existed ; they were not cut to 
pieces by the abnormal traffic, Government and private 
grain passing and repassing on the same roads. Such 
was the result, most disastrous to the revenue, of 
Government intcidcrcnce in 1 87 4, and so strong was the 
impression it left on the Government of India, that strict 
non-intcrfercnce with private trade has now become a 
recognised policy. In a distressed district, where prices 
are higher than elsewhere, trade seeks that district as 
a matter of course. Government, however, have still 
to aid the distressed. In the Bellary district in the 
Madras Presidency in 1866, when prices were abnormal 
on account of distress, trade never ceased. The dis- 
trict had prospered in former years by good cotton 
prices. The harvests had been scanty, but wages had 
kept up, and grain poiu’ed into the district for months 
before the crisis of distress. There was no railway 
then, and want of water and fodder made trade very 
difficult ; nevertheless traffic kept on. 

An attempt was made to import some tons of grain 
for the use of the destitute. The grain was given 
gratis by Government at Bangalore. It was carried 
half-way to Bellary for nothing, but the double cost of 
cai’riage the other half-way to Bellary made the grain 
as dear as it was in the worst time of distress. More- 
over, the carriage broke down, the contractors failed, 
the bullocks died of famine and the drivers of cholera. 
There was, therefore, no efiPectual competition with 
native transport or prices. 

It is not in the least to be supposed that there can 
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be a saving of money by Government carriage rather 
than by native carriage. Government always pays 
extra, and its agents have not the stimulus of private 
profit. Personal interest produces the greatest effect 
all over the world, and Government support is only 
claimed by schemes not sufficiently remunerative. To 
buy dear and sell cheaj) is not an uncommon occurrence 
in Government operations; but this, though not affect- 
ing Government, would soon terminate the career of 
a merchant. 

When means of communication are open to a district 
free trade enters, and all Government competition 
with that trade is only and wholly evil. Private 
traders can make much better bargains as regards 
carriage than Government. Tlmir distribution is more 
economical, and self-interest is admitted to be the 
greatest factor in all such transactions. The argument, 
therefore, that Government can intervene with advan- 
tage when private trade cannot, is unsound when the 
subject is fully investigated. Government has a func- 
tion to perform, it has to save the lives of its subjects ; 
but it does so most effectually when it constructs roads 
and thus facilitates trade, and when by giving wages to 
the destitute it enables them to buy food and live. A 
case occurred in the time of the famine of 1866, m a 
district next to Orissa, which was overflowed by the 
destitute from that province. Grain was sent by a 
mercantile firm from Madras, and had to be sold for 
less than prime cost ; it had to compete with Govern- 
ment grain sent there, and yet the famine was not 
stopped by the comparative cheapness of grain in the 
distressed district. The real relief would have been to 
have enabled the distressed to buy the grain; to have 
employed the poor at liberal wages. When wages are 
good trade is active, and the converse holds good. 
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Trade follows profit. It may, of courbc, be argued 
tliat it would be clicaper for Government to pay wages 
with grain, but there are many difficulties and draw- 
backs in payment with so bulky a commodity — trans- 
port, storage, distribution, the liability to damage and 
to pecnlation. But whenever Government, with its 
indifference to loss, deals in grain, it paralyses private 
trade, which cannot make head against so formidable 
a competitor. In the anxiety to save life conditions of 
trade are overlooked. Wherever, on the contrary, there 
are open communications, private trade has been found 
equal to the emergency, only Government has its part 
still to play in enabling the destitute to piu'chase food. 

The question is wholly one of open communications. 
As regards relief when communications are open. 
Government has a choice; it may attract destitute 
persons from a distressed district by offering work 
and wages out of the distressed locality, or it may 
open remunerative public works, if such are fca.siblo, 
in the locality. It is a question of comparative 
economy ; it may be more economical to carry the 
man to the work than to carry the work to the man. 
When people starve in the midst of cheap prices, their 
destitution must be great. 
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liT respect to aJministration each district, in the 
Madras Presidency at least, was, during the famine 
period, au imperium in iinperio. The mode and order 
of relief adopted may, therefore, be fairly understood if 
the procedure of one district is given. The district of 
Coimbatore is, perhaps, above the average in careful 
famine administration, its collector having had expe- 
rience in BeUary in a similar disaster iu 1866. It may, 
however, be useful to cite it for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. In this district the Government relief was origi- 
nally confined to public works organised by the collector 
and his division officers. A forecast of the results of the 
failure of the north-east monsoon in 187 6 had been made 
about the latter end of JN^ovember. In December a plan 
of works was prepared, tools procured, gangs organised, 
and work began wherever the need arose. No stoppage 
or hitch of any kind occurred. The repair of the neg- 
lected village road was first taken in hand, and cart 
^racks, indeed fair roads, leading to villages substituted 
fcr the narrow, cactus-overgrown, stony ravines, to which 
want of funds and neglect had reduced these tracks. The 
storage of metal for the trunk roads, in which, for want of 
mamtenance funds, they had always been deficient, wag 
curried on to an enormous extent. Stones were collected 
and broken, and arranged in neatly measured piles along 
the Hues of the main road. The storage was effected, 
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never above, but often below, the ordinary rales. Ne- 
glected irrigation channels were cleared of silt, a work 
well suited for the unskilled labourer. The irrigational 
capacity of the district could not be increased ; every 
river had been laid under contribution, and there 
was raore land fitted for irrigation than water, even in 
good seasons, but in a year like that of the fnmine the 
rivers were very low, and their supply failed to reach 
the lower channels. Much sanitary improvement of 
villages was carried out. In Erode, Caroor, and Dhara- 
puram, the glacis of the forts was levelled and ditches 
filled up, and obstructions to ventilation removed. At 
Coimbatore town valuable work was carried out by the 
reclamation of a swamp close to the town which was 
caused by the ebb and flow of an irrigation tank. The 
silt in the bed was excavated and carried to the shallow 
swampy part, which was raised above high water level, 
thereby adding thirty or forty acres of valuable land 
which was immediately utilised as a plantation. The 
water space was contracted and deepened, so that there 
was less surface evaporation, and the salubrity of the 
town, which used to sufiPer from fever and cholera, 
greatly improved. The cost of this work was about 
500 rs. an acre, and the mean depth of silt removed 
about 4^ feet. 

The superintendence of all famine works fell on the 
revenuo ofiicers from January till October, when the 
professional department relieved them of this onerous 
task. 

For the destitute and suflering private charity was 
at first organised, then supplemented by State funds, 
and, finally, wholly superseded by them when the 
increasing distress put it out of the power of former 
contributors to continue their sithscriptlons. Room, 
however, was again found for relief funds when British 
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munificence was made available, and in no district was 
that charity better disbursed. 

The first mode of relief adopted was the distribution of 
cooked food to persons with tickets; the next was large 
camps with sleeping accommodation for the houseless, 
and daily task-work. The final arrangement was that of 
closed camps, whore the inmates were shut up as a con- 
dition of relief. This mode of relief, even though modified 
to suit the various castes, was abhorrent to the habits and 
feelings of the people, and induced a great reduction of 
numbers who preferred liberty and the chance of alma to 
confinement. Ranges of leaf huts, within inclosures, 
with sanitary appliances, were constructed. The accom- 
modation was comfortable and the food good, but still 
the confinement was unpopular, and thousands elected 
to return to their villages rather than remain in a closed 
camp. The worst feature in this was that the parents 
took away their children with them, and those were 
those who mostly profited in condition by the food 
given in camps. To each large camp was attached an 
hospital — ^much needed, as famine diseases of dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and dropsy were frequent. The hospitals, with 
their wards, dispensaries, and all needful accommodation, 
were also constructed of cocoanut leaves ; raised plat- 
forms were constructed for the patients, and mats and 
clothing provided. The great diflScnlty, when many 
people are congregated in a certain space, is sanitation* 
The Coirahatore camps wore inspected by the Viceroy on 
his visit to Southern India, and his Exccllencj’’ recorded 
his approval of them, but thought the expenditure rather 
extravagant. The constant supervision of camps, with- 
oiit which great evil would have resulted, was a severe 
tax on the collector and bis assistants. In fact, the snper- 
Ausion of work for nine months, and camps for fifteen, 
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involviug incessant travelling, physical toil, and con- 
tinuous mental anxiety, was a strain on the sti’ongcst 
constitutions. This Avas also all extra work. In October, 
when the famine began to ebb, additional officers were 
sent from ihe Bengal Presidency, but their ignorance 
of the language and their taking up the time of the 
snierior native officials who had to attend on them and 
interpret for them, were considerable drawbacks to their 
usefulness. In fact, it seems doubtful whether more 
good would not have resulted from employing a less 
number of local officers acquainted with the people 
and their language. 

So far the experience of one district in its general 
relief operations. Particulars may follow of the practice 
adopted for relief of paupers generally, which was only 
decided upon after much consideration and accepted as 
containing in it the teaching of much experience. 

The first principle of gratuitous relief was that the 
aid should he given in the shape of cooked food. 
There might be various modes of fraud connected with 
the purchase of grain, its issue and the accounting for 
the same ; but when relief houses were ivell supervised, 
the food reached the people, and the children especially 
showed its beneficial effect. When a man does not 
supervise the issue of grain to his horses, from want of 
time or other cause, he has one tesi in their condition ; 
and when condition steadily improved among the 
yonng, the relief was shown to be efficacious. 

There was, however, another theory started, vizr., the 
food for man, woman, and children being alike in 
quality and only differing in quantity, it was suggested, 
and the local Government adopted the suggestion, that 
a dole of money should he substituted for cooked food. 
The mother it was argued would purchase with the 
money milk and appropriate diet for her child. Milk, 
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liowevor, after the cows had died, was not procurable 
to the ordinary purchaser. Only the better classes had 
been able to preserve their cows during the period 
of drought, and although they might, aa a favour, sell 
the same to the collector for use in a famine camp, 
they would not pai’t with it to outside applicants. 

It was found, aa a knowledge of native character 
might have predicted, that though the mother had an 
animal affection for her child, yet in very many cases 
she loved tobacco and betel nut more. Paupers were 
found lying starved on the roads with t ibacco in their 
possession and some small coins. They had indulged 
in these luxuries in preference to the necessaries of life. 
Infant life could not safely be left to the tender mercies 
of an ignorant parent. In some districts the cooked 
food relief which was first approved by Government 
was never changed for a more dubious charity. 

As regards the recipient of State relief the degrada- 
tibn of appearing at the relief house was some test in 
preventing the better classes from partaking of the 
charity of Government until dire hunger compelled 
them to do so. In the towns, lai’ge sheds were built of 
bamboos and cocoanut leaves, gigantic caldrons allowed 
of rice being cooked m bagsfull, people were made to sit 
in order, and the attendants carried round the food 
generally and gave the recipient the contents of a tin 
measure of rice ; next followed another attendant, who 
distributed a savoury mess of tamarind and pepper with 
an ounce or so of dhall and salt which gave a flavour to 
the otherwise insipid rice. In some districts work of a 
light nature was given to those who partook of the food, 
but it was optional to all to stay during the night in 
sheds or obtain other shelter. In one district the 
children were for their own good, and to provide them 
-with occupation, taught their letters. 
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One argument in favour of the district camp system 
was that it introduced order. The inmates were, by 
the fence surounding, debarred from going away. In 
spite of this, however, they climbed walls, squeezed 
through barricade hedges of prickly pear, aud frequently 
would bo afterwards found dying on the roads. This 
sort of imprisonment was, as has been already said, most 
offensive to the character of the people. And it must 
be adinitte<l that the large concourse of people which 
prevented the possibility of separate accommodation for 
each family was repugnant to those who wished to 
preserve self-respect. They would come eaidy in the 
morning, work the whole day for their meals, and go 
home or anywhere at night, but they would not endure 
being shut up at nights, as in a gaol, with inferior food 
and house-accommodation. Be the idea of the natives 
right or wrong, their repugnance to closed camps was 
unmistakable. 

The next system adopted w’as the money dole, sup- 
posed to be given on house-to-house visitation. Wheu 
a &mine is sore in the laud, and ten to twenty per cent, 
of the population have to be relieved, and the number 
of relieving oficers is necessarily few, there is no help 
but to entrust to some degree the head of the village 
with the distribution of money dole. The immemorial 
practice of India, and perhaps other countries, is to pay 
a percentage on favour bestowed by subordinate official 
influence. Those who were convicted of the offence of 
receiving part of the money dole were punished, but the 
evil was universal, and cveu those who were paid from 
the hand of an unimpeachable distributor voluntarily 
contributed a percentage to the village official who had 
enrolled their names as proper objeots of relief. House- 
to-house visitation, the preparation of correct lists, may 
be feasible in a small country, and with a sufficient staff 
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of honest controllers, but where recipients counted by 
thousands, over thousands of square miles, it is a 
gigantic operation, and one not likely to be properly 
controlled. There are limits to huinanpower. The story 
is told of one collector, on the receipt of a list of alleged 
proper i-ecipients for the money dole, which had been 
forwarded by the village officer, inspected and certified 
by the inspector, and perused by the tahsildar, who, not 
being satisfied with the list, deputed a European officer to 
make enquiry. This officer paraded the proposed reci- 
pients, and found not one in real need of relief. 


The relief camp is intended to provide temporarily 
for those who are able to work,^ and permanently (that 
is as long as they require it) for those who are sick 
and unable to do any considerable amount of work 
through old age and infirmity. The temporary cases 
are those where applicants come for labour and the 
relief officer is not able at the time to provide them 
with labour; he must not turn them away, but must 
relieve them in the camp and work them ^ere till he 
can draft them on to a relief work. The relief camp 
may also be used as a rest house for gangs on their 
way to a relief work who come with an order from 
the relief officer entitling them to food and shelter 
for the night. There is farther the case of the emi- 
grants’ rest house which will be treated separately. 

The permanent cases arc those who are not so 
decrepit and bedridden as to require village relief, but 
who are not fit to be sent on to a relief work, or to 
look after themselves and cook for themselves. They 
are the least efficient portion of those who are not fi.t 
to be put into Class II. They include those who ai’e in 

^ The desciiptiou ie fram Mi-. 0. Ai Elliott's Eamine Ooda, 
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bad health but not ill enough to be put into hospital, 
and those who are convalescents and have just left 
hospital. 

hfothing but cooked food is given at relief camps, 
the ration being one pound of rice or of ragi flour plus 
three pies’ worth of condiments for an adult, and half the 
quantity for a child over seven, plus t^TO pics, A 
chapter in the Code on special treatment applies equally 
to special cases in relief camps. No raw rations are 
])ermitted. The daily food is given in two meals, 
morning and evening, at about 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The two conditions on -svliich food is given at a 
relief camp are residence and work. For this reason 
the camp must be enclosed and admission or exit only 
be posdble by a gale at which a guard is constantly 
posted. Sufficient accommodation must be provided 
inside for the usual population of the camp, with a 
margin over for any exceptional influx. Every person 
in the camp must be put to some work, however slight, 
except those who are actually sick. The feeblest old 
woman can spin a little thread, and others can carry a 
light basket of sand to throw on the floor, or card 
cotton, or pick wool, and those who are a little stronger 
can collect and break stones. For the sake of their 
health and spirits and self-respect, it is better they 
should do this than that they should sit idle all day. 

The establishment should consist of paupers as far 
as possible. The only paid officials should he the 
superinleudent, the accountant, and the hospital assist- 
ant; but one rupee per month may be paid to the 
overseers and to the head cook in addition to food. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths if required may be caHed 
in and paid in cash. But all other servants of the 
camp should be paid in food, or in raw grain if their 
, caste requires it, and should as far as possible he ap- 
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pointed from among the paupers thcmselvefa, not from 
out&ide. 

The duty of the superintendent is general super- 
vision. He is responsible for examining the sujjply 
of grain received from the contractor, testing its 
quantity and quality, and entering it in the stock 
register, also for seeing that it is securely kept in a safe 
chamber under a good lock or suHicienL guard. He is 
bound to be always present at feeding time, to see 
that the food is well cooked and the amount of it correct, 
to sec that the paupers are properly organised into 
gangs and parties, are set to work at labour suitable to 
their capacities and do a sufficient quantity of the work; 
and that all members of the establishment do their duty 
punctually and thoroughly. lie will muster the ostab- 
lishmeut every day and record their attendance in a 
register. He will also receive daily from the taluk 
relief officer all new admissions, will assort them into 
gangs, and see that their names are entered by the 
overseer on his muster roll. 

The gangs are to be organised according to their 
capacity for work, and also, where necessary, according 
to their caste, provided they are not thereby split up 
into too smiill numbers. If the numbers are small, 
persons of good caste can be allowed to sit a little apart 
in working and eating from other members of the gang, 
and c’ln have a portion of the shed walled off for them 
while still continuing to be numbered in the gang. 
The number of a gang should Ubually be about 40 or 
50 ; when the work is sedentary, like spinning or stone- 
breaking, it may be more; wheii the labourers are 
scattered over a large space, as on stone-collecting, it 
should be less. The gangsman or head cooly should 
ordinarily be a respectable illiterate resident of the 
taluh in distressed cfrcumstauceBj who is glad to accept 

VOL. II. tr 
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tlie post for the wages of a ration half as large again 
as the ordinary one, i.e. l.^ lbs. of grain, which may he 
given raw. The organisation of the gangs should be 
kept as uniform as possible, so that people may know 
them work and their place and each other; they should 
sleep in the same shed, cat meals in the same place, and 
after meals go together to the same work in the same 
place, as nearly as possible. 

This establishment, which consists of cooks, water- 
carriers, rice clc'aner.s or grinders, guards, and sweepers, 
should be kept down to a moderate strength, and should 
as far as possible he recruited from the paupers of the 
Idtchen, or from respectable people of the taluk who 
are in distressed circumstances. As a rule they should 
be paid in grain, which may be given raw if desired, 
at the rate of lbs., or for the most onerous 
tasks 2 lbs. a day; but where the numbers are large, 
the liead cook may in addition receive 1 r. per 
mensem. The number of each class of servants should 
be arranged on a sliding scale in proportion to the 
uutuber of paupers to be attended to. The number of 
cooks should probably be about 1 per cent., but more 
may bo required where rice is cooked than where ragi, 
and where the resident population is very feeble, more 
persons must be entertained to carry and distribute the 
cooked food than where there are able-bodied panpens 
who can bo so employed. The number of water- 
women and of sweepers should be about the same as 
the cooks. But for the sick in hospital probably one 
sweeper will be required for 25 patients. The occupa- 
tion of rico-cleaning or ragi-gi-inding is one that can 
he suitably given to women of respectable castes ; two 
women iu good health should easily grind thirty seers 
of ragi a day, or enough for sixty adults ; but if they 
are oufeehled, thou two relays of two women, each 
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bhonkl be allowed for each mill. It is not intended in 
these rules to tie officers down to a too rigid uniformity, 
but every superintendent and taluk relief officer is 
expected to do all in Ida power to combine efficiency 
with economy. 

The orphans and children deserted by their parents 
shonld be formed into a separate gang, or if necessary 
two gangs of boys and girls separately, and clothed 
in a distinct uniform. As soon as preparations can be 
made to receive them, they should all be sent in to the 
relief camp at the district head-quarters, and not kept 
in outlying camps. The disposal of these orphans is 
in the hands of Government, and no officer is entitled 
to make any of them over to any society or ]irivatc 
person without the special sanction of the h'amlno 
Commissioner. 

For want of sufficient and efficient European super- 
vision some of the camps were grossly mismanaged, 
and large sums of money were spent which ought 
never to have been expended j instead of helping those 
in need, the funds supplied were squandered in minis- 
tering to village officials and their friends, A non- 
official gentleman who, at great personal inconveni- 
ence and solely with a desire to benefit the people, 
secured order where before there was chaos, and who 
managed, at no cost to the State, a large camp for 
several months, has yielded to the request of the 
author of this work and has written a description of 
his experience. It is most valuable and interesting# 
He says : — 

‘ The daily allowance prescribed by Government for 
relief camps was to “ordinary diet paupers” about 
twenty-four ounces, and to “ special diet paupers ” about 
thirty-five ounces of uncooked solid food, and there is 
no doubt that it was enough to sustain fife well. 
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Dr. Dalton, tbe eminent physiologist, says ; “ The 
quantity of solid food ^ required during tu’’enty-four 
hours by a man in full health and taking free exercise 
in the open air, is I’athcr less than 2^, lbs — ^that 
is, less than forty ounces.” The daily allowance of 
the United States soldier’ dicing the American Civil 
War wa.s thii*ty-five ounces of solid food, though it 
is said that many of the greatest inarches of that war 
were executed when the troops did not receive over 
two-thirds of that amount — soinctiuies less than that 
proportion. It aiipears, therefore, that the rations 
prescribed for relief paupers were not much inferior to 
those of soldiers on active duty, and they were certainly 
liberal. Moreover, Avhen it was borne in mind that one 
or more relief camps existed as a rule in each taluk, 
responsibility for the frightful mortality in many parts 
can hardly be set to the account of district officials 
commissioned with the execution of the Government 
orders. 

‘ Perhaps a few days’ experience in a reHof camp — 
believed not to he wholly an exceptional one — may cast 
a ray of light on this subject. 

‘ The camp wa.s largo enough to permit the feeding 
of several thousand people at once. It was furnished 
with kitchen, store-shed and hospital-sheds, and was 
in general well-arranged. Twenty cooks, a sufficient 
nuiuher of scavengers, peons, carts, &c., constituted 
the working force of the camp ; all being under the 
mfuiagpinent of three gumastahs and a superintendent. 
The salaries of the establishment aggregated about two 
hundred rupees a month, an expenditure sufiScient to 
warrant expectation of good results. 

* The writer of this iiarratiTP of camp life served with the Federal 
troops io the Ameriean. war, ajid wes with Sherman in Liu march through 
Oeorgia, which aceounta for the stmreo whenoe the illustration is drawn. 
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‘ Yet the number of de&titute pfr&ons to be been 
wnncleriiig in the streets und around the camp, the late 
hours for issuing food, and es])ecially the frequency 
with which dead bodies were found lying in out-of- 
the-way places, all indicated, to say the least, a 
want of efficient use of means at hand for relieving 
distress. 

‘ Thinking that perhaps something could be done to 
render the camp more efficient, the writer olFcred to 
supervise it during the severest months of 1877. The 
proposition was accepted, and the native officer at the 
head of the taluk gave o\er charge to me. He at the 
same time informed me that the camp was in good 
working condition, and that to guard against tlie ad- 
mission of unworthy persons, all applicants for relief 
were first examined at the taluk kachcheri. Those 
deemed worthy were furnished with tickets stamped with 
his own private seal, and only such lickeL-holdcrs were 
allowed in the camp 

‘ On repairing to the camp in the evening to observe 
its work preparatory to assuming charge next day, 
I found a crowd said to number fourteen liundred in 
the enclosure. They were nil arranged in divisions 
according to castes — Sudras, ilussnlmans, Pariahs, and 
Chucklers — though many of those called Chucklers 
were in fact Christians and should have been so 
classed. Some eighty or more persons reported sick 
and on special diet wore in a shed by themselves, and 
some twenty small-pox patients were in another shed 
at a little distance from the camp. .There were, 
probably, five hundred outside crying for admission, 
many of whom were, to use the medical officer’s words. 
“ in the last stages of destitution.” while a glance at the 
ticket-holders would have led any intehigeut man to 
suspect that many of those gratuitously fed were well 
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able to earn wages on relief works. Especially notice- 
able was the number of 5’oung women who were either 
not accompanied at all by children, as was required, in 
order to entitle them to gratuitous relief, or had with 
them children whose extremely emaciated condition 
was in marked contrast with the physical appearance 
of their alleged mothers. 

‘ There ucre also many persons of both sexes who 
appeared to he ■well enough in other respects but seemed 
to be blind or lame, or crippled in arms, or had swollen 
joints wiapped in enormous rolls of leaves. These 
matters were noted for enquiry at a future time. 

‘ One of the first things that attracted attention after 
entering the camp was a group of gumastahs (overseers) 
seated on a mat enrolling new paupers ; one taking 
names, another writing tickets, and a third stamping 
the tickets with the tahsildar’s private seal — aU tliis a 
half-mile from the taluk kachcheri. 

‘When I asked to have the officers and servants 
pointed out to me, it was found that there were a 
number of fellows running here and there, apparently 
very busy guarding gates, keeping order, &c., whose 
names could not he found on the rolls. As they could 
not therefore receive cash payment for ser-vices, their 
presence was a source of some surprise. 

‘ Constables on guard could be seen at one minute 
several paces outside of the enclosure, making most 
energetic efforts to drive hack the crowd, and at the 
next would be as far within, shouting and scolding. 
'While thus engaged in faithful discbai’ge of then* duty, 
mmibers of persons availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to glide in behind the guards and find 
scats in the crowd inside. 

‘ Supplies for the camp were purchased through one 
of the village merchants with whom a regular account 
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was kept. Orders for supplies were sorit daily, and the 
supplies were generally obtained in the bazaar by this 
merebant. No examination of grain bags was made 
to determiue the quality of their contents, nor were any 
consignments tested to see whether the quantity re- 
turned was equal to that ordered and paid for by the 
Government. Persons accustomed to do business in 
an Indian bazaar need not be told what possibilities 
of fraud there were under such a regime, where the 
transactions amounted sometimes to himdreds of rupees 
daily. 

‘ This merchant’s bills were presented weekly, 
endorsed by the superintendent, and paid at the 
taluk kachcheri, the only possible check on fraud 
being simply to see that the number of paupers 
“ reported ” justified the amount of suj)plies retunied in 
bills. 

‘ One item of these daily orders was a sum of ready 
cash, varying from ten to fifteen or more rupees for 
sundry expenses. The only trace made of the use of 
this money was found m the indefinite entries : — “ Paid 
wood,” “ Paid vegetables,” &c. 

‘ Food was not ready for distribution till nearly dark, 
and had to be issued by torch-light. As the force of 
cooks was not sufficient to permit the organisation of 
more than two distributing parties, work was necessarily 
continued till a late hour in order to properly feed all. 
I learned, indeed, that work was regularly thus pro- 
longed until eight or nine o’clock, and that the ex- 
haustion of the lamp od, or any one of several occur- 
rences, was regarded sufficient cause for closing the 
camp, even though but a part of the people had been 
fed. 

‘ The Sudras were fed first, then the Mussulmans, 
and afterwards the Pariahs, Cliucklers, and Glndstians, 
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and lastly the isick. It happened this evening — ^it was 
said to he a thing of frequent occurrence — that the 
supply of cooked food fell short, and the last-named 
class were disinisscfl with half-rations. Moreover, there 
is good reason to believe that at least part of the sick 
were not fed at all, and as many of them were quite 
helpless, they wore without food or drink for thirty 
hours. As the above order was regularly followed, 
losses from whatever cause always fell on these most 
needy classes. 

‘I noticed, too, that a rich curry prescribed by 
Government for si)ecial diet paupers, was issued to the 
Sudras, while the sick, for whom it was intended, 
received pepperwater only on their food. 

‘ On assuming charge of the camp next day, as a 
beginning of better work, orders were given that no 
bill presented for payment at the kachcheri on account 
of the camp should be paid unless it bore my endorse- 
ment, and arrangements were entered into to supply 
the required fuel fi:om certain stores of Government 
w'ood then offered for sale. With this arrangement 
ceased the daily order for ready cash, and with the 
cash ceased the supply of buttennilk with which the 
gnmastah and visiting friends were wont to regale them- 
selves. Separate lists of the Christians were made 
orit, and orders issued that the sick should have warm 
conjee two or three times a day in addition to regular 
meals, and water to drink when desired. 

‘On going to the camp in the evening at the ap- 
pointed time it was found that food would not be ready 
till five o’clock, though strict orders had been given to 
have everything ready by three o’clock. It seemed as 
if the servants had an understanding among themselves 
that food should bo distributed after dark. 

‘ Seeing that it would be quite impossible to feed the 
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people witliin reasonable hours, I called aip a part)’' of 
miissLilmans and another of Christians, placed each 
under a brahmin guraastah, and prepared to distribnte 
food b)^ four parties instead of two as formerly. 

‘ To guard against violation of caste rules, the sudra 
cooks ■were directed to bring out food from the kitchen 
and pour it into distributing vessels. The mussulmans 
were then sent to feed tl»e mussulmans and Christians 
But some one whispered that the chncklers had touched 
the food; and though this all took place in presence of 
the camp, and was in perfect accordance with rules to 
which all classes were accu^lomed, yet the sndras and 
mussulmans rose in a body and left the camp, refusing 
to take the food. Five minutes later the cooks bolted 
and confusion reigned. Knmours say the superinten- 
dent stationed men along the roads and warned all 
caste people of the outrage, thus spi’eading the reports. 
The village was soon in an uproar, which was not 
hushed till a late hour. 

‘ Thus ended the 'first day: bad for the caste people, 
but the rest bad full rations for once; the sick received 
their curry, and seemed weU pleased with the change. 

‘ Next morning the discontented paupers were at the 
camp early, but were evidently hungry and disposed to 
be quiet. Deeming tlie vessels defiled, the cooks refused 
to go to ■work. Orders were therefore given to clear 
out the kitchen, new vessels were bought, and a brah- 
min prie&t was allowed to piu’ify the ground according 
to their own rites, whereupon the servants all resumed 
duty. 

‘ Tlie acting tahsildar was present, heard my state- 
ment of caste troubles jc^t as here given, heard the 
above-mentioned orders issued, and saw work resumed. 
Yet knowing all this, he sat down an hom* later and 
wrote to Government an account of the ditficulties as 
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he had heard them in the streets the night before, 
without a word of the facts, or so much as an intima- 
tion that the difficulty was at au end. 

‘ The same day the telegraph flashed the story to 
Madras and brought a message from his Grace the 
Governor on the subject. But, unfortunate])', before the 
despatch reached the camp the plans of the previous 
evening had again been acted upon, with the difierence 
that hunger had brought people to their senses. All 
castes ate their food quietly, the sick were cared for, 
and the camp closed before dark. It may be added 
that this plan was not changed so long as it was 
necessary to use an increased force. 

‘ A little enquiry by competent authority resulted 
in the superintendent’s sudden departure from the 
camp. The acting tahsildar availed himself of a 
short sick-leave and visited friends in a neighbouring 
taluk. 

‘ Some of the special diet paupers were so helpless 
that it was necessary to lift them about, and even to 
put food into their mouth or allow them to die of 
hunger in the camp. As caste gumastabs would not 
do such work, an intelligent young Christian man was 
appointed guraastah and assigned to this duty. Many 
persons of all castes owe their lives to this young man’s 
kind and faithful care. Yet tlie camp servants were so 
angry at his appointment that only fd'ter the summary 
dismiBBol of one or two of the most insolent could they 
be brought to treat him with respect. Even then he 
lived several months in constant fear that he would be 
drawn into some trap set for him and brought to 
trouble. 

‘ On the third day I determined to make a careful 
examination of the paupers to ascertain the cause of 
certain matters noted on my first visit. The better to 
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do tills tlie people were admitted to camp one caste at 
a time and inspected as they came. 

‘ The strong young ivoraen were there, indeed, with 
little children, and passed in regularly. But a half-hour 
later an inspection of the lines revealed the same state 
of affairs as at first and solved the mystery. The babies 
had been borrowed for the occasion and returned to 
their mothers as soon as the gates were safely passed. 
Emaciated mothers being admitted on tboir own 
merits, loaned their poor little babies to stranger women 
that they too might have an apparent excuse for resort- 
ing to the camp. A vigorous pull often straightened 
a crooked arm or hand; a sudden pass with the hand 
proved iminy of the blind to be cheats. Many a swollen 
knee or ankle when stripped of its bandages of rags 
and leaves proved to be of normal size, and lame men 
became as antelopes when startled by sudden fear. In 
a word, it was quite evident that more than half of the 
people that were gratuitously fed were able to do a 
good day’s labour, 

. ‘ Brealdng up of certain relief works about this time 

sent many persons wandering around the country, and 
in a few days over three thousand were at the camp. 
With increased numbers came greater difi&culties and 
confusion. 

‘ Lingering in the camp till dark one evening I dis- 
covered a sudden increase in the crowd outside. This 
was caused by the village ryots, coolies, and masons 
flocking in after their day’s work was done. As many 
of them Avere personally known to me it is certain that 
this was the class of people referz’ed to. I soon dis- 
covered that they were creeping through the fence in 
all directions. At my approach a dozen sprang from a 
single hiding place and ran away. 

‘ Having gained access to the camps, they would sit 
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clown in the various lines. Some would croxich down 
and cover their heads with their cloths, others would 
half hide theniscK es behind other persons, and in this 
way Iheywould wait their turns to receive food as the ser- 
vants passed along. Having succeeded, a quick move- 
ment into another line, or a sudden leap over a fence 
into the next caste, wcmld enable them to secure a 
second allowance ; and so they wont on. An active 
Ilian could easily obtain sevei’al portions. One of the 
village officials was caught with a considerable quantity 
ot food in his cloth. In justification of his conduct he 
asserted that he had only been drawing for his famil}’’, 
and presented seven tickets, all duly stamped, in proof 
of his statement. Three months in the Zillah gaol 
probably convinced him of the irregularity. I xvas 
trembled to account for the fact that no grain or cooked 
food was ever to be found in the morning, though there 
was a balance over on several occasions, and that new 
vessels had to be bought every day. Desiring to 
ascertain the cause, I one evening left the camp at an 
earlier hour than usual, hut rode back again at about 
eight o’clock. Dismounting and walking quietly into the 
camp, I found a number of the cooks still at work, but 
the officers w'ere gone. A crowd of at least one hun- 
dred men, mostly large strong ryots lirom the village, 
had gained access to the camp, and was gathered in the 
vicinity of the godown and kitchen. Among them 
were the fellows I noticed the first day acting as 
volunteer gate-kee])ers, &c. Presently two cooks, 
tollo'wed l)y a column of ryots, entered the camp, all 
carrying pots of water on their heads, and marched 
straight into the kitchen. Tlie case was plain enough 
now. These fellows intended to enter the kitchen by 
this PMjs'f, when each would have set down his water 
pot, taken iq) a pot of food or curry, and pass off to his 
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hoiLse. Others would have helped tlierasclves to vessels, 
filled them with dry grain, and gone aw.iy. But Av'^here 
were the two constables on duty at night ? In the 
farther corner of the camp, of course, carefully watching 
the stones piled up there when the camp was cleared, 
lest some one should steal them ! 

‘ This night’s rounds firmly convinced me that it was 
a matter well understood between the cooks and ryots, 
and perhaps with full knowledge of some of the otficers, 
that work was to be continued till after dark, and that 
lamp-oil was purposely short every night, allowing 
darkness to cover the premeditated loot. 

‘ It thus became evident that nothing short of a com- 
plete revolution would reach the centre of the trouble. 
The distressed poor were starving in sight of plenty, 
while a demoralisation almost as much to be dreaded as 
famine was fast seizi ug the able-bodied of all castes. Even 
when sent off in companies under escort of constables, 
who were ordered to conduct them straight to relief 
works, they would not go. An hour later they would 
he wandering in the streets, and in the evening would 
be again crowding around the camp. 

‘ The full state of affairs being clearly brought before 
the proper officers, a complete reorganisation of the 
camp was decided upon, and was made under the super- 
vision of the authorities. It could hardly be otherwise 
than that some worthy of gratuitous relief should have 
been sent off with the crowds that were dismissed to 
work. But by this radical stroke the camp was put 
into a manageable condition, and those in charge had 
the satisfaction of knowiug that a very large proportion 
of the persons retained ultimately recovered steength 
and returned to their villages. 

‘ One more fact deserves mentionf as it indicates that 
there is an important element which should enter into 
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any correct solniion of the problem of famine expciiee 
and loss, but which is likely to be overlooked. I one 
day received a note from the acting tahsildar, asking 
what arrangements had been made for burial of dead 
bodies from the relief camp, and also stating that the 
mortality was rapidly on the increase, for he had the 
day before paid for burial of thirty corpses at half a 
rupee each. 

‘ This information was somewhat of a surprise to me, 
for on the day referred to I had been in the camp all 
day, and had seen every dead body found in or around 
the camp. The number was just seven, nearly all 
deaths from cholera and small-pox. Moreover, these 
seven bodies had been buried by coolies under my direc- 
tion, and had been paid for by me, the total cost being 
one and a half impees. The thirty reported were 
returned by village oflicials as deaths in the camp, 
when not one had been so buried. T cannot account 
for the strange repox’t except in this way. When I 
assumed charge of the camp, village vetyans were 
engaged to bury the dead, but I noticed that they were 
rarely more than half an hour disposing of a body. As 
the ground was almost as hard as a stone, proper burial 
was, of course, out of the question at such a time. My 
belief is, that they simply threw the bodies into holes 
or ditches, or into the prickly pear, and reported them 
buried. Another party of village vetyans would happen 
to pass that way by previous arrangement, and take the 
corpses to the village ofRoials as those of persons dead 
hy the wayside. The burial receipt being obtained, 
another ditch or bunch of prickly pear would seiwe as a 
place where a third partj* could find them, repeat the 
rites, and so on at will. But would not the trick be 
detected? No, not necessarily. The karnum would 
he debarred by his caste from a close inspection, and a 
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hanrlfnl of dust would effectually prevent recognition 
from a distance. Besides, two annas out of eacli burial 
fee would sufiSce to forestall any inspection. 1 do not 
say this plan was followed, but in what other possible 
way this number could be made out I do not see. One 
thing is certain, not a single burial took place from the 
camp that day, where thirty were reported and paid for, 
and it is exceedingly improbable that so many unknown 
and unclaimed bodies would ever be found in any day 
in a small town.’ 

Perhaps it may be thought that this camp was 
exceptional in its condition. An illustration may be in 
point. A special famine relief officer in charge of a 
neighbouring taluk told the writer that the number 
reported in the camp where he was on duty was only 
about half as great on the day of his arrival as it had 
been the day befoi'o. On asking why this difference 
existed, he was told by the officers that an inspection 
of the camp the previous day had resulted in half of the 
paupers being sent to their villages. The fact probably 
is, that Government had been paying the cost of feeding 
two hundred persons who were never in the camp. 

The source of all this trouble appeared to be in the 
want of honest efficient supervision. The few Euro- 
pean officers in each district could not personally visit 
the camp except for a day or two at a time, and at long 
intervals. A European officer at the head of each taluk 
would have saved untold sums to the Government. 
An honest intelligent corporal would probably make 
sad work of handliug a well-driUed battalion. What 
would be expected if an ignorant, inexperienced, and 
probably dishonest recruit were placed in command of 
two thousand raw militiamen as ignorant and dishonest 
as he? 
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Tlie question of tlie quantity of food to ^givcn in 
the camps was the subject of much discusbio'iJr'JSc- 
garding the Mouegar Choultry camp near Madras — 
probably the best managed enmp in the Presidency — 
l)r. Cornish on April 9 said, ‘ I have just completed an 
inspection uf the Monegar camp, and I regret to state 
that I do not find the condition of the peojjle to be at 
all satisfactory. While a groat many of the inmates 
have ])ut on flesh of some sort, they appear to me to 
be, ns a rule, in a very poor condition of health. Their 
muscles arc soft and flabby, and they are decidedly 
ancemic. I fear there are very few of those who have 
been fed some months really fit to do a day’s work. 
But the most marked feature in the people of this camp 
is a peculiar condition, of the tongue. In many cases 
the tongue is quite denuded of its usual coating, and is 
pi'eternaturally clean, while the lining membrane of the 
mouth is unusually red and tender. In others there is 
a redness of the tongue at the edges, and cracks and 
fissures on the fur on it, denoting an irritable condition 
of the mucous membrane throughout the intestinnl 
tract. I observe, too, that a considerable number in 
the camp have spongy aud discoloured gums, indicative 
of approaching scurvy, and of some deficiency in the 
diet. The young children in the nursery are nearly all 
dropsical, and most of the old people are in the same 
state. The mortality amongst these is still very high, 
and likely to continue high, so fur as I can see. If an 
epidemic of cholera broke out in the camp just now, 
I believe the mortality would be very serious indeed.’ 
Tiie Sanitary Oommissiouer suggested that the opinions 
of independent medical oflBccrs should be obtained, and 
the Government appointed the snrgeons-general of the 
British and Indian medical services — Dr. George Smith, 
and Dr. C. A. Gordon, C.B, — ^to inspect the paupers at 
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the Monegar Choultry and Red Hill camps, and to 
report, with as little delay as possible, their opinion of 
their condition and whether the diet they were then 
receiving was sufficient to keep them in health. 

A most-valuable and interesting report was prepared 
by Drs. Grordon and Smith, of which more cannot be 
given here than the conclusions arrived at as to whether 
the diet the paupers were then receiving was sufficient 
to maintain them in health. The inspectors said ; — 

(a) We consider that ■with rospeot to panpei-s admitted into the 
relief camp during the early pai-t of the existing famine -thopai-tictdaT' 
ration of food eanctionod has ho far enabled a number of them to hold 
thoir own. Even with this class, however, we douht whether the 
state of hoalih in which -Uiiey now aro is likely to continue much 
longer under existing conditions of diet, &o. 

(h) In the oases of persona pi'^nting the deranged state of the 
tongue, gums, and geucnal health ah-cady dotaUed, wo consider the 
pi-esenb scale of diet altogether insufBicient ; this insufficiency in our 
opinion heing pai-tly in its quantity and partly in tlie natoe of its 
constituents. 

(c) With regard to paupers mote i-eoently admitted, and who have 
heen for a considei-ahlo time pre'vious exposed to tlte severity of the 
famine, we consider the present ration to be insufficient to maintain 
health. In the oases of such persons tho natural resei-ve of power 
posse.ssed in gi-ealer or less degi-eo by aU men had been diminished to 
an extent -mying with the severity with which the scarcity or want 
had nfifeoted -them; a considerable nrunbei- of them have become 
affected with the chaiacteristic derangement of the digestive organs 
indicated by the signs aheady noted, and the functions of digestion 
and assimilation in them are proportionally impaired. 

(tf) For tho women who are now nursing infants at the breast, 
the present scale of diet is insufficient to maintain them in health. 
In their pai-tiuuhu- case it is insufficient even to a greater degi-oe than 
in that of men ; with the former not only does it become necessary to 
suppoi-t tho physical powers of the indi-vddual ns with the latter, but 
over and above this, material has to bo supplied for transfarmation 
into food on which growth and healtir on the part of the nursling in- 
fant ace dependent. 

It is an impor-tant question in laying down a diet scale 'What ace 
the purposes to he filled by it in respect to tire person partaking of it, 
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that is, ■whether he shall ho maintained only at a point of mere 
existence ■without a leserve of ti&ue and power to enable him when 
the time comes to undertake ordinaiy Jabom-, or whether he shall be 
pi-e&erved in a condition snlEcient to maintain this rosoiwe and 
physique to resume hereafter Ins oi-dinary occupations. 

For* the first-mentioned purpose the scale now in use seems to be 
sufiioioiit in resiicct to those who Imve only suffored from the efiects 
of ordinaiy poverty or scarcity.* For such, however, as have been 
loweiwl by the pressure of want and famine, it is deemed to be al- 
together insufficiont. Om' opinion is that, in order to maintain the 
health of all jicoording to the staudai-d wo have indicated, a rale of 
diet eonsidoiuhly above the present is necessary.* 

Xn I'espect to all classes now in camp, we consider the scale laid 
down for ordinary non-labouring piisoners to bo the most suitable, 
with a few trivial modifications as noted below, vix. ; — 


Bice 

Vegetables 
Pholl , 


lbs. oz. dia. 
.18 0 
.040 
.020 


Mutton, exoliidiug bone, or equivalent in fish (three 

limes per week) 0 3 0 

Salt . . . . .• . . . .010 

Tamarind . . 0 0 8 

Ghee (clarified butter) or oil 0 0 8 

Curry powder 0 0 7 

Onions .008 

Qathc . . . . . . , , .004 

Sutgeon-Qenersl Smith recommends on non-moat days six ounces of 
buttermilk. 


The Madras Government, when these papers were 
laid before them, directed that the scale of diet recom- 
mended by Surgeons- General Gordon and Smith in their 
report on the Monegar Choultry camp ‘ be adopted at 
all relief camps, and that the apparent .result of the 
alteration now ordered be reported every fortnight.’ 

In March Sir Richard Temple thought it necessary 


' ^ote hff S«rffeimr-G»m-(il Smith. — ^Add, altbough the dietary is defec- 
tive as irega^s certain necessary elements of food. 

® AVe 5y SeiyMit-Gaifraf jSwiiift. — We deem it also necessary that 
the dietary indicated Bball avoid sameness, and be constructed so that exist- 
ing pathological tendunoles in the pauper population of the comp bo, if 
pomible, checked. 
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for officers iu chai'ge of relief camps to make their campb 
‘ somewhat more popular tlian they are now.' ‘ After 
consulting various native gentlemen of experience ’ he 
says, ‘ I think that some concession might he made iu 
relief camps to the caste feelings of the people. For 
very poor classes, who in this Presidency are often said 
to belong to no caste, the present system of public cooks 
in the camps might suffice. But for those who have 
grown up with caste feeling some relaxation of the 
present arrangements might be permitted. Inmates 
might be allowed to cook their own food, either for 
themselves or for self-arranged gangs, and they might 
be allowed to eat their meals apart and free from 
observation. In most of the camps there would be 
ample space for the enjoyment of such concessions. 
Then again, the sheds might be set apart for the prin- 
cipal castes ; the castcless or very low caste people 
would in such cases have sufficient shed accommodation 
for themselves. In most cases it would be possible to 
make these not very great (but still to natives ac- 
ceptable) concessions without any considerable increase 
of expenditure. If such concessions could be given, 
the relief camps would certainly become more efficient 
as safeguards against dangerous distress.’ 

There is no wonder that the camps were regarded 
with suspicion by the people. The death-rate in them 
was appalling. As this very high death-rate was one of 
the features of the famiue — a fact that attracted very 
great attention in England, and has been the subject of 
questions asked in the House of Commons — ^it may be 
desirable to quote fully a report upon the camps in 
several districts, and likewise to give a few tables 
showing the terrible nature of the mortality. Writing 
on June 11, 1877, Dr. Comieh said; — 

The mortahty ocouirmg in the famine lahef qamps of thfe 

z3 
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Preaiclenoy is ono of tlio subjects that hare been engaging my attention 
for some time past, and I liavo now tho honour to submit, for the 
information of his Grace in Council, the results of my onquiiies up 
to tho end of May. 

Ah it ilid not seem at all clear to me that the deaths occurring in 
nowly-cstablished camps would be legistercd by the village officials, I 
addressed collectors of districts on the subject, and requested that a 
weekly rctiu-n of strength and moitality, according to a form circu- 
lated, might he scut to my office. This request has boon very 
generally responded to, and for tlio month of May the information 
has been received in a tolorahly complete form. The figures for tho 
l)orio<l previous to April 28 are not so complete, but will servo 
to indicato, in some degree, the rate of mortality in the camps for 
the periods they wero severally in ■vfrorking. There are, I imagine, 
many small rolLcf-hnuses in the several districts which do not furnish 
any returns to me, but which are noticed in tho returns of the Board 
of Bevenue. 

I propose to show the mortality in relief camps for ii’regular 
periods prior to April 28, and distinctly for the mouth of 
May. As the camps had been in operation for various periods of 
time, the aimual mtio of deaths to average strength has been 
calculated on the number of weeks each camp was in cxislencu 

Madras Camps . — ^The relief camps vmdor the admunstration of 
the commissioner of police only am included in the return. For the 
period of fourteen weeks up to April 28 the aver-age strength was 
11,815 and tho total deatlis 2,511, the annual death ratio being 
787'8 per mille. For tho four weeks ending May 26 tho strength was 
16,970 and the deaths 615, or in the ratio of 471T por mille. 

This shows an appareirt improvement in the death-rate of tho 
Madr-as camps in May, but in my opinion it is attributable mainly 
to the reception and accumulation in these camps of able-bodied 
pei'sonfl who were taken in because they were emigrants, and not 
henarrso they were in that state of physical destitution which roquii-od 
immediate relirf. Great efforts have recently been made to reduce 
the numbers of those who are in a condition to work, and I hope by 
semliug them back to their villages and districts, or to working 
gangs, it will he possible to find room for the numorons starviug 
prople firom the proviuces who are now either on out-door relief, or 
picking up a precarious living by begging in the streets. I am qrrito 
certrun that tho town of MadrM ban never been fuller of really 
dostitato womlerers than it is at this moment. 

Sakm Districl . — -I have received returns from eloven camps in 
Salem district. These on the average had been eleven weeks in 
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oxifctonco on April 28, and in that timo tlio atrongth o£ tlio inmates 
averaged 6,393, and the actual deatbs woro 1,075, giving on imnual 
ratio of 935'3 per inille. In tlio month of May the average strength 
of the camp population -was 7,000, and the total deaths in the four 
•weeks was 7J6, or in the annual ratio of 1,388 per inille. The 
heaviest mortality of all has oecnwed in the Dharampury camp, 
■where, since January 2 to May 26, 646 deaths ocouiand out of a 
■weekly sti’ength of about 1,120. Some deaths from cholera occurred 
in this camp, but the groat bulk of the casualties here and else^whero 
in the district ■wore due to famine diseases. It is worthy of notice 
that the ratio of mortality to sti'eugth in the camps of -the Salem 
district was higher in May than in the previous period, proving,- I 
tliink, the severity of the famine and the exti-ome destitution of those 
who are now coming into the camps for relief. 

North Areot . — ^Froin the Horth Arcot district I have received 
I'etnrns only from five camels. There is a relief camp at Ohittoor 
which, I believe, has lately been opened, but no returns have been 
furnished. Up to April 28 tlio average strength of the destitute in 
camps for an average period of eight weeks was 1,870, and 340 doatlis 
were recorded, giving an annual ratio of 1167‘9 deaths to 1,000 
living, For the month of May I obsm-vod that the average number 
undor camp relief was 4,202, and the total deaths 471, or in the 
proportion of 1,457 pm* miUe of the strength. The mortality bos 
been ■voiy high in the Yellore camp, and also in Punganoor and 
Pahnanair, though in the lattei- camp the nnmhers wore but few. In 
Punganoor the groat moitaUty of the camp inmates sliows how much 
destitution there has boon in that zemindari. It must be borne in 
mind also, with regard to the NoiUi Arcot distiict, that many idiou- 
sands of destitute and starved people have wandered away to Madras 
and other districts. Whether tho centres of camp relief in this 
district are sufficiently niunerous may, I think, be considered doubt- 
ful. 

Guddapah . — The returns for ■this district show some of the 
mortaUly in April up to ceuiiain weeks in May included in May, and 
arc otherwise not as accurate as I should widi. Up to April 28 there 
ore returns only for two camps, Voilpaud and Peelnir, in the Voilpand 
taluk. These show a weekly strength of 681 for five weeks, and 224 
deaths. Tho May return, which for Ouddapah, Royachoti, and 
Madanapalli includes deaths occurring in March and April, shows an 
average strength of 6,466 and 926 deaths in fouxteen camps. Adding 
the 224 deaths in Voilpaud taluk in April, the Ouddapah camps have 
had altogether 1,149 deaths since they were formed. And iu regard 
to Boy^oti, MadanapaUi, ikc., many deaths occumd while tho 
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people -were being fed, and before the regular campg for their reception 
yrere ready. Of these deaths no special record was kept. Owing to 
the way in which the information h.is been given, it is not possible to 
determine the ratio of mortality to strength for the month of May, 
but I am afraid it has been so heavy as to indicate very severe pres- 
sure and distress amongst the destitute classes in Cnddapali. 

Bellary . — ^Eoturns have been received only from nine relief camps 
in the Bollaiy district, and these in some cases do not show the 
dates on which the comps wore esinblished. Up to the end of April 
thor« appear to have been five camps, with an average str-ength of 
4,920, and 248 deaths. In May nine camps return a strength of 
0,419, with 585 deaths, hut the returns for the Madakasiru camp for 
April ar-e brought into the May account, and thus add to the actual 
mortality of tho montli. The deaths in the Bellary camp (147) in- 
dicate in May a very high ratio of mortality. 

Nelhre . — ^The number of camps of which I hove received returns 
is eight, and these only for the month of May. Of a strength of 
3,801, there are r-eturned 337 deaths, but some of these deaths appear 
to have occurred in April in Sooloorpott camp 

Ohingleput . — There have been only four relief camps instituted 
in this ^strict j of these, two, one at Palaverum and onoLher' at 
Poonamallep, have been in work ever since the beginning of the year, 
while the camps at the Coitelliar and Ohingleput are of recent origin. 
The strength of the Palaveram camp, I believe, includes the relief 
workers as well as the destitute. All that is necessary to record of 
these camps at pr-esent is that they show 331 deaths up to May 26, 
and that th® weekly strength furmishing this mortality remaurs to be 
adjusted when corrected returns ai’o receivecl. 

Kurnool . — The system pursued in the Knrnool district has been 
mainly one of village relief, but a camp was established at Khader- 
bagh on April 11, since which time, out of an average weekly 
strength of 835, there have been 205 deaths. This indicates a very 
high rate of mortality, aud probably of advanced destitution in the 
inmates. 

Betutns have been received of relief comps in Madura, TirmeveUy, 
and ilauth Areot, but the comparatively low lutio of mortalLty in the 
camp inmates would appear to show that the privation and distress in 
these districts have been nothing out of the ordinary way. Mo returns 
of relief camps have been received from the Coimbatore distriot. 

To sum up the results as regards the eight famine districts ; the 
retvtma prior to April 28 show an average strength of 26,980 re- 
ceiving relief in camps, and 4,576 deaths, while the returns for May 
how 50,284 on r-elief, and 4,037 deaths. 
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In tliG weekly rq)orts sent to mo the causes of death m’o 
goneially given. In two ov throe camps there have been a few deaths 
put down to cholera or small-pox, hut moie than nine tenths of the 
whole are specified as famine diseases — dysenteiy, dropsy, diarrhoea, 
and debUity. 

The accompanying abstract retmn will show the registered 
mortality of each camp. I trust to bo able to have more complete 
figm’es on this subject for the following months. 

Erom my own observation of roliaf-oampa in Bellary, Guddapah, 
Chingleput, and Madras, I do not think that the assembly of the 
poople in the centres of relief has had any bad effect on thcii- health. 
Oui“ camps have on the whole been very firee of cpidomics, notwith- 
standing the general prevalence of smaU-pox and cholera in the dis- 
tricts. In those camps the poor have had shelter, food, and generally 
medical supervision, all of which might have failed to reach 
them under a system of village reliof away from direct observation of 
the district ofilcials. The great mortality I attribute to the hopdess- 
ness of the coses ii'om the time they came under relief, and not to 
causes connected with the aggregation of sick and feeble, or insanitary 
conditions ai'ising therefrom. 

The only peculiar feature of tlio mortality in relief camps is the 
frequency of diseased conditions of the bowels. In alow starvation, 
from which the groat majority of the people have sufierod before they 
seek relief, there is a diseased condition of the oi’gons (laoteals) by 
means of which the nutriment of certain kinds of food is conveyed 
into the blood, and where this diseased condition exists to any great 
extent there is very little prospect of recovery. He use of nutritious 
food foils to restore such persons bcoauso the organs which as- 
similate nutriment have lost their functious. But besides this 
special condition of the organs of assimilation, it fr^equently hap- 
pens that life is out short in the famine-stricken by dysentery, 
or dian'hosa, or secondai'y inflammation of the lungs. Infants at the 
breast and young children up to tho seventh year and old people 
appear to succumb in the gi-eatest numbers to the famine. Cholera 
iind small-pox especially find their victims ready at hand in those who 
have been impoveiishod by had food. 

It is worthy of note that not in one single instance has there 
been any reason to suspect that the victims of famine have died of 
what is coiled ‘ relapsing ' or ‘ famine’ fever in Europe. This diseaso, 
which is a variety of typhus fever, was recently supposed to have 
made its appearance in Bombay, but I believo that further enquiry 
has olieited the fact that the supposed relapsing fevei’ was no-^ing 
more than tho ordinary malarious fever always present in Bombay. 
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Our famine people in Madras have not shown symptoms of fever of 
any kind. Their temperature, in fact, in the simple wasting of 
famine, is always lower than normal. In looking bade for historical 
evidence of the diseases accompanying famine, I find that in Guzeiat, 
in 1812 , there was a veiy viiuleut opidoinio of small-pox prevailing 
with famine, just as we have now in this Piesidency. It is curious 
to note that while a vai'iety of typhus is the usual accompanying 
disease of famine in Eniope, hme in India smaJl-pox, another 
contagious malady, should take the place of relapsing fever. 

SuBBciont has been stated to show that chionio starvation (by 
which term I moan iiTegular and inadequate supplies of daily food 
continued for weeks or months) is a veiy deadly disoase. So deadly 
is it, in fact, that when degenerative changes of the assimdativo 
organs have set in, lecoveiy is almost hopeless. In acute starvation, 
such as in the instance of men immured in a coal-pit for five or six 
days without food, there is not time for tho destructive changes to 
occur in the bowel, and food judiciously administei ed will restore such 
persons to health. This is not the case in regard to persons who by 
a long course of privation have been forced to seek the shelter of 
relief camps, and whorevei these people may be, in camps or in their 
own villages, the deaths must be appallingly high. In camps we 
can take oognizanco of the moitality, but the village registration 
win, I fear, show it hut impeifectly. 

Terrible as was the general experience oC camps, 
ludicrous incidents occureed now and again, one of 
which may be given. 

The superintendent of the farame relief camp at 
Yerrakaneherry reported to Colonel Drever, the com- 
missioner of police, the following incident. On January 
19 a man named Vencatagadoo, aged about 55 years, 
by caste a Yeanadi, of Chittor taluk, was admitted 
into the hospital suffering from diarrhoea, and after a 
few hours he was to all appearance dead. His body 
was ordered by the medical subordinate to be carried 
away and put into the dead-house. The vettyan, or 
grave-digga*, belonging to the camp was sent for and 
directed to remove the body of the supposed dead man. 
Whilst the body was being wrapped in a date mat, the 
man arose and wanted to know what they were doing 
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with him. The grave-di^er and his assistant ran 
away from the dead-house in great terror and repaired 
to the quarters of the medical subordinate, and reported 
that the man whom he had a few minutes ago removed 
from hospital as a corpse had come to life, V encatagadoo 
was then removed to the hospital, where, on aiTival, he 
said he felt hungry and wanted something to eat. Some 
rice and mutton broth were then given to him, but 
he refused to cat the food unless a glass of liquor was 
supplied. Humouring the patient's whim some hquor 
was obtained. He then ate a hearty meal and began 
singing songs. He appeared very pleasant and went 
through a number of antics, dancing in an erect position 
for some time. He then sat down and moved his hands 
and legs in different positions, keeping time to the 
songs he continued to sing. 'This merriment continued 
for a couple of hours, and towards evening he again 
wanted something to eat and drink. His wanls were 
supplied and he slept soundly that night, and awoke 
apparently in perfect health. But about 9 a.m. the 
following day he was really dead and was removed to 
the dead-house, where he was wrapped up in a date 
mat for the second time and subsequently taken away 
to the graveyard and buried. The body was watched 
closely for several hours after the ‘ second death ’ by 
the medical officer, who was quite satisfied the man was 
really dead this time. 

Similar cases to the one above reported have been 
heard of by medical men after a patient has been 
suffering from cholera ; it is simply a bright flicker for 
a few hours before the light of life goes out finally. 
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VILLAGE RELIEF AND 
VILLAGE AGENCY. 


TJufortunately, ono of the greatest difficulties ■we have to contend 
■with in tlio present omeigenoy is the wily boheming of the 
jHllagc authorities, \rho, it is feared, in many iustanoos oro 
taking advantage of the prevoiliug ilistross, and of the 
inadequate aiipovvision as yet supplied, to feather their nests 
at tlio expense alike of Government and of Uiou' fellow- 
eoiniti'yinan in distrosa.’— Jl. l)AViDUOii,<7ofleotor of ICvriml. 

One of Live chiof /batiu’os tii the policy being ciUTiocl out 
in Matlrjvs when Lovtl LyWou arrived there at the end 
of August 1877, was the system of village relief, 
■whereby, according Lo the oIHcial returns, more than 
ono million persons wore being supported gratuitously, 
a proportion receiving a money dole at their own homes. 
The distributors of this relief were village officials, 
whose position and inflnence have been described in 
earlier pages of this work. It is putting the matter 
mildly to say that Indian village officials are not above 
suspicion, and, in cases where money is to be distri- 
buted, only to be trusted ■where there is close scrutiny 
and efficient European control. This control was not 
possible over tho vast area of the Madras Presidency ; 
European officers were loo few, and great abuses were 
the consequence. Hindus themselves do not hesitate 
to say that their countrymen made vast sums of money 
in an illegal way, whilst the testimony of special relief 
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officers, and the experience of others who ondoavoiircd 
to prosecute, and, in some cases succeeded in prose- 
cuting such criminals, was unanimous in dcsci’ibing 
defalcations as very numerous, but at the same time as 
exceedingly hard to prove. ^ 

‘ A correspondent of tliu Jndum jDmh/ jVim’s, a special relief ofllcor 
ongoged in Madras, desonl’Oa the frands as follows ; — ‘ 'J'he variety niid llio 
intricacy of the means ojnplo3’cd to dolV.iud the Government have been 
granted. Both tho giveia and the receivers of the charity have heou duped. 
Bnt it must ho said that those for whom relief was intended, have given 
jaoofa of the most criminal duplicity. 

‘ Suicide hy violeut means, when the cause of it is despair, excited no 
astonishment. But what can we think of those persons who have tamely 
submitted to a alow process of starvation, through fear of annoyonoe here- 
attOT at the hands of the munaif, aheuld they expose his miedeede and hi^ 
cruelly towards them. This has actually boon the case. Wbon persons, who 
were being starved because the munrif chose to misappropriato llio funds 
entrasted to him wore questioned, they told the must deliberate lies to 
exonerate thdi unscrupulous headman. Those who received nothing, or 
perhaps a handful of gr»dn twice or Ibreo limoa a weak, poaitivuly nssorlod 
that they i-eceived relief regularly, and the full amount— a niiforablo lie— 
to which, among other evidoncos, their broken-down condition pnvo tho 
most emphatic denial. " 

' Ahjeol creatures have been jiaraded before I'lnrnponn oflicora. They 
have been bribed, threatened, cowed into saying that all was right, and they 
have said what they were bid. They have doceaved those who come to 
relieve their sufferings, ond when any of tliom had tho oourngo to spealt out 
before the “ spedal relief officer, " it availed them nothing, for Uiot olUcor 
was as hamless as a Inmh. He would, however, inporl I Imagine reporting 
that a number of people are on the point of doatii, and tliiit, as you oro 
powerless to remove the oppressor, even for an hour, or to check his powers 
of mischief, you expect early orders, that is early famine oiders. Tho worst 
of it is that prosocutions not stand in these fraud oases. On one side 
would be a few wretchod creatures, whose very destitution and misery 
would be their safeguard against persecution hereafter at the hands of a 
vindictive village magistrate, and who would not fear to face even that dreaded 
official, and accuse Mm of malpractices, and perhaps of crime. On the other 
hand, thei-o would bo a host of timid and demoralised persons, whom trifling 
bribes or lengthy threats would induce to give evidence exonerating their 
iyianis, and this eridence would be booked up by tho statements of respect- 
able inhabitants, who perbaps had during a long period received their share 
of the plunder. This sometimes represents a considerablo sum. Wealthy 
villagers Imve often obtained the munsif's connivance and sanction to their 
drawing from sax to ten rations daily. Taking six as the ffiore common 
number, ond valuing each ration or dole at one aima, the amount would be 
in rix months something over sixty -seven rupees. Only the more respectable 
inhabitants could command suffiment interest to secure a large number of 
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Tn tliciv firat orclei' on the subject , iasuod on 
Febvnaiy 1, 1877, tbc Mudim Government feared 
that ‘ abuse ’ would follow a system of village relief 
owing to the paucity of inspeutors. ’When the in- 
evitable consequences of the practice wore pointed out 
the authorities admitted that the system was open to the 
objections stated, ‘ but the village relief is a necessary 
complement to the camp relief. The orders of Grovern- 
ment must be carried out in their entirety, the officers 
of Government exercising the closest supervision pos- 
sible.* Sir Richard Temple also strongly insisted upon 
and urged housc-to-house inspection in villages, so that 
those physically incapacitated should not be altogether 
overlooked. 

A great many reports were sent to Government, 
indicating fraud and the imposHibility of checking i(,. 
Ouo or tw*© may bo given. Mr. Davidson, collector of 
Ivuriiool, wrote : — 

In pnragvapliH 6, 6, find 7 of Biy loUor to tlio Board, dfllud Fob- 
rimiy 17, 1H77, No. 4, Rxtra, 1 had tho honour to point out tho 
diMonltioa wo ulioiddpi'obably have to contend with in introducing tlio 
villago inlior syatorn owing, among other tliinga, to tlio wily holiom- 
ing of tlio villago hoadinon. 

3, Knowing tho oIosb of men X had to deal with, 1 thought I 
had adopted every prooairtion to g^ve full elToot to tho ordorfa of Qo- 
vernment, and at tho same time minimise the chances of poonlatton. 
and abuse, by oiroulatmg piiutod instracUons to all heads of villagea 
and devising a system of checks, 

3, I enclose copies of the marginally-noted papers,^ and T shall 


shaioa. It would take a vast amount of labour to find out where tho evil 
began and wheio it ended. Moral conviction based on proofe acceptable 
to common sense os condu^ve, are not evidence in a legal sense.’ 

' (1) Oopy of this Office Oironlar, No. 8, of 1877, (3) Oopy of this 
Office Oircular, No. 0, of 1877, (3) Printed Talteeds to Keddies, (4) 
Eovenne Inspector’s Diary. (6) Beddies' Application for Hounds (Oj 
Beturn of Persons fed in each weelt. (7) Translation of Oombum Tahsildar’s 
Beporl. (8) Nominal Boll. (0) Oopy of this Office Chnnlm’, No. 17, of 
1877. (10) Oopy ofTakeedtoTahsildara. 
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feel greatly obliged if tbo Board -will do mo the kiirduoss to HnggoMl 
improvemente or modifioAtioM in tlicui, as Ffindiliai ihoyli.ivo Ih'Cii 
inoperative to prevent wliat would seem to bo .lu uinioeesvii ily laviali 
expenditure of State funds. 

4. It would appear from the relief-rotuma for the week ending 
April 14, that in 407 out of the 787 vilLigos in tho distriot lolicf w.is 
afforded by the headmen, and that 13,794 persona wore being fed 
daily at an aggregate cost of 7,141 rs. porweok. Tho weekly aveivigo 
cost in each viUago was thus over 17 ra. 8 as. 

The Board of Revenue, on receiving tlie above, stated 
that they had anticipated that considerable frauds would 
result from the village relief system, and ‘ the abuses 
which appear to have prevailed in Kurnool are so great 
that nothing short of the stoppage of the relief and the 
substitution of more numerous and well-managed camps 
on the system the trial of which was authorised iii 
G. 0. dated April 21, 1877, will, in tho Board’s 
opinion, suffice. The village relief should, if conthiiicd, 
be confined to providing temporary relief for persons 
who are to be sent to the camps, or arc willing to go 
there, or who are in immediate danger of starvation. 
The collector might try the system of village relief 
in force in Salem, viz., granting permanent tickets, 
entitling the holder to receive a daily subsistence 
allowance, to such persons as by reason of caste, age, 
or infirmity cannot be put into relief-comps. G. 0. 
March 26, 1877, will be communicated to the collec- 
tor. One anna a day Avould probably be sufficient to 
allow for adults.’ The Government simply ordered the 
collector’s letter and the Board’s remarks to be ‘re- 
corded,* which is equivalent to shunting a subject into a 
siding, whence it may never he removed. 

Another case is given by Mr. Boss, acting head 
assistant to the collector of BeUary, who, morally 
certain of the guilt of the parties, could not obtain 
proofs sufficient for conviction in a court of justice. 
Writing to the collector on the case, he says : — 
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Tho rocipionts wlio .il fivst iiifonuod mo Hint ilioy Ubiinlly ftob oiilylialf 
raljoiib (tlio village otlicGi’s nppi'opiiiiitiug tlio otlicv half of Llio ginhi 
acoomibed for), nlmohi imiuodiaU'ly rotvaotetl tlioir sliiiomonts, iiml I 
could geli nothing out of poraona whoso only clianco of getting any 
food at all would have boen lost if tlioy had ‘peachod ’ oithoi' on tins 
point or on tho cnrioua fact that huudroda did not appear for rolief 
just on tho day of my inspection. As, howovei', the names and do- 
scriplions of the recipionts were not witton down (this practice 
having been quietly di'opped after a short timo), I could got no proof 
positive of fictitioua entries, and tha’e was then loft only the evidence 
obtained by a check of the accounts which showed daily so many seers 
for BO many pel sons fod. Here I found, from vaidations in the number 
of seers used on dilTerent days for the same number of persons, that 
there had been evidently cooking of tbe ooconuta and no attempt at 
counting or recording tho real nnmhers of those foci, i judged, how- 
ever, that it would be useless to put the villa go officer s on theii’ trial 
on tho ovidonco I was able to obtain, which was clearly iusufiiciont 
for conviction in a court of law. I tlvovvfora punished them depiut- 
montally. 

The acting collector of South A root (Mr. P. R. IT. 
Sharp) oalcod for iuHtructions on. ccrttiixi ]>oxnts in cue 
of tho Governraont Orders relatixxg to the subject, and 
remarked : — 

"With reference to olauao 0, I take tho liberty of aslcing sanction 
for continuing the system of village relief in tho form of disLiibntiou. 
of cooked food rabkor than ready money, for tlio following reasons : — 
Whove difficulty of supply of grain ai’ises, it is for more Hkoly that the 
poor will suffer from this difficulty in making their trifling retail 
prmchases than tho munsif who has to buy comparatively largo 
quantities, and has the prestige of bis position, and of the fact that he 
is buying for charitable distiibntion on a large scale to help him. Tho 
having to wait some lime for the food and to eat it in the appointed 
place (where this salutary provision is enforced) has a good effect in 
deterring those not really in want or who can get a day’s work from 
applying. If a money dole is given, all the well-to-do lahom'ors of 
the place, inolnding seiwants of ryots, all professional beggars, and 
others of this class, will doubtless besiege the munsif for monqy, and 
even amongst families requiring relief there is no guai’antee that 
tbe money received will not be spent in 'hqnor’ or ‘held’ for the 
adults, instead of on food for the children. Even maternal instmets 
cannot bo trusted in this matter ; fxom personal observations I have 
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reason to believe that mothers i-eoognise in a half-sl av vocl infan t a potent 
pass for relief, and are glad to have their babies’ skoletona to accnvo 
their own interests. The mun&if is much more likely to cheat in 
tho matter of disUibution of money than in that of food j and, if 
called on to account for the extreme emaciation, or perhaps death by 
starvation, of any of the people (eipeeially the vei^ young or very 
old) of his village, he can easily reply — ‘ 'i^at can I do. Sir ? J have 
given the little (deceased) girl’s father or the bhnd old (deceased) 
man’s son the prescribed money-payment for the past throe weeks, 
but I could not compel the father (or son) to spend the money pro- 
perly.’ Eehef by means of distribution of cooked food must be a 
longer process, and there is a far better opportunity for inspecting 
officers suddenly visiting a village to inspect this process, than that of 
giving the money-dole. Of course the system of money dole wordd 
be still reserved for gosba females and other exceptional classes. 

The reply to this -was; ‘ Government do not 
recognise the force of the collector’s objections to the 
money dole. With careful scrutiny of the village 
registers by the relief inspectors and weeding of 
persons who should not be on them, there should not bo 
much room for fraud by village heads.’ To the opinion 
in favour of money doles the Madras Government 
tenaciously adhered. Towards the end of August, 
when H. E. the Viceroy was on his way to Madras 
from Simla, it was stated: — ‘This (Madras) Govern- 
ment decided on the adoption of the “ money dole ” 
system for the relief of necessitous residents in vil- 
lages as being on the whole less open to abuse, more 
advantageous to recipients than relief in the form of 
cooked food, and not more costly to the State. It was 
adopted after long and carefid consideration of the 
results of other systems, and as likely, by enabling the 
poor to remain in their villages, to have a material 
effect in checking that tendency to wandering which 
has been, and is, one of the causes chiefly conducing to 
the groat mortality which is prevalent, and which it is 
most important but very difficult to arrest. Nor is the 
advantage arising^ from the circulation of money which 
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results from the system to bo overlooked ; for in the 
several villages that circulation will act as a stimulus 
to trade which is much needed, and which, indeed, it 
is necessary to keep alive.’ After further explanations 
the letter concluded as follows : — ‘ On reconsideration 
of the question, his Orace in Council sees no reason to 
modify his ^dews as to the advisability of maintaining 
the money dole system.’ 

This letter reached the Viceroy whilst his Excel- 
lency was at Poona, and the consequence was close 
examination of the subject with a view to its discussion 
at Madras in conference with the local authorities. It 
was found that the first mention of this form of village 
relief was in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Madras Government, 
No, 1830, of May 28, 1877. It was therein laid down 
that, inasmuch as people dislike removal to rclicf camps, 
and inasmuch as the unsatisfactory organisation of relief 
camps induces wandering and unhomcly habits among 
the people, and inasmuch as his Grace was not prepared 
to concentrate people on largo public works, the col- 
lectors were authorised to relieve in their respective 
villages any distressed persons who might bo fit objects 
for transmission to relief camps, but who were reluctant 
to leave their homes. The relief was to be given in the 
shape of a daily dole of money, to be fixed in the first 
instance at 1 anna 2 pies for each adult and 6 pies or 
4 anna for each child. The amount was to be paid 
daily by the village headman on the authority of a certi- 
ficate given by the village inspector, who was to examine 
the register and check abuses. The village inspector, if 
the circumstances of Bell ary may be taken as a general 
guide, was au officer paid about 20 rs. a month, and he 
was subordinate first to the famine mspector and then 
to the tahsildar, or taluk officer; his jurisdiction was 
something like twenty villages on an average. 
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The returns issued in July showed that in each 
village in which such relief was given, the average 
number of recipients was only twenty-four persons ; but 
doubtless, as the system was then in its infancy, and 
had not been fully developed by drafting to village 
relief the surplus numbers from relief camps and 
kitchens, the numbers greatly increased. 

The numbers receiving the money dole in the 
villages were not more than the village inspector, if 
honest and kept under due control, could properly 
supervise ; but it may be observed that in the same 
despatch which gives the average number relieved in 
each village to which the system had then extended as 
only twenty-four, the Madras Government once more 
throw doubts on the honesty of these men. They say 
the mortality of people receiving village relief was un- 
doubtedly understated, because it was the direct interest 
of the village headmen not to report dcatlis among 
those on whose account rations could be drawn,' aud in 

* The coirespondeni of the Indian Daily Nem, ■who has hoon alien dy 
quoted in this chaptev, Bays : — ^The following ia a list of some of the inaana 
emplojed hy diahonest •nllage magistrates to defraud the Government and 
to hettei thou- fiiende' and relatives’ condition, as well as their own i — 

1, Thenamee of the fiiende and relatives of the niuneif and other 
influential residents were entered as paupers. 

2. Distinct from, the above was the reckleas dietribution of money to 
well-to-do hrahmins, 

5. Names of deceased persons were enteied In the books ; and 

4. Wheu people died, their names were not struck off. 

6. Deserters’ names were also entered. 

. e. People lesiding in other villages ; and 

7. Fictitious persons were sho'wn os receiving relief. 

8. Several sets of accounts were kept, and a false account was shown to 
the inspectiDg ofideer, in which the numbers given were small as compared 
■vritli the occounta submitted at treaBUiies. 

9. The fragmentary state of accounts ; and sometimes 

10. Their total absence, proved the most thorough aud complete check, 
where vinoge magistrates had sufficient resolution to adopt this method of 
open and deSsnt opposiUon, 

11. The same personal nemes were entered several times. 

13, 'Whaa gi'oin was given instead of money, the people were of course 
^ easily defrauded ; and when money -was ^ven. 
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fact, udJ-Oss human nature in Madras was very diflerent 
from what it was ekowhere, it was obvious that the 
class of men from whom village inspectors are drawn 
would find it to their interest to support the headmen 
in swindling the Government and in keeping up 
fictitious registers, rather than in reducing the numbers 
on the register, and the amount of money dole, down 
to the lowest possible figure. Nor could such men be 
expected to realise the necessity for drafting from 
village relief on to public works all those who might 
be fit to give to Government, in the shape of work, 
some return for their subsistence. It is clear that in 
such an organisation local and personal prejvrdices 
would come into play, and it wdll be gathered from the 
instances already cited that the superior officers were, 
as a rule, not sufficiently mrmerous fully to control 
and check tlieir subordinates. The direction in which 
the Viceroy looked for a remedy was in strengthening 
the supervising agency from outside. In the Bengal 
famine, where at first the authorities had precisely the 
same difficulty to cope with (though, owing to the 
absence of any indigenous village agency, it took in 
Bengal an exaggerated form), the remedy applied was 
the introduction of outsiders as circle officers. * These 


IS. A heavy percentage waa deducted. Any opposition or remonstrance 
was met occofflcually -with the complete stoppage of rdief, and the sum. 
payable to the offender "was drawn by the ninnsif, who of com'se, 

14. Did not remove the name from the list. 

15. Payments were made from four times to once n weeii, hut this land 
of brutality was not extensively practised — the usual thing being to retain 
one day’s ration in the week. 

16. Occasionally a lump sum, say a rni^pee, was g^ven to a pauper with 
instructions to ^ve no trouble, and not to come again for assistance. The 
name, however, being h^t on the list for months, the rupee thus invested 
gave handsome returns. The misappropriation of money is in itself bad. 
enough when carried out by trusted and responsible aeivants of Govedmnent; 
but when it is necessary to starwe human beings to aocomplish an iniquitous 
object, thb crime becomes serious beyond words. Yet this has been done. 
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were to some extent Europeans, but the supply was 
mainly sought for among the tahsildars and sub- 
tahsildars of the North-West Provinces. There was 
some friction in introducing them. The Bongjl officers 
prophesied that, from their ignorance of the language 
and the revenue system, and from their contempt for 
Bengalis generally, they would prove a failure ; but the 
result, it is said, was very different. They worked 
admirably for Government ; the absence of local sym- 
pathies prevented their hiding or conniving at malver- 
sation, and, on the other hand, the people had no 
hesitation in complaining against them. 

In regard to the money dole system itself, there 
•was no objection to it, provided (1) that it were 
rigorously confined to the aged, infirm, and people who 
could not do any work, and •who would otherwise in- 
evitiibly perish ; and (2) that there was a sufficiently 
brisk private trade to keep the villages in which it was 
in force well supph'ed with grain. The first condition 
is based on the obvious consideration which stands good 
for all famine crises, viz., that Government is bound not 
to spend more money than is absolutely necessary to 
keep people alive ; but as long as there is Government 
money available, the distribution of which is left to 
village officers, it will be almost impossible strictly to 
enforce this condition, and people who might support 
themselves, or be supported by tbeir relations, ■will 
infallibly, from caste and local feelings, be allowed im- 
properly to draw the Government dole, involving not 
only an unnecessary burthen on taxpayers generally, 
but also a real and "wide-spread demoralisation from 
•which it will take much time and labour to recover the 
people themselves. 

The second condition is one which was put forward 
at the time, but which scarcely needs explanation. Jt was 
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argued that if Governmeut has to bring grain to the 
villages and .store it there, because private trade lias 
ceased to do so, it is manifestly foolisli to give people 
money with the right hand, in order that the same 
person may give grain in exchange for it with the left. 
If village doles arc to be given at all, experienced 
administrators would prefer to have them given in 
grain and not in cash ; but obviously a money dole 
is incompatible with the local storing and distribution 
of grain by Government officers, and the two systems 
. should not go on side by side. 

Under the system inaugurated by the order of 
September 24 the money-dole was modified and strictly 
confined to the bedridden and the helpless, and a more 
rigorous carrying out of the relegation to works was 
adopted. Meanwhile groat mischief had been done, 
and not a little demoralisation caused, by the money 
dole system in villages. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

( 

(1) Emigration. 

When the distress in Madras had fully manifested 
itself in 1877, one of the first thoughts which pre- 
sented itself to interested onlookers in Groat Britain and 
in India was that something akin to blood-letting in 
plethoric patients might be done to give ease to the 
country. ‘ Cannot you cause your surplus po])ulutlon 
to emigrate to neighbouring lands or to parts of 
India where famine is not present? ’ This question was 
asked many times and was answered aocording to the 
ideas or idiosyncrasies of the person addressed — by no 
means according to special Icnowlcdge. iVmong other 
suggestions made in England was one by Sir Julius 
Vogel, li.C.M.G., who, in a letter to the Times, pointed 
out the field which existed for tropical labour on public 
works in Northern Australia. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, spealdng at Bradford 
in the autumn of 1877, seemed to think Indian emigra- 
tion was a famine panacea, but wisely retrained from 
giving reasons for his opinions. In India itself much 
faith was not put in emigration. The immobility of 
the people, the vast numbers affected,^ the absolutely 

* Tko PiOBPflc, wilting in April, 1878, said: — ‘The recent discussion 
between the Secretary of state and the Government of India about the en- 
couragement of emigialion from India to the Biitish colonies, has shown the 
uiiinipoitanoe of the question os regards the genoral well-being of Inffia. The 
colonies at the mostdu not ncod more than 20,000 emigmnls annually; and 
this would have absolutely no effoot on the intn'eate of a population of 280 
iiiilliona, adding to itself between two and three millions a year.’ 
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ineffectual relief such a movement would afford, all 
conspired to prevent attention needed for remedial 
measures on the spot being turned to what after all 
was but speculative and Utopian. Not that the sub- 
ject altogether escaped the attention of the Madras 
authorities. Moreover, as population in India repre- 
sents revenue, and proof of the land being over- 
crowded not being forthcoming, Indian governments 
were not over-anxious to lose their people. 

British Burma is a land not unsuited to the 
Madras agriculturist, and thithenTOrds the eyes of 
some administrators were turned early in 1877. 
On March 3, Mr. Rivers Thompson, chief commissioner 
of British Burma, addressed the Revenue Secretary of 
the Government of India upon the subject, and ou the 
21&t of the same month received a reply. In con- 
sequence of that ha telegraphed, on April 3, Lo 
the Chief Secretary to the Madras Government as 
, follows : — ‘ Please say whether you are in a position to 
[ promote emigration from the famine-stricken districts 
of your Presidency to Rangoon; if so, how many emi- 
grants can you send, and when would the emigration 
^ commence? It would be desirable to send healthy men 
with their families, and as early as possible. Detailed 
particulars wiU be sent by letter, but information is 
required generally on these pomts by telegraph, to en- 
able this Administration to decide upon the necessary 
preliminary arrangements to be made here.’ To this 
the Government of Madras replied that they were 
ready to promote emigration by giving every publicity 
through distressed districts to Mr. Rivers Thompson’s 
proposals. At the same time they said they were not 
I aware of any number of emigrants being available 
at present. The telegrams were communicated to the 
Collectors of Bellary, Rurnool, Cuddapah, Nellore, 
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North Arcot, Salem, and Chinglopiit, who were in- 
structed to report how far, in their o])iuion, the 
measures contemplated by the chief commissioner of 
British Burma were likely to produce any effect. 

The telegram from Eangoon was folloAved by a letter 
from Major W. C. Street, secretary to the chief com- 
missioner, to the Madras Grovernment, dated April 7, 
in which the advantages of emigration were set forth 
in detail. It was as follows: — ■ 

I am directed by the diicf commisBioner to invite the attention 
of his Grace in Oouncil to the proposals submitted by this administra- 
tion for the encouragement of emigration from the famine districts of 
the Madras Presidency to 'British Burma. These proposals have met 
witli the approval of the Government of India, and sanction has boon 
given for a liberal expenditure for can-ying them into clToot. It is 
uudorstood that a copy of tho corrospondouco on tho siibioct has 
already been forwarded to tho Qovommont of Madras, but, for imdy 
reference, a second copy is enclosed. It romains to cousidor tho nocos- 
SM’y arrangomonts for oommoncing the omigration ns soon ns possibJo, 
nud, witli this view, the ohiof commissioner lias boon aiibhorieod to 
communicato directly with the Govoramont of Madras. 

Tho groat nood of population in Burma, and the faoilitios whidi 
exist for settling immigrants, with their faunlios, throughout this 
provinco, load the chief commissioner to hope that, in the present' 
severe pressure in Madras, large bodies of the laboirring ohisses from ' 
tho famine districts may, with very little indnoement, avail Ihemsdves 
of the opportunities which now offw ; and he trusts to the good n-fflnaa 
of the Madras Government for the promotion of the measure. 

As regards the arrangements for the reception of emigrants on 
arrival hero, I am to observe that there is a depdt in Eangoon capable 
of bolding 1,000 persons, and available for immediate occupation. It 
is under the charge of the superintendent of immigration, assisted by 
an efficient establishment, akeady ajocustomed to deal with emigrants. 
Purther arrangements ai-e under consideration for providing dieltei*, 
at places to he selected, prindpally along the line of railway from 
Biangoon to Prome, where opportunities of employment at good wages 
will he afforded, and where waste land is available, near the lin e, for 
those wishing to cultivate. 

It will he seen, then, that as far as this administeation is con- 
cerned everything is either ready or in course of preparation for the 
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reception of intonding immigi-onls, but it will bo nocobsaiy to clocide 
at onco on the rules under wMoh the details of the scheme are to be 
carried out. The law wliich at present icgulatos the tran&porlalion of 
native labom-ers to British Burma, and Qioir employment therein, it. 
contained in the Enactment No. III. of 1876. It provides for tho 
establishment of depdts at ports of embarkation, the appointment of 
agents and medical inspectors, and the method rmder which recruiting 
shall be licensed and carried on. It pormits, further, the engagement 
by written contracts for service in British Burma, with specific 
obligations as regards work and wages It seems to the chief com- 
missioner that, while m the present pressure the strict enfoi’cemont of 
all these details will involve very undesirable delay, the neoessily for 
their enforcement is to a great extent obriated by the emergency 
whreh has given rise to the proposals under consideration, and by the 
natru'O of these proposals themselves. Tire measure is imdertaken for 
the relief of those suficriug from famine, and also with the object of 
inducing porsorrs to settle in Bniish Burma. Under it advances wUl 
be made to all emigrants, to be repaid by small instalments; gr'onts 
of land, for purpose of rice or garden cultivation, will bo given to those 
desiring thorn, and which will be exempted from payment of revenue for 
periods varying from one to twelve years ; whilst labour on public works 
at high rates of wages will be availablo for those who do not wish tc 
clear and cultivate land. None of those matters are provided for in 
tho Act, and, under tho ciroumstanccs, tho chief commissionor would 
vorrture to suggest tlrat the provisiorrs of tiro Act might, irr n measuro, 
bo dispensed with, and tlrat with a few simple rules for tho guidance 
of medical officers, depfit agents, and district oCBcers, all that is neces- 
sary in the matter of forwarding intending emigrants to the ports of 
embarkation, and of despatching them to Burma, might be seour-ed. 
lu this view the intermodiate agency of rconriters could be abandoned, 
and the negotiation of contracts (which is entirely permissive) avoided ; 
while district officers might be placed in direct communication with 
the agents appointed at such depdts on the coasts (in addition to 
Oocanada> already established) os his Grace the Govorrror in Oonnerl 
might consider favoirrably srtualed for the promotion of emigration. 

1 am to point out the vu'gent necessity of a caaeful medical exami- 
nation of all those wishing to avail themselves of this scheme. The 
season at which they would arrive, the oommencemeort of the rains, is 
not always a healthy one, whilst the voyage, the change of climate 
and of mode of living, will be trying to all who are not in a 
thoroughly healthy oonditiou. Any great mor'tality would seriously 
affect the success not only of the present arrangements, but of any 
emigratLon from tho Madras side for the future. The ctdef commis- 
sioner would also ask that every endeavour may be made to induce as 
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many imaniocl men aa poasililc to omigmto, accompanied liy tlieii' 
ja,milies. Single men would probably letui'u to their villages after 
making a littlo money, as experience shows to be the practice with 
the great majority of labourers who come ova" yearly from the 
Madras coast, and the main object aimed at in the presait under- 
taking is the permanent settlement of extensive tracts of fertile 
country, whore population is much needed. 

In conclusion, I am to ask that when matters have so far pro- 
gressed that some idea can be foimed of the nnmher and class of 
persons likely to avail themselves of the terms offered, early informa- 
tion may be given, so as to enable this administration to complete the 
arrangements which are now in progress. 


Mndomre No. 1. 

From Major 0. W. Street, M S.O., Soci’etnry to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burma (Immigrntion), to tho Socri'taiy to the 
Govommout of India, Department of Eovonuo, Agricultm’o, and 
Oommorce, dated Bangoon, March 3, 1877, 

T am dii-ected by the chief oommissionor to submit, for tho con- 
sidoiution of the Govommont of India, wheihei’, in view of tho 
prevalence of very widespread famine in the Pj'osddonoy of Madras, 
an impulse could not he given, by special arrangomonfcs, for a more » 
extended emigi-ation of laboiu’sra fi'om tho distressed Uncts to British ' 
Bmima, partly as a measure of rdiof from the famine, and paidly in 
promotion of the settlement of population in this province. 

The British Burma Labour Law, for regulating the transport of 
native labourers to this oountiy, was passed in 1876, and came hito 
force in January of that year. Many preliminaries, however, had to 
he arranged before the law could come into operation; and tlie 
following details have now been settled. The chief commissioner, 
after reference to the Local Govei-nment (Madras), and the Government ' 
of India, has, under section 4, appointed an emigration agent at the 
Port of Oooanada, the most favourable, under ordinary oiroumstances, 
as a port of embarkation. Similarly, a medical inspector of emigrants 
has been appointed at the same place ; and the detailed rules required 
to be prepared by the dhief commissioner, under section 87 of the Act, 
for the general security, protection, and well-being of immigrants after 
their arrival in this province, have been published. It is necessary to 
await the action, of the Madras Government, as regards the prepaa'Sr 
tion of the rules required by section 86 ; and the attention of his 
Grace in Oounoil has been called to the mgency of the matter. As 
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soon as tliose riJos ave notified, the nieaaui'oa nccobfaniy to give oAbcl 
to the law will bo completed. 

It is impossible to say, boforoband, to wliat extent tlio Act will 
succeed in promoting emigration to Burma. Poshibly, tbe special 
condition of the Madras Pieaidency may, of itsolf, stimulate omigvn- 
tion from the distressed distiiots during this year ; but ordinoi-Uy it 
may be noticed, there is a large number of labourers who come over 
from Madras to Biltish Bm’ma duiiug tbe busy season of the rice 
operations j and lately, every vessel which has niiived from the 
Madras ports has brought from 600 to 000 Madras coolies, eager to 
obtain employment in the mills. This is wrthout any urterwention of 
Act III. of 1876. Tho emigrants are volunteers who make their 
own aiTangements with contractor’s for the labour market horej and 
exper-ienoe sbows that the groat mass of such labomera who annually 
visit Burma return to thmr homes enriched with tiro gains of high 
labour rates prevalent in Bangoon, os soon as the season in which tho 
mills aa.'e at work is passed. The objoot of legislation on bho subject 
was, primarily, to I’egulabe this system of emigration. In tho hands 
of tho contraotors, it was thought to bo open to many abusos, and tho 
coolies, probably, in all oases did not come by their full rights. It 
was also, perhaps, anticipated that under formal contracts and n well- 
organised system for regular employment at high wages, tho people 
would bo induced to settle in the country, and, by tiildrig up lauds, 
promote the culbivabion of wastes, and thus benoflt tho provrnoo. 
Tiro result of this has yot to be seen. As long as tlrovo is no legal 
prohibition against tho contractor syabom, it will not coaao to competo 
with the Government arrangements under the Act of 1876; and, as 
hitherto there have been large employers of labour in Burma, beyond 
those who need workmen for the limrted season of the rice operations, 
the chief comraissioner has doubts whether much will be gained by 
the Act os regards the settlement of emigrants irr this province, in 
the absence of special measiu'es to promote that object. The coolies 
from Madras wrll stiU come for tho high wages whi^ they receive as 
mill hands; hut th^ will probably return to Madras when that work 
ceasi%. 

It seems to the chief commissioner that tho present opportunity 
is a fevourahle one for oonaideiing the praeticabiliiy of giving a more 
permanent character to -the emigration which the Act gives ns the 
power of cairying out in detadL need population here in every 
district for sgrioultui’al purposes, and in every branch of the PubHo 
"Works Department. If the large railway works are to be 
eithet by the extension of tho Promo hue to the fLuntSa' (fbr which 
appHoavion has been sent in), or for the construction of tho now line 
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to Touugoo (for which tho estimates will shmtly ho subnuttocl), a 
large numhor of labourers might ho engaged at once, under oonti'act 
for the full period of the three years which the law allows. Similar 
dispositions would be of advantage for the completion of tho embouk- 
ments which are still in progi-ess, while, for people wishing to settle 
as agriculturists, lands aro widely available behind the embankments 
in the Henzada, Bassein, and Thonkwa Districts, and eulturablo 
wastes ready to be occupied and cleared in most districts of the pro- 
vince under Hbeval rules of five years’ exemption fi-om payment of 
any rent. 

It would appear fi’om the papers that there aro now a million of 
people sufiering frem the famine, receiving relief at the Government 
expense in the Madras Presidency, It is estimated that the relief 
measures in Madras and Bombay will involve an outlay of six and 
a-half millions sterling. It can be in a very small way at best that 


British Buima can help to alleviate distress of such wide proportions 
by offei'ing work and lands in this pi-ovineoj and oven the measure of 
its aid in thc.se respects woidd depend upon the extent to winch the 


Government of Tniha would favorn- tho soliemo, atid promoto it by a 
special allotmont for tho pm’^ioso. Assuming, howevoi*, Uiat in their 
present calamity tlio Madras labouring jiopulation would show a 
groatei- willingness to emigrate, and that Uie Government of India 


would divert a portion of the lai’ge unavoidable expenditure imposed 
on it by the famine in furthorauoo cf this project, tho chief commia- 
sioner would be prepared to receive 20,000 parsons within tho next 
three months, and find them occupation, or lands upon which they 
could settle. If either of the lai’ge railway worlcs before referred to 1 
receive early sanction, it would facilitate the immodialo emifioyment 
of tho emigi'ants and reduce the expenditure which would be necessary 
to maintain them on their first arrival. 


Mr. Bivers Thompson is aware that, in the famine in Bengal m| 
1874, a scheme of a similai’ nature was approved and cariied out* 
with ouly partial success, under a system of State emigration. Ho is 
of opinion, however, that in feoe of special difficulties and drawbacks, 
the general outcome of those arrangements was of benefit to British 
Burma, with a corresponding relief, probably, to the fiamine-sfericketi 
districts frem which the emigrants came ; and that, if any similar 
scheme was favourably entertained now, we should commence opera- 
tions under better seouritieB fop success, tn the first place, the Ben- 
galee lias never amalgamated with the people here in the same way as 
the Madrassee. The latter is always in muoh greater demand as a 
labourer, and the people from Madras in tluR province are already so 
numerous as to impart to every new comer a stronger home feeling, 
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aud a gi'oator readinoha lo lomdin tliau ilio Bongalee oniigiaut ovov 
expeiiencod, coming among a people alien in habits, l.mgiwge, and 
religion. Agam, in giving elTod. to the measure of 1871, the olnof 
commissioner had not the aid of a law to regulate cmigiation from the 
ooniineiit of India. The piovhiions m this lospcct aie now ready at 
hand, and can be put in operation at any poit in the Madras Presi- 
dency, from which labourers could be most easily embarked. So, on 
debarkation, tho dep6t arrangements in Pangoon ore complete aud 
ready for immediate use, whilo the opening of tho railway to Prome 
will facihtate most advantageously the transport of immigrants with 
their families to many districts in the interior. 

It will be, of course, in the cost of oariying out the piojeot that 
the greatest difficulties will pi-esent themselves. The emigrants, 
coming from a part of tho countiy in wliioh severe famine prevails, 
to establish homes in a new couutiy, will not be in a position to sottlo 
or maintain themselves for one year at least after them ainival : and 
some system of advances would have to be devised and sanctioned 
before the moosine could he attempted. In the inquiries upon this 
subject which were made in 1874, it was ascertainod and generally 
accepted that an advance of 160 rs. would be required for each family 
— man, wifo, and say, two young cliildren — to start thorn in this 
province. The calculation was mode out ns follows : — 


Hi. 

Tlio oonslruotinn of a house. ...... 20 

One pair ot liulloeks 80 

Thiityliaakals of paddy £oi ooiiBumpLlon and aoed . . 30 

Halt and condimonls 6 

Ploughs and other agiiculluial haplemcnts . . . .16 

Tob-d 150 


The cost of rice would be cheaper now than thon, and in some 
other details a rednotion might bo feasible j bub, probably, it would 
involve an outlay of not less than 140 rs. for each family, os above 
constitated, to give effect to the measure. It would be of immense 
advantage, as tending direotly to the permanency of settlement, if the 
men could be sent over with thmr families ; but, perhaps, taking the 
figure of 20,000 as the total number who would be induced to emi- 
grate, not more than one-fomrth of these would be accompanied by 
their families, and in the case of single men the prelimmary expenses 
would be considerably less, perhaps not exceeding 80 rs.' per head. 
Upon these ctdoulations, the expenses to be inomTed in the way of 
advances would amount to a sum of nineteen lakhs of rupees, 
6,000 X 140 = 7,00,000, and 16,000 x 80 » 1,200,000 rs. 

As on the previous occasion, an emigration account would have 
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to bo ostablisliedj supervised by tbe oiricor in chnrge of llio drpavL- 
muat lit the boad-quortors dejiot, in which a separate ouiry would bo 
Itept of each family or individual emigrant received in tlio province. 
As those got settled in difleront districts, the deputy commissioner of 
each distriot would maintain a cori-esponding register of the Bottlers 
in his distidct, the lands assigned to them, the moneys advanced to 
them, and the re-pn 3 rm 6 uts on account of such advances as gradually 
adjusted. Tho rate of i-e-payment, which could not be enforced till 
the end of the fii«t year, would be fixed at 3 ra. pei- month in liquida- 
tioh of the debt to Government. 

The almost daily representations which are made to the chief 
commissioner on the difficulties wluch emban’asB every branch of 
industry in this province from tho want of labour, and the praaaure 
from similar causes felt in departments of the pnbUc service, must he 
his excuse for bringing tbe subject thus prominently to the notice of 
his Excellency in Ooimcil, and expvt'ssing a hope of its favourablo 
reception. An iuvostment, if so it may bo termed, of niuotenn lakhs 
of rupees in an vuidortiibing of tlio natm’O pvopo.sod, would not, in tho 
chief commissionor’s opinion, cud in failuro, ovon financially; and if 
the Imperial Qovomiment is involvwl in an expnmlituro which is 
counted by millions for tho allevmtioir of fiwnino, tho nssignmont of 
'l0O,OOOi as a relief moasuro to Madrn'i, when it would honofit 
Burma so incalculably at tlia samo time, doos not seem extravagant. 
Already, with the prospect of tho opening of tho railway, an impulso 
has been given to aiTangomenfei, for some time in coulomplation, for 
working oarth-oil mines, establishing sugar roGnorios, nud extending 
the cultivation of jute and tea m various parts of the Pegu Division ; 
and any project for tho importation of labour into the country would 
ho hailed by the gentlemen who would introduce those industries 
with gi’eat satisfaction. The scarcity of population is practically the 
one want which has hindered hitherto the application of capital to all 
enterprises of this nature, and if it can he overcome in any measure, 
even the largo initiative outlay which the proposal undor considera- 
tion involves would he soon repaid by tho rapid development of the 
resources, and, through them, of the ravenues of British Burma. 

Undomre No. 2, 

Erom the- Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
mont of Eevemie, Agvicirlturo, and Commerce, to the OMaf 
Commissioner of British Btu'ma, dated March 21, 1877. 

r am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter, 

^ ISfo. 368-1, dated the 3rd instant, in which it is proposed that in view 
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to benefiting Biitisb Burma, and at the same time a/Tording n'Ui'f to 
tho famine-stricken districts of tlio Madias Brcsidoucy, iuinipdiato 
eiicouragemont sbonld bo given to the emigration of labourers from 
those dktriots to Britidi Burma, by introducing a system of advances. 

In reply I am to say that the Governor-General in Council 
approves of the proposal, and, subject to the condition that the omi- 
gionts ore to be exclusively selected from tlie famine-stricken dis- 
tricts, has sanctioned the allotment of nineteen lakhs of rupees to 
meet the expenses to be incurred in making advances to the emigrants 
in question, 

A copy of this correspondence has been forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, with whom you are authorised to enter into direct 
communication with a view to arrangements being made for com- 
mencing the emigi'ation without delay. 

From the foregoing correspondence tlie project 
seemed a most hopeful and tempting scheme. On one 
shore of the Bay of Bengal great enterprises were 
languishing for want of labourers; on the other millions 
of people were being supported gratuitously and em- 
ployed on public works, many of iho works being 
merely put in hand to find occupation for the distressed. 
Closer examination of the subject, however, revealed 
difficulties which proved insuperable. Tho Madras 
Government, from the first, feared this would be the 
case. On May 9, Major Street was infoi’med that liis 
Grace the Governor in Council had considered the chief 
commissioner’s proposals, and had referred them to the 
collectors of the famine districts for an expression of 
their opinions as to the probability of their having any 
effect in inducing persons to emigrate to British Burma. 
The replies of all had not been received, but the collectors 
of two of the most distressed districts gave very decided 
opinions that the scheme as propounded would have no 
effect. ' His Grace in Council desired, however, to do 
all that lay in his power to make the chief commissioner’s 
proposals fully known, but thought it essential that they 
he set forth more definitely. 
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Tlio points oil wHcli furtlier information was re- 
quired were: — 

1. Will any advance be made to the emigrants before they 
embark 1 

2. Wbat extent of land is to constitute a gi-ant 1 

3, Wbat are the conditions of the land grants 

4, What assessment 'will tho lands bear which are to be exempted 
from land-tax for periods varying from ono to twelve years, when, 
they are assessed 1 

6. How are the expenses of recruiting, examining by medical 
officers, feeding, ti-anspoiting to depdts, &o., to be met ? 

6. What are tho rates of laboiu’ and prices of food-groin in 
British Bm-ma ? 

7. What public works are in progress of such a permanent 
character as to induce a man to go with his family to Buima to live 
by tile wages he could earn. 


Hifl Grace in Comicil further observed that, wliile 
the chief commissioner laid some stress on the emigra- 
tion heing undertaken for the relief of those suffering 
from famine, he was evidently anxious that none but 
thoroughly healthy and able-bodied emigrants should 
be sent to liim — a class of people not likely to be found 
among famine-relief labourers in any numbers. They 
would consequently require to be recruited, and to that 
end recruiters would bo necessary, as it was out of the 
question that the district officers, who were overburdened 
with work, could find time either to look for emigrants 
or to act as emigration agents in their respective 
districts, and pass on such as might offer to emigrate. 

Meanwhile the following telegram had been sent 
to Rangoon: — ‘Of what size are the grants of land 
to be given to intending emigrants?’ The reply was; — 
‘ Ordinary grants vary from five to twenty acres. No 
pai’ticular hmit to area of grants. Depends chiefly on 
amount of land available and means of applicant to 
reclaim land.’ 
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The seven questions asked in tlic Icttei* from tin' 
Government of Madras were replied to on June 14. 
It -was said : — 

1. Nooessity of moikiixg advances to emigi'ants befom ombavking 
was not contemidated in the achemo submitted to the Govornmont of 
India, but I am to obsei-ve that if such advances are absolutely no- 
cesssiy tho cost can be mot from the allotment sanctioned by the 
Government of India foi- that pm pose. 

2. Theie is no special limit to the extent of laud which oonsti- 
tiitos a giant. Under the rules in force a deputy commissioner of a 
district has power to mako giants of land for the puiposos of cultiva- 
tion to an extent not exceeding 100 acres. The lai'ger numbei' of 
giants, however, are made by Thoogyees or heads of circles, and do 
not exceed five acres for rice onltivation j in tho case of garden land 
they are, ns a rule, somewhat smaller, varying from one to three acres. 
The sizes of grants vary very much aocordmg to the kind of jimgle 
to he cleared, and the means of the applicant to bring it into cultiva- 
tion. Tho case of immigrant setders would bo favourably oonsidored. 

8. There aio no special conditions attached to giants fuithor tliau 
those under which exemption from payment of revonno for a torui of 
yeaiB is permitted. All immigrants are exempted from tho capitation 
tax for five years. I am to foiwnid, however, a copy of tlio leveuuo 
rules at present in force in tho province, and of those fonnocl under 
the Burma Laud and Hovenue Act of 1876. These have not yot 
received the sanction of tho Govei-uineut of India. Thoy contain all 
the information that you may requite in regard to the terms on which 
land is held in this province. 

4. The assessment varies according to the fertility of the soil, 
the situation of the land, and facility for intawm’se with markets. 
On. rice lands the rate vorioa from 8 annas to 2-8 is. per acre, and in 
the case of garden land from 1 r. to 3 rs. per acre. 

6, The necessary expenses for the objects referred to in your fifth 
question can he met cither from the allotment specially sanctioned by 
tbe Government of India or frnm the provision made for the eypenaes 
lik^ to be inouiTed on account of general omigraiion under the 
Bmma Laboim Law. 

6. The rates of laboui' and prices of food-grains will be found in 
the list attached. The piioe of rice will gradually rise during the 
rainy season, and fall again when the new crops commence to oomo in 
shout the close of Becember, 

7. The moie important public works in progress in British 
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Biu’ma are tho Pioiue Railway, wliicli, tlioagli open Toi* tvallie, still 
provides foi* omployinont to a luvgo mmibor of labouieis. Tbo pros- 
pect of an early sauctiou to nn extension of this line to tho frontier, 
a distance of 40 miles, will give regular employment to immigrants 
settled along the liae foi* at least two years. The consti'uotion of a 
lai-ge canal connecting the Pegu and Sittang lim'si'equii’ea a constant 
supply of labom-, and in this direction there aro wide areas capable of 
cultivation, and in need of populaiion. In addition to these there aro 
works of various kinds being carried on in nearly every district in 
the province, such as roads, bunds, tanks, &c., for which labour is 
much required. The improvement, too, of the larger towns imdor 
muuicipalitios will give ample employment to a large number of 
laboimera. During the harvest season in every district extraneous 
aid has to be sought to reap the crops. 

This cominunicfition reached Government at an 
nnpropitious time. Tho sonth-webt monsoon was seen 
to have failed, and all energies were turned to moot 
the ncB? and aggravated crisis, l^evcrfcheless, the chief 
commissioner’s letter, together witli tho list of prices 
current of food-grains in Burma whicli accompanied 
it, was communicated to the collectors of the Bellmy, 
Kurnool, Ouddapah, Nellore, North Arcot, Salem, and 
Chinglepnt districts, and as soon as tho draft rules 
under the Burma Land and Revenue Act of 1876 
had been approved by the Governor- General in Council, 
they were to be communicated to the collectors above 
named, in view to their being translated into the ver- 
naculars of their respective districts and widely promul- 
gated throughout them. 

With this intimation ends the episode of emigration 
to British Burma. 


As will have been noticed in the narrative of the 
Madras famine, emigration in one direction had' served 
to greatly lessen the distress. Sir Richard Temple 
observed again and again that emigration to Ceylon 
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had been no small boon to the Madura and contijiuon& 
districts. Ceylon is to the labourer of certain districts 
in Southern India what England during harvest-time 
in pre-reaping machine days used to be to Irish 
labourers — and more. The coffee plantations on the 
hiUs in the interior of Ceylon depend entirely on im- 
ported labour, and about 300,000 persons are regularly 
employed upon them. A. perfectly free system of emi- 
gration, fostered by the Government in the provision 
of hospitals, &c., m route, is in existence, and suffices 
for all needs. It has never failed the planters when 
left to itself, but has occasionally hampered them when 
the island Government has injudiciously interfered to 
‘protect’ it. A bad season in Southern India means a 
plethora of labour for Ceylon, and when, towards the 
end of 187C, the harvest had proved a failure, immense 
numbers of people flocked to the narrow straits between 
peninsula and island, over which they were conveyed 
in vessels maintained by the Ceylon Government. It 
is reported that the number of persons who left for 
Ceylon at Panmben between November 1 and 23, 1876, 
alone was nearly 10,000, or four times the usual number, 
and it is known that large numbers had gone to Tuti- 
corin and there embarked. The emigrants were the 
able-bodied; and their weakly ones, both young and 
old, were as a rule left behind them. Those who found 
work sent money-order remittances to the connections 
they had left behind them, but where that was not 
the case the rehef camp was the only resource for 
those who stayed at home. In March 1877, 1,101 
villages, with an approximate population, of 150,000, 
were inspected by the collector of Madura. Erpm these 
villages about 23,600, or 17 per cent., had emigrated 
to Ceylon. The stream of emigration continued in 
force for many months, and the feeble and sickly 
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followed the cxamjde of the robnst. Cholera broke 
out among them, aiul luauy died long before they could 
reach tlie plantations. In Ceylon the planters, mindful 
of their great dependence upon the Tamil people for 
labour, did their utmost to support the people who came 
to them, and in the town of Kandy a relief house was 
opened to supply those who could not find work with 
food. The Ceylon Government also provided public 
works for employment, but would not take up railway 
earth-works, which they were urgently requested to do. 

Mr. J. Lee-Warner, special assistant-collector, llara- 
nad, writing in August 1877, on the subject of coolies 
proceeding to Ceylon, said: — 

I insppoioil a largo mimbor of coolios •wnitiug for pivwgo lo Ooy- 
lou, aaid I am sorry to havo lo report tliat Iko average ])liysiquo of 
lliese iwrsouB wis far below wbal T have noLiood on tho two previous 
oconsioiia that I havo visited tliis pw’b. T obsoiwod amon^tbo oi-owd 
sevoral young men and womon whose ])oi'PonDl appoarnnoe would havo 
ju&Lilled their admission iaio ivny relief camp were tliey willing to 
apply. Altogether thoTO Avere about 4,000 pca’seuR then wnitiiig for 
their passage, and I am iuformod that sovoral himclinds mom may ho 
expeotod to arrive each day. From the registoi's 1 saw that tboy 
come mainly from Pului, Dindigul, Tiroopoovanam, Puducottfih, the 
noj-tliom taluks of Kamnad, and a certain number from Trichinopoly. 
The arrivala from Solom are diminisihing ; whether they embark from 
other parts or that omigration theuoe is satisfied. Mi*. Reidy is vory 
anxious about the fate of these poor people. From his knowledge of 
tho island he has satisfied himself that he has already imported at 
least 40,000 more them are needed or than, the planters can find em- 
ployment for. It is no use telling the people this, as the Kanganles 
are interested ia getting them across. Once there, they have little 
care what becomes of them, as they have pocketed their commission 
and con prepare to rotum for another batch. It seems from some 
correspondence that I have seen in the Ceylou papers, as well as othm- 
information received, that tho planters have determined to dispute 
the right of their Govornment to limit or check the influx of coolies. 
The Government on the other hand is peifoctly aware that the stock 
of grain m Ooylon is despelntely low, and that the planters, in thedr 
anxi^ to cheapen the labour market, ore threatening to swamp the 
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isTund wiili patipa-s, Uie iDurclcu of wlioao siippoi't ■will ovonlually fall 
upon the Qovovnment, -who tliun havmp; aiiy oouflioli wiih the plantovs. 
It ia dlQioult on tins nccomib to pi-edicl what will he done. At pvo- 
sant the only orders given to the superintendent of immigrntion at 
Devipatam has heen to do all he can to get the Madras officials to 
stop coolies engaging themselves to Kauganies, This agioos with 
Mr. Elliott’s recent and very abortive mission, and makes me think 
that the Government of Oeylon is afraid of the planters, and would 
prefer that any action involving a direct check upon tho present ex- 
cessive immigration should onginate with this Govenunent or their 
own superintendent, Mr. Eeidy, 'whose conduct the planters are now 
attacking, as it seems to me, most unfairly. I have always supposed 
that Mr. Reidy knows what he is talking about when he insists that 
the continued supply of coolies exceeds tho demand, and his anxiety 
in the matter is dii-ooted distinctly by humane motives. A orisis is 
e'vidently at hand when the Ceylon Government must declare its 
intentions, and two of the ferry-boats sorioualy want repaii’, whidi 
will diminish their carrying power by one-half. In these drcumsUincea 
I request early information bow to act in case of tho Oeylon Govera- 
msnt telegraphing to Mr. Reidy to stop further immigration by his 
ships. Tlj,ere 'will be from three to six thousand porsons suddenly 
told that they must return to thoir ■villagos. Many of them am 
entirely dostituta ; nearly all have to travel a long distanco to 'thoir 
Lomas. I propose that I shonld be allowed to pick out tlio poor and 
half-starved and put into theii' hands a small advance of gi’Oin or* 
money on tlie condition of their starliing the same evoning to retunr 
to their ■villages, and not waiting about Devipatam, wliioh is already 
a seed-bed of cholera. I need hardly add that T will do all in my 
power to distinguish the right cases for- this assistance ; hut, if immi- 
gration is going to be stopped, help should be given in all parts of tho 
district by public notification what the intontions of the Oeylon 
Go’verament really are, and this information, can. only he obtained 
from the foun'tadn-head. Mr. Eddy writes that he may require largo 
assietance by the 18 th, and there is not much 'time to be lost. 

The OeyloB Government subsequently made formal 
application for emigration to be stopped. They said it 
was of great importance that some check should, if 
possible, be given by the Madras Government to the 
enormous influx of famine-stricken coolies vid Devipa- 
tam. If the emigration was allowed to continue at the 
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rate then noted, there was great danger of the supply of 
water along the roads falling Sihort, which, in addition to 
the destitution prevalent amongst the immigrants, would 
lead to much suffering and hardship. Certain corres- 
pondence, relative to assertions that people had died of 
starvation, was also enclosed. The Madras Govern- 
ment, in reply, said they were talcing all the measui’es 
in their power to relieve those in need in their several 
districts, but had no legal authority to prohibit emigra- 
tion to Ceylon, the management of which was princi- 
pally under the control of the Ceylon Government and 
influenced by the action of recruiters sent by planters 
in the island to the mainland. It is a good thing for 
the labour supply of the island that the injudicious 
suggestion of the Ceylon Government was not heeded 
by the Presidency authorities. With this the corre- 
spondence ceased. (See table p. 349.) 

No other proposals for emigration were laid before 
the Madras Government, and, save that the regular 
recruitiag for Mauritius and Natal was brisker tliau. 
usual, the distressed districts received no other allevia- 
tion by this so-called panacea for famine. 


(2) Weatbrs. 

A famine in India means total ruin to ryots, who 
depend upon agriculture for their means of existence ; 
hut these are not the only classes who suffer by the 
calamity. AIL who are in petty trade and depend upon 
agriculturists for employment, feel the visitation even 
more severdy than the ryots. Such workmen as 
weavers and dhucklers (shoemakers, (fee.) are the first 
to suffer and the last to recover. In the Madras Presi- 
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deucy, according to the last ceufeiis, tlioro were nearly 
600,000 weavers exclusive of families. Their condition 
speedily became very bad ; all custom was gone and 
there were literally no means before them of obtaining 
a livelihood. In December, 1876, the matter was 
brought before the Madras Government, but no decisive 
action was taken. In March 1877, his Grace the 
Governor in Council again had the condition of weavers 
in distressed districts under his consideration, and, being 
satisfied that their case was difPerent from that of other 
handicraftsmen, resolved to authorise the collectors of 
aU distressed districts to make advances of materials to 
them for the prosecution of their trade, paying them 
in addition, in the first instance, a sufficient allowance 
to maintain their families until the materials advanced 
were worked up, when the manufactured articles were 
to be bought at their usual market price, on account 
of Government, and their value adjusted against the 
advances made. The balance in favour of the weavers 
it was thought would then probably enable thorn to 
keep Ihoir looms at work so long as they were sure of 
the Government purchasmg their manufactures. At 
Adoni, Avhere weavers are numerous, the task of 
starting the system was entrusted to an experienced 
officer. 

Under this order the following advances were made 
from time to time : — 


Nellore . 


Rs. 

44,363 

Otiddapah 


. . 40,038 

Bellaiy . 


, 2,01,406 

OMngleput 


3,908 

Noith Aroot . 


4,060 

Soutih Axcot , 


8,681 

Mndvica . 


. . 43,649 

Ooinibaloie . 


. . 04,744 

. 6,96,000 

. 11,83,208 

Salem. . 

Total . 
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The relief of ■weavers was, from time to time, 
pressed on tlie attention of the Executive Committee, 
Famine Relief Fund ; but several circumstances com- 
bined to render the task an undesirable one to under- 
take ■with the contributions of the charitable people of 
Great and Greater Britain. The most complete scheme 
laid before the committee was one by Mr. Seshiah Sastri, 
C.S.I., which was in the following terms: — 

Triohinopoly : December 20, 1877. 

I have the honour to inforni you that at a specsial meeting held 
yesterday it was resolved unanimously to address the Executive 
Committee, Madras, for an allotment to our Committee of a lakh of 
rupees for the special relief of distressed -weavers in this district. 

Observing from the published proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Madras, that advances out of the relief ft-md for lettviiff up 
weavers m tlteM- trade wore generally discountenanced, probably for ■fcbe 
reasons (1) that it 'would interfere with the natmu,! course of industry, 
(2) and that the object in ■view was itself aubordvnate to the primary 
one for which the fund was intended, viz., the support of hfo, we had 
made it om* rule to appropriate no portion of the motxey ontrusiod to 
us for such a piupose as yet. Of course the distressed weavers re- 
ceived, and continne to receive, relief like distressed people of any other 
profession. 

Bub the distress among them is of a kind and chai'acior that 
threatens to be of longer duration and of greater severity than may 
ho experienced by other classes of the population. 

The information which we gaihered at our yesterday’s meeting — 
information furnished by membera (some of them Tahsildars) who are 
engaged in the distribu-tion of relief as the Committee’s agents — went 
to prove oleaxly that many weavers who left their homes are unable 
to return to them, and that many stUl clinging to their villages are in 
utter destitution, and distress, and that, guessing most favoniably, 
scarcely half of them have looms at work, ■the remainder of the looms 
being either out of work, or mortgaged for a few rupees for subsistence, 
or sold outright for trifling sums, not exceeding 10 rs., the full price 
of a loom. 

There is yet three months more before the harvest -will be in, 
when it is hoped prices will fall, and place food mor^ within the reach 
of the poor than it now is. The reaping of the harvest will no doubt 
give employment to a large number of the poor of the strictly agri- 
oultuial population, who are from childhood aconstomed to reap, bind 
(tiieavos), 'tbre^, and stack} and the eu'tranoe of the harvested grain 
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itself in\jo tlic inavkol miglit reduce llio pidcos, to whiit extent (if any 
at all) cannot now bo safely ealonlated on. But wbat aro tbe weavers 
to do mean while ? and what kelp will tlui coming luuwest bnng to 
them! Tboy cannot get work fmn it, and few landlovds would 
engage ikm' services for work wMoli they do not know, Evon if 
agtiouitttral prosperity retained so soon, the looms are not likely to 
find immediate employment, while the weavers ai>o still beggars, with- 
out capital, and utterly prostrated. 

It occurred to us that to a class so situated nothing could bring 
substantial rehef which did not enable them to start their looms once 
more and to live, till the produce of tho looms could be brought to 
market and made to yield a suhsislenoe, to say nothing of a profit. It 
is impossible to hope that tho lioher class of weavois would come to 
their relief, they themselves having suffered in their degree from tho 
famine and been able, perhaps, just to keop thoir heads above watox’, 
nor is it at all likely tliat capitalists, who deal in cloth, would vonturo 
to make advances to wiuloubted jjaupers who have not oven tiun'r 
looms in many oases to woavc with. 

Tho only dinnoo then for the poor woavois is, if they could got 
sums of mowy from tho Tlcliof Fund to live with, and small quantities 
of cotton twist) purchased and supplied fi'om tho same sonreo, to sot 
then- looms going. Thoii- aftov-ohancoH we need not eoncoi'n om-Holvca 
much about. Wo shall have done much if wo sncooed in hringiug 
them hack to thoir looms and sotting the looms going. 

We calculated at tiio meeting, from tlie census returns, that tho* 
weaver population of all castes was about 18,000, oompiised in about 
4,600 families, acattei'ed Ovei' 60 villages in all the taluks of the 
district. That 1,600 families (one-third) might bo assumed to be well 
off. That 3,600 might safely be considered as alieady utterly pau- 
peiised or on tho veiy verge of paupeiism. That to give ihese sub- 
sistence and twist, for four or five weeks’ work, would requu'o, at 
20 rs, per family, 70,000 i®. That another sum of 25,000 is. may be 
required for the pooicst of the silk-weavers chiefly in the town of 
Tiiohinopoly, and that 1,00,000 lu might thus be found sufficient to 
ameliorate in a substantial manner 3,600 families, consisting of 14,000 
souls, who must othei'wiso wander abroad beggai-s for years or fall 
victims to staivation and disease. 

If the Executive Committee, on a consideration of these facts, are 
of opinion that relief of the kind is desirable, and have tho funds in 
their power at this late hour of our appUoation, our committee will 
feel thankful for a special grant of tho sum named, viz., a lakh, mid 
will take oveiy precaution for our plan being carried out in a foithful 
and successful manner. 

YOL, ir. 


A A 
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One of the ageneie's employed in the diatribution of 
relief funds largely employed tliis — ^the best, -where ]n'iio- 
ticable — means of dispensing charity. The llov. A. 1). 
Rowe, of the Krishna district, thus describes his work: — 

In addition to tho -woi'k for weavers and sli 0 Pra.>kei 8 ) '.ince iny 
liLst report woik lias boon given to a gi-eat number of poor ivomcn — 
including Maliomodans and Sudros, as well as tlio lower castes j the 
employment imniahed is There being no cotton found hero, 

I Lad .1 bandy load brought fi'om Giintiu, had it weighed out into 
1|- 111 huaclles and dislnbiitod, giving 2 annas oooly in advance, 2 
annas moio as tho work advances, and 4 annas more when the thraid 
is done Though spinning in the country is at all times vory poorly 
p.iying work, tho cotton ia being token most eagerly and joyfully by 
these people at piesent. It gives employment to those members of 
the family who have for a long time not boon able to get any work. 

About Inkole (22 milos noiddi of Ongolo) the oonditiou of tho 
people is still vory pitiahlo. In most of tho pnlems about one half of 
tho houses are in ruins, i.e., tho timbora and roof have boon sold, the 
ownor-s have desorted thorn, and tho walls ai'o orumbliug down. Ono 
good oifect of oui voliof is to attioct tlio pooiilo to thoir homos and 
vilLigos again, and to inspire conlidonco. I ha vo novor soon such utter 
despair as ia manifebtod by the poorer people boro. 

As 1 should not ho able to conti’ol tho giving of gratuitous 
icliof properly, I havo hithcito not given any except in a fow casos of 
great want among old and holplosH people. To thoso who aro at all 
ablo to work, our present plan cominoucls itsolf, and it is my opinion 
that it does them more real and lasting good than tho sarao amount 
given gratuitously would do. Many of tho&o who are taking tho work 
liavo expressed tlio same opinion. 

I shall, however, have made out, or rathm.’ make out mysolf, a 
list of very needy pa sons whoso houses have been consumed by tlie 
famine, and present it to you by and by. 

If any of the gentiemon who are on deputation for the committee 
should happen to oomo as for north as Ongole and should have 
another day to siiaie, 1 should he very happy indeed to meet one of 
them at the Inkole Bungalow. With the exception of such local 
help as T can get from police offioeis and village officials, I am work- 
ing alone on. this * committee,' not from choice but necessity. 

A. Laksmidss Garu, municipal manager of Guutiir, who is well 
acquainted in this section, lias promised to accompany mo during tho 
Christmas holidays. But whether working alone or othorwise, I shall 
do tlie best I possibly can for the relief of these people with the 
money yon havo kindly placed at«ny disposal. 
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TnKolo (32 miles north ot On}>oU'), Documhci 38, 1877. 

I beg to state that the work of giving roliof wliicli yoni com- 
mittee liave kuidly ontrnstal to mo has onlai’god greatly boyonil wlut 
I had expected. There is still no work in the fields, and piiecs of 
grain arc higher than they were a month ago, Though ] give only 
the ordinary TOtes for work, i.e., 8 pies a yard for weaving, mid from 
8 annas to 14 annas for a pair of shoes, and & rupee u visshv spinning 
cotton, the poor people are most eager' to get the work. In ordinary 
times neither spinning nor weavii^ at tiieao rates is considered fay- 
ing work. This in itself is an indication of the great want still exist- 
ing hei’e. People come from villages as far as sixteen miles to the 
west, i.e., from tho soutli onstern comer of Navosapet talrrk. 

Up to this time wo have given work to about fifty villages (list 
enclosed), but in scarcely any case do wo give all asked for, thinking 
Urat if wo get this work the remaining portiorr will bo able to got 
along by doing what work may be foitud about the village. 

Tho emiiloymcnt which scorns to roach tho most helpless cIiibr of all 
isthoA^nrinriif/. Thecottonis boughtin (]uut{ir,br'oirghthci'oaucl givon 
out in bunches of l^lbs. j 4 annas cooly is givon inodvanco,and4 nuiurs 
more when tho thread is returned. Until tho mrega crop is hav- 
veslod,in about a montli,thorQ willlio no other work for theso people. 

To oontinrre tho work of relief fw Iregrrn for a month longer T 
shall nood (abovo tho roooipts for- tire goods sold) about 1,000 rs. As 
our oloths soil readily at 60 por cent, of cost, and tho shoes at 60 por 
cent,, we rooeived a considnablo income now which will appear in my 
next financial statement. (N.B. — We do not sell to merchants, but 
only to foor people, elso wo eould sell for a little more.) 

In a former letter I stated that I should apply for some money 
to aid people about Irrkolo to repair thou- houses, such as were actually 
consumed by the famine. Last week in a village five miles from here, 
sixteen houses were consumed by five. They were thatched houses of 
poor people, and they lost thmr spinning wheels, looms, and in some 
oases their clothing. They applied to me for some help to re-build ; 
they ai'e very badly oS indeed, and 1 shall ask yon for a small gi’ant 
for them. After a somewhat oai’eful oaloulation of what will bo needed 
I respectfidly ask for the following : — 

To continue the work among the weavers and shoemakeis, 
and to give spinning to poor women of all daasos who E<(. 
may apply up to January 31 .... , 1,000 

For the repair of 160 houses consumed by the famine, 

giving 6 rs. each 760 

For the repairof 16 houses consumed by fire in IdipaUipadu 

on Deoemher ] 0, giving to each 6 ra , . .80 

Total ..... . 1,830 

A 
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[f yonr eoiuraiUoe liavo grantod Uio 1,000 ra. appliocl for for the 
eastern sootion of BapatLi taluk it -will not aflect this caloulation. I 
have not hoard anything about it yet. 

■ I again ask that you will kindly send a telegram for me to 
Guntilr as soon as this notion is fcrken. Thaiildng you for your kind 
attention to my foimer letter and i-eports. 


Villatjea in which emjiloyment is given cU yw'fsrnt. 

Palapaiin, Aiiavarum, Torlepoder, Rozapalein, Timapurum, Jagga- 
purum, Yedlapudi, Gintunapalnm, Uppurlapadadu, Yellnru, Koppeiti, 
Sudepudi, Parohoor, ITagulapallem, Timar.igapalem, Gottipadu, Jaga- 
lamndi,TJppurtiuu, Vernapalcm, Jnjanipilly, Kuukalanurti, Tonamu- 
dunapalen, Peddavernapalem, Vonkayzelapolcm, Pusapodii, Idipalli- 
padu, Nutolapodu, Dogupodu, Kondrupodii, Yenamadalu, Niina- 
gudipalen, Viragnni, Naudipadn, Yuijak, Gnnapura, Yidavorapadu, 
Tanivnderapalom, Posapodu, Adipudi, Bordada, Abinignntapalem, 
Tikkiredipalera, Vinagalu, Slrimannndla, Tumulupadi, Cousava, 
Goddipadu, Inkolo. 

As I writo new applicants are coming for work from vUlngcs in 
tho Ongolo taluk of Nelloi'e distiict. 

As&isting weavers by advances was one of tho modes 
of relief which Sir Jiichard Temple strongly pressed 
upon the Madras Government. Writing on March 12 
the delegate said; — 

I cleairo to invito attention to tho advisability of establishing 
some light labour test for the many thousands of woavers and spinners 
who ai'e now coming upon, the hands of Government in several of the 
famine districts of the Madras Presidency. It was proposed, as I 
xmderatand some months ago, by some of the Madras authorities, that 
Government should advance money to enable destitute weavers to buy 
material and oarry on their trade. For several reasons it was then 
thought the plan might be deferred. But I submit that the time has 
come when this proposal might, with such modification as may 
be required by looal oircumstanoos, be resuscitated and caixied into 
effect. 

Near Bangalore, on a tank, I saw a special gang of poor •weavers, 
who were allowed a higher rate for their piece-work than ordinary relief 
labourers, because their habits and the condition of their hands and 
fingers prevented their doing a full day’s work. Some similar arrange- 
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jnonls are, T believe, earriod out in (several places in tlic Alaclras Presi- 
dency also. And sncli nri'angemcutB may bolUce for those woavois 
who mnlvo the coaisor falnioi at Adoni, nt Bolhiry. and other pLioes. 

But there («‘e many weaverB who work in bilk, or who do tho 
finer Idndh of cotton weaving ; and such people might, if put upon 
tank or road work, become physically unfitted, for a time at any rate, 
to return to their usual employment after the end of the famine. Yet 
many of these poor people are undoubtedly in great (traits ; they can 
get no market for their products, and they cun get no credit whei-ewith 
to buy materials. Yet there aro many of them quite ready to work 
to the best of their power, in latsun for buoh relief as the State may 
give them. At Salem, for instance, I learnt that the silk weavers 
had reduced themselves to some extremity sooner than go on relief 
works, and at present they are subsisting on aii organised private 
diaiity. Similar instances will oie long occur in Ncllore, oven if they 
aio not aheady ocemring. 

In parts of Bengal (Burdwan and other places), during tho 
fn mine of 1874-, iidvniicos woie mailo to weavers, and their mamifao- 
turos wore taken over by Government oihceis in ictiuu for tho 
advances and for tlioir support. At some of tlio i-olief Lonsos, iilso, 
woavoi's wove employed in making cotton inid silk fabrics. 


(3) Sem>-Grain. 

The papers quoted below will show the spirit in 
which the Govornment were disposed to help the people 
by grajQtiug them advances of seed-grain when the 
growing season came round: — 

In their' official memorandum above quoted the Board of Revenue 
called upon all collootois of distressed districts to submit -with the least 
iwssible delay a statement of the cultivation in June talukwar as com- 
pared with the average of tho last three years, together with such 
general infonnation regarding the progress and piospects of cultivation 
as they might be in a position to aflbrd to enable the Boaid to judge 
bow far' it might he necessar-y to iuauguiate a system of money 
advances for the piu'chase of seed-gi-ain, with referenco to the con- 
siderations set forth in their proceedings recordod in G-. 0,, dated 
June 13 1877, 
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2. Only five loplioa liavo been n'ceived ns yet, but iho Bonicl do 
not eonbider it nocesaiivy to await the lomnindcr, .is onoli distiict must 
be timtod sepniately witb lefeieuee to its couditiou and piospocts. 
The maigmally noted figuies evtiactcd from tlio retinns show that in 



Cnltivntinn in Jimi, 
1877 

AvdnKn of ilio 
Cnllivatum 

Tliy 

Wet 

H 

In imsi 8 

IPdlS 

Wet 

Oiiddapnli . ... 

Oliinglepiit 

'I'licluunpoly .... 

Maduia 

iSalem ... 

acKS 

20,6^6 

6,7 

61,204 

16,4*11 

72,^ 

nr IPS 

7,138 

B3* 

10,772 

21,120 

143* 

•If us 
22,800 
5,1 
17,600 
8,083 
160 

a<rfs 

2,931 

57 

8,740 

0,068 

380 


* Dry and wet not di&linguisbed. 


Maditm, Tn'cbinopoly, and Cuddapah, there has been a very consider- 
able inca’ease in the area brought undoi cultivation, ns compared with 
the comesponding month in pi’evious yoais in Cliingloput, There is a 
slight inoicnso in the month of June itself, but n docroaso in the extent 
of cultivation up to the end of the month, whilst iu Salem the total is 
less than the avorago by more than a half, and in one tnlnk, Uttengen, 
the cultivation was uU. This state of things is ascribed to tho extromo 
povoity of the ryots and loss of their cattle. The matter of seod-gmin 
is not uotiood by any of the ooUeetois, except Mj.’, MacQuhoo, who 
states that * there is nptliing that the Gkivcinment can do at present ; 
the lyots ai'e leady with their seed and cattle, and nothing is wanted 
but a favourable seasou.’ In some villages in Pulni tad in Baumad, 
however, he apprehends a dijEcully about seed. Tho Booa’d observes 
that provision for advances to the extent of 5,000 rs. has been made 
in the Bamnad estate budget foi' the cniTcnt fasli. 

S. The Board oonsidev that tiie returns for the first four districts 
show that any general aid for the purchase of seed grain wos quite 
unnecesbory, and as regai-da Pafom it is doubtful whether any assist- 
ance in this direction would have had much effect. It may pei'haps 
be necessary to afford assistance in some districts at a later date, but 
it is mneib to be feared that a largo proportion of the early-sown dry 
crops wUl porirfi, and that seed and labour will have been lost. In 
order, however, that the ryots may be enabled to take immediate 
advantage of any favourable change in the seasons, the Board think 
that collectors should be authoiibed to make advances for tho pxirchase 












sejsd-cjhain to cultivatohs. ,')5}) 

of geod-gmiu witliiii musounblo limilB, say 10,000 la , without pioviouH 
sanction, wlien sueli ti com so is i-eudoied ahsoliituly nccossaiy by ilie 
poverty of the ryots. If aasialimco of tliia imtnio is to bo of miy sci- 
vieo, it must be aflbrdeil diiootly the necessiiy ai'ises, and it is desii.v- 
ble to obviate the delay entailed by a vofevoiice to the Board ; furl hoc, 
such advances being locoverablo a* an’cara of levenne, the rink is 
mateiially reduced. The Board will always be able to nogativo ex- 
travagant proposals, and they tliink that within a ceitaiu limit 
collectors should l)e ompowciod to take action diicctly the necessity 
manifests itself, boaiing in mind that lavish expendicuio is not 
contemplated. 

(Ti'nc copies and extract ) 

(Signed) C. A. Galton, 

Acliwj Hecreiary. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevcimc, dated Aug. 1, 1877. 

Hoad the following letter from B,. W. Barlow, Es(]., Oollectov of 
the Obinglcpnt Dibtiict, to (!. A. Oaltem, Es<|., Acting Sec- 
retary to the Boaril of Bovonuo, dated Madixiautakam, July 
27, 1877 

Advei'ting to Q, 0., No. 2.2C0-A, of Iho OLIi lUBUrit, mid Hoavd’H 
proceedings thravon, No. 3,249, dated tbo 1 1th idem, T havo the 
hononv to report tliat 1 fear it will bo nbsolutoly nocraHnry in this 
district to give advances of seed-grain foi- wot oiups if tbo lyois uro 
over to cultivate again. That the bulk of ryots liore avo exceptionally 
poor is well known to tbo Board, and just non'' tboir condition, in 
addition to want, is almost one of dcspaii’. 

2. All tbo tabsildars, before being consulted, have oxpiessed their 
opinion that sijoh advances are necessary, and a cimular Las Leon 
issued asldng them what amounts they require, and the fgitres will 
duly bo submitted to the Board for approval. 

3. Seed-grain, however, will not be procuroblo in the district. The 
wealthy ryots of this district are nob numerous, and a good number of 
them live in Madras, and the remainder" certainly cannot provide the 
wants of the needy as Urey might in other districts,^ and T wish to 
know whether" the Board will be able to proem'e it for me. Of course 
T should not desire to distribute any seed until good rain falls, and 
this, I fear, will not now be till October. Th'e time for utilising seed- 

I grain for dry crops affected by the south-west monsoon has passed 
except for varagu. 

* Vida paragraphs 2 end 3, Boa'd's Proceedings, dated Jui e 0, 1S77, No 
2,036, in G.O., Jime 12, 1877, No, 1,072-A, 
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Tho coUoctor is aiitlioviaod to malco advancos for tlio purcluiao of 
seod-gi’oin to all who may really need it. 

4. The Boai’d ai’o of opinion thnb tho advances should ho made in 
money, as the pni'chaso of grain hy Government officers is likely to 
cause confusion. There are many diffei-ent lands of soed, and lyols 
are the hest judges of what will snit them. 

(True copy and extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. Gaiton, 

Actmj Secretary. 


Proceedings of the Boni-d of Kevenue, dated Ang. 14, 1877. 

Bead G. 0., dated July 28, 1877, 

The Govcimnent enquire what tho Boor-J are doing, and what they 
pr-oposo to do, in the matter of advances for sood-gman. As regards 
the first point the Board heg to refer to the coi‘respondence moj^iniJly 
noted. ‘ A confidential circular" was addroseod to collectors hy Govem- 
meivt in Pehruary lost, the replies to which showed that district 
offioora wore almost unanimously of ojnnion that tlrovo was a suffioiont 
stock in the hands of the richer ryots, who would srrpply their poorer 
hiethi'en, and that Government inter'foi'euoo was not called for, Tho 
commissi oner of the Nilgiiia having, however, applied for sanction to 
advance a small sum for this pmposo, the Board were vested with 
authority bo deal with such applications and to direct tho nocossnry 
dishurseiuents. A giwrt of 3,000 ru was accordingly placed at his 
disposal as requested. Suhsoquently tlio collector of Bellary applied 
for a grant of 5 lakhs, and suggested that divisional officers should Ire 
authorised to make advances for the prircihnso of cattle, as well os for 

> G.O., April e, 1877, No. 1,8.36. 

„ June 12, ,, „ 1,972-A. 

» duly 8, „ „ 2,202. 

>1 ii II 11 2,2G0-A. 

„ dime 21, „ „ 2,071-A. 

Board’s Proceedings, doted July 11, 1877, No. 3,240. 

„ ,, „ „ 30, „ „ 3,541. 

>1 II 11 II II II 8)684. 

Oii'OuloT Official MMnorandum, July 3, 187'!', No, 1,131. 

Board’s Proceedings, dated July 81, 1877, No, 3,501. 

Oircular Telegram, Miacellaneoua No. 10,046. 

Beplies to do, 

Telegram to OoUector of Bellary, dated July SO, 1877, WiaoellaBeouB 
No. 10,663. 
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the pOTchase of seed, at thoii' discretion. The Board tlicrenpon laid 
tlieir views on tho whole iiuestion fully before Ooveiumciit,' sinting 
the reasons which led them to the conclusion that advances for tho 
purdrase of seed and cattle wove of doubtful necessity and expediency, 
and that at any rate the time for any action in that dii'ection had not 
then aiTived. Tho Govemment coucun-ed in these views, but desired 
that this important matter shotdd be borne in mind. 

2. This expression of the wishes of Government was oommrmioated 
to all collectors of distressed districts (Proceedings, dated July 11, 
No. 3,249), and the Board signified their readiness to giOint such 
assistance as might be required, but up to dato only two applications 
have been received, namely, that disposed of in Board’s proceedings 
dated August 1, No. 3,584, wherein the collector of Chingleput was 
authorised to make advances for the purchase of seed-gioin to all who 
may need it, and one from the collector of North Arcot, just received, 
which will be dealt with in a similar’ manner. Similar instrarctions 
wore issued to the collector of Bollary by telegram, reports of a 
dofioienoy of seod-gi-ain in tho wchtom taluks havirrg vooched tho 
Boaa’il, and tho oollootov of ICurnool was directed in Board’s procpo<t- 
rngs, dated Jirly 20, 1877, No. 3,611, to watch tho condition of tho 
hon<l assistant oolloctor’s division in this respect. Tho Board also 
called for a rotunr of the aa-oa uudor oroiM in Juno as compai’od with 
llio avoT'ogo of tho three preceding years, with tho view of ascertaining 
whothor tiro cultivation returns afforded any indiorvlion of inability on 
tho part of tho ryots to till their lands. A few replies only have boorr 
rooeived, and thesoshow Avitlr ono oxecptionaoorrsidej'able excess o\er 
tho average of past years ; the Board, however, deemed it advisable 
without waiting for complete information Aom nil districts to recom- 
mend that colleotors shoidcl be vested with authority to grant advances 
for pui’ohase of secd-graia within a certain limit, as they must bo the 
best judges of tho necessity for the measure ; the Board can only act on 
the rocommendations made by district oflficers, and a reference entails 
delay. No orders have as yot readied the Board. 

3. The aocompajiying statement of cultivation up to June (A), as 
compared with tho average of tho previous five years in tho nine most 
distressed districts, shows that in all except Bellary, Coimbatore, and 
Salem tbo breadth of cultivation under both heads ‘dry’ and ‘wot’ 
has considerably exceeded tho average, so that onltLvation has not so 
ffu" been retarded by a want of seed-grain as far as two-thirds of them 
are concerned : whether this had anything to do with the falling off 
in the other three there is nothing to show, but from the coUeotor’s 


^ Proceedings, June 0, 1877, No. 2,030. 
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telograni it nppoars that in. Salom, ah any latc, the local supply is be- 
lieved to bo snllicicnt. Tlio collectox-s coiu'ta'nod woxo ng.uu .idthosacd 
hy telegiMm on the 7tli instant, aixd requested to state wlictlier a 
snffieient quantity of sced-grani is iirocmvvble loc.illy, and if not to 
specify thoir lequiromonta, in order tliiit the Hoard might arrango for 
a supply. Eep)lies have been received from the djstiiols mtu'ginally 
noted.* Mr. Qroso believes that if money be .ulvoxiccd grain will bo 
foithcoming, though at exorbitant r.itos; Mr. Pi’ice ennsidors that 
local stools will suffice, and strongly deprecates State inloifercnce ; in 
tlie other disti'icts also no difficulty is onticipatod. 

4. As to what the Board propose they are of opinion that, as a 
genci al principle when aid is considered iiocessaiy, as it ceitaiidy often 
will be for the pmehnae of grain, it should be afforded in tho shape of 
a money advance, the iutorvention of Govcinment for the pnrelmso 
and diatiibution of seed-grain being neither generally expedient nor in 
fact fcasihlo. But collectors will be invited, if they consider seed snp- 
plies indispensable from any paxtimlai’ causes, to make thoix- rocom- 
mondations to the Booi'd, whex-eupon the Booad will be propavod to 
cfo thoir utmost to nxTaugo for supplies being obtained. The necessity 
may occur, but it is earnestly to be hoi»d it will not, for imdoixbtodly 
tho piuctical difficulties in meeting it eflioionily will bo onorinous, luid 
apart ffiom the ohstoelos in tho way of tho Liunsportalion, storage, and 
diatiibution of sex'ei’al luuiihods of tons of grain, tho ryoie linvo thoir 
prodiloetious and would probably object io xntiko oxpoiimputs with 
seed to which they aro unaecustomed. As nlxoady proposed in tho 
proceedings now bcfoio Government it should l>o loft to liio discretion 
of collectors, who oro in a position to obtain tho most ti’uatworthy 
infoimatiou ns to existing stocks and con beat judge when and whero 
State help is needed, to decide whether advances shoulil bo given, and 
to malce clisbiusemexxts witliin a certain liberal Umit, for exceeding 
which sanction should ho obtained. The Board concur with tho 
collector of Nellox'e in thinking that if money is fmnished grain will 
be foidhcoming and that deficient stoots will be supplomented by im- 
portation ; the state of tho stocks must be far bettor known to tho 
leading ryots and native merchants in each disti-iot than to Govern- 
ment and their officers, and ixrivate trade may be relied upon to 
supply wlxat is needful. 

5. Tho Board would not lay down any hard and fast rules as to 
tho amounts to be advanced, the period of rocoveiy, &c. Such ad- 
vances axu recoverablo as arrears of levonue, and su^ conditions with 
regard to sooxulty as ai’o provided in the Mysore rules appeal- unneces- 


* Nellore, Ouddnpah, Kumool, Tonjore, Triehiuopoly, Salem, Madura, 
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savy; tlio fowcr formalilies llip bettor; tho Holvuuoy iiiul cnp.ieiLy 1o 
eultivato of tlic applicant skould bo ascortainoil by iwiniry tlnonnh 
the village officers ; the registored holder only should he eligible to 
receive au advance ; the aiuoimt should bo ])roportioiicil to the iiicanH 
and extent of land owned by the applicant, and a hiinplo receipt for 
the money is all that need ho inquired. There must in any case be 
considerable risk in any system of advances to impoverished ryots 
which is not likoly to be matmially diminished by rcqnii'ing personal 
soretics. The principle of the dth mle is, in the Board’s opinion, 
erroneous ; the class moat needing assistance is to be found amongst 
ryots pa 3 ring moie than 20 rs. annually in asscssmont, and efforts 
should be directed towards enabling them to tide over the crisis ; the 
smaller ryots must in many oases sink for the present to the giude of 
agricultural laboniem, and it will serve no good purpose to try to 
avert this fiite. Tho Mysore rules may work m a small province but 
are not suited to tho oh-cumstancCB of this Presidency, noi' should 
advaiioos ho allowed for tlio purchase of ploughing ciittlo ; tho argu- 
ments advanced by tho Board at ]Hivag\upli !5 of thuir Procuodings of 
June 6 Inst are, it is hubmitled, couclusivo ns to tho inutility of any 
such schomo. 

6. At tho suggestion of Sir William Robinson, K.0.S.T,, some 
statistics ai-e furnished wliidi may servo as a rough guido to tho ox- 
ponditui’o which the Government must bo propiiroil to iucim in tho 
event of their determining upon any moasuros for tlio provision Of 
seod-grain or funds for tho purchase of it. Tho avomgo area culti- 
vated under tho north-east inonsoou (Ootoha’ to March) dwing the 
five years ending 1876-70 is 4,481,618 acres in tho nine districts 
principally affected by the famine; tire proportions of oholnm and iiigi 
roquiretl may be estimated withrefeivnoe to the aresis sown with those 
crops, tho two principal dry food-gmns, as shown in the ci'op state- 
ment for Pasli 1284,' a favourable season, on the assumption that one 
ton of soed-gimn will suffice for 80 noros of pu^jah and 30 acres of 
nunjah land ; valuing the grain at the prices ruling in Madras on July 
31, according to tho collectors’ rekums tho result is that it will cost 
approximately nine lakhs of nipees to funrish soed-gi’ain for one-tonth 
of the area likely to be brought under cultivation. Prom those data 
the sum involved in providing seed-gi'ain or the means of purahasing 
it for any given p’oporUons of the cultivated aim can ho readily 
ascei'taiued ; but any attempt to extend aid of this nature to ell those 

‘ Paddy, lO'OS seers of 80 tolaiis per rupee, 

Choluni, 8'06 „ „ 

Bagi, 7-0. 
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wlio may fiom a coi\bi(leiation of tlio amount of the assossmciil paid 
by them be preaumed to stand mneod ot .lasistAUco imiht ontiul t\ vast 
outlay os the last quinquoniiial letnins show that noaily h.iU tholiud 
assessment is paid by lyots holdmg puttalia foi loss than 50 I's . — Vuie 
the margmal exUact fiom paiagiaph. 33, Boiud’s Pioceodiiigs, em- 
bodied in G.O., dated Pobruaiy II, 1874, No. 184 , — 



NvrabBi 

Amownt 

Ryots poymg less than 10 lupeea 
„ 10 to 30 lupoes . 

„ .SOtoCO „ 

Above 50 lupees 

1,262,000 

465.000 

122.000 

46.03.000 

77.26.000 

45.20.000 

1,820,000 

118,000 

iM 

1,047,000 


(Signed) 0. A. Galton, 

Aciinfj t^eoretca-^/. 


Enclosdke No. 1, 


A . — Slatemetif elmdng the Aiea under CiiUmdMi m 1877-8 up to June, 
oompmed with the Average of Jm yeais tndmg ehutng tho mine 

pertod. 



Dwtiusts 

1877-78 

Avuago 


Diy 

Wet 

Total 

Diy 

Wa 

Total 

1 Nalloia 

2, Ouddapab , 
8. Bellaiy 

4. Kurnool . 

6 Obingloput 

0, NortuAicot 

7, Kadina 

8, Ooimbatore 

9, Salem 

16,540 

37,080 

31,470 

2,628 

13,772 

92,099 

18,018 

160,391 

100,601 

16,446 

11,237 

0,727 

381 

8,016 

20,403 

29,800 

4,006 

10,163 

80,004 

48,017 

88,107 

2,009 

22,387 

118,602 

47,884 

154,460 

110,064 

3,020 

21,001 

70,712 

4,860 

60,248 

13,218 

272,971 

180,871 

2,707 

4,221 

11,103 

0 

6,700 

14,240 

17,681 

6,020 

22,047 

0,123 

20,012 

81,877 

a 

11,140 

04,480 

30,700 

277,091 

203,818 


Total . 

402,008 

118,042 

680,060 

617,082 

84,773 

702,465 


(Signed) 0. A. Gamon, 
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B — Averiti/e CuUioation dminy the Jive yma emhwj 1875-0, nmhr the 
North-easi Monsom {Oetobei' to March) and Nstinmle' of qiumtity of 
Seed required for 10 per cent, thereof. 


Districts 

Acioa Cultivatoil 

Seed rci^rurod foi onc-tLiilh area 

Dry 

Wot 

Total' 

Jonua 

Itaggy 

r.uldy 

1, Cnddapali , 

2, liullary 

3, Knrnool , 

4, Nellore 

6, Obinglepiit 
0, NortiiArcot 

7, Mndurn 

8, Ooiubatoro 

9, Salem 

Total , 

Acres 

402,131 

848,821 

,374,712 

406,227 

109,830 

126,246 

310,78,3 

1,011,002 

204,400 

Acres 

40,408 

86,064 

0,877 

93,770 

106,819 

79,470 

80,618 

86,109 

25,457 

Aeics 

442,639 

884,775 

881,689 

498,997 

275,649 

204,716 

427,290 

1,040,111 

810,947 

Tone 
302 6 
081-4 
459-8 
4C3-2 

19- 8 

20- 1 
2087 
045-C 

69'8 

Tons 

iio-o 

70'G 

8-6 

43-2 

117-4 

127'4 

150-8 

•3182 

308-3 

Tons 
184-0 
119-8 
22-9 
812-0 
652 7 
204-9 
288-4 
117-0 
84-8 

3,012,211 

600,377 

4,181,018 


1,271-0 

1,807-7 


Tiii-o 
Ks. 1 Rs. 
6,03,000 1 1,78,000 
or niuo lakhs n 

Rs. 

2,11,000 

early. 


‘ A'bie, —Sood lecnilvod for ‘ Dry’ lias lioeii osaumod al I ton for 80 oorosj 
and for ‘Wot’ at 1 ton for 30 aoros. (Signod) Q, A. QA.raoisr. 

Aetmy Sm-etary, 


Appendix to Statement B, 


Stataneftt showmy Proportion ef Chohm, Maggy and other Dry Crops evUivated 
aaoording to Orep Betm'ns for Fasli 1284 


DistrlotS 

Oholum 

Rnggy 

Other 

Diy 

Ciops 

Total 

Dry 

Cre^ 

Peicentago of 

Chiilnni 
to Total 
Dij 

Raw 

to Total 
Diy 

Other 
Dry to 
Total 
Dry 

Total 

Nellore , 
Cuddapoh . 
Bellary 
Kurnool , 
Ohiiiglepiit . 
North Areot 
Madura 
Onimhatoro 
Salem. 

1 



1 

60-8 

34-0 

44-4 

68-8 

6-6 

69 

20-8 

81-8 

0-0 

4-7 
9-7 
3-C 
1‘0 
82-5 
25-8 
10 0 
10*7 
80-0 

46-0 

66- r 
62-0 
462 
02-0 
08-3 

67- 2 
67-6 
03-1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

iOO 

100 

100 

100 


(Signed) C, A, GIadton, 

Aet’Vng SecretapF- 
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Enclo9ujie No. 3. 

Mibcollaiicoua No. 10,653. 

Telegram to Oollcetor of BoU.iiy, dik'd July 30, 1877. 

‘Give adv.mooh for &coJ-gi.uu wlmievor uoeiNb.iiy j haitl to bo 
w.uitod in •wcbtcin tnlukb.* 

Mihcelliueonb No. 10,945. 

Telegram to Collectois of disUe&scd Diskicte, dated Angnst 7, 1877. 

‘Is hullieient sced-giain procurable locally? if not, stale ivlietber 
Bo.ud sbould niT«ujge for supply, hpocifyiiig dcbciiption and qu.xutityl’ 
(True Copies.) 

(S^ed) 0. A. Ga-lton, 

Aoliiuj aHeerttary, 

Enolosube No. 4. 

Telegram from tbo Collector of Nelloro, dated August 8, 1877. 

‘ Cannot nsoertnin stooka sood-gmin. Believe lyots having money 
can got, but price exorbitant. Supply by Board luwdvihable. B(*st 
to oucourago importation by letting poo2>1o know tacciivy may bo 
granted {vide my lottor on subject, pav.igrnph 14).’ 

Tologi’am from the Collector of Kurnool, dated August 8, 1877. 

‘ It is generally believed that suflioiout seed-gi’niii of soi’ts ib pio- 
eurablo in the canal taluks. Further iiMpiirias mo being made.’ 

Telegi-am from the CoUootor of Tiuijore, dated Auguht 8, 1877. 

‘ SupriciENT seed-groin procumblo locally.’ 

Lettei from the Acting Oolleotor of Ouddapah, dutod August 9, 1877, 

No. 410. 

In reference to your telegram of the 2nd instant, I have tho 
honour to state that, as far as I can Icam from personal obsoiwation 
and inquiry, made from time to time, seed-grain is pirocurable 
locally^ 

2. I do not think that for the present any supply is needed. I 
would most strongly advocate leaving the matter of seed and cattle 
alone, as, if a beginning as regards either is made, there is no know- 
ing where it will end and to what cost it will not put the State. 

3. Some ryots, I dai'e say, are without seed, hut they ai>e men of 
the poorest class ; they have no cattle, and would only eat the grain 
if given to them. 

Telegi'um from the CoUeotor of Trichhiopoly, dated August 9, 1877, 
‘ No difficulty in soed-graiu now-’ 
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Letter from tlie Collector of McuJitra, (kited An'just t), 1S77, No. 522. 

Ill I’fply to the Boai'd’si telegmn of tho 7th iuataut, I liiivo the 
honom' to poiut out that it is us6l&.s to miswev the question aakoil 
now as the drought is suoh that no cultivation can be comiuonood in 
any of tho Govomincnt taluks or in lUunnad. A confaidovable aim 
of punjah laud wa-s sown in some of tho taluks when rain fdl In M.iy 
and the boginiiing of June, and boforo this second period of drought 
set in. Somo of tliis crop is dead, and the question now is whether 
showers will oomc in time to savo tho rest. If a change of season 
occurs within a I’easonable time I would not recommend the Boai-d to 
intorfero in any way for tho supply of seed, but supposing this drought 
to Inst till the end of Ootobei-, as it probably may, 1 tliiuk there will 
be gi'eat difficulty about seed, and, if tho north-east monsoon rain fails 
also, I cannot see how Government is to prevent largo tracts of conntiy 
from being temiiorarily depopulated. Boiibh Ihimmul has now been 
depopulated for more than seven months, but I have no donht tho 
pooplo will come back and tho comiti-y will rocovor if a favourable 
change occurs within a renaonablo time. At prosout I c.vn only say 
that I am assured by loading morcliants tlmt they and m.uiy others 
have Hufficiout wed in stove j tliat some of it has been iu store for more 
than a yeai’j and that they are ready to give it to tho ryots os soon ns 
rain Mis. t trust that rain will fidl before this seed is sjioilt, for it 
will not bo good for more than eighteen montlis. 

Telegram from the Oolloctor of Salem, datod August 11, 1877. 

‘ Your telegram oighth. Supply of seed-grain sullioienb locally.’ 

(Time CQ\>j.) 

(Signed) 0. A. Galton, 

Acting Semotary. 

Ko. 294-D. OnnEB thekison, August 21, 1877, No. 2,647-A. 

1. The Govei'nment concur with tho Board as to the necessity of 
.authoiising collectors to make advances of money for the piuchase of 
seod-grain only, and empower the Board to authoriso them iwioordiiigly 
within such Umits as tho Boaa'd may deem it expedient to fix in 
each case. 

2. The Board will koop tho Government coutimtously informed of 
then,' action in this matter and of the necessity, should such arise, for 
further measures. 

(Trno extinct.) 

(Signed) J. H. Gabstjot, 

• Additional Secrotary to Goverjimant. 
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Tlie total amounts granted by tlie Boai’d of llovciuic 
under this head to March 30, 1878, will be gathered 


from the following table: — 

Es. 

Nelloro 

. 20,028 

Bollaiy 

. 07,806 

Km-nool ..... 

. 2,802 

Oliiugleput 

. 22,73 1 

North Aicot 

. 2.1,219 

South Aicot 

. 2.1,770 

Maduia 

. 30,000 

Tinuevelly 

. 13,804 

Ooimbatoie ..... 

. 73,380 

Salem 

. 73,478 

Total . 

s780,210 


A large proportion of the sum subscribed by the 
people of Great Britain and the Colonics was disbursed 
for the purchase of aeed-graiu and plough bullocks ; but 
aid in this direction was only given to cultivators too 
far reduced to afibrd any security which would eiiablo 
them to receive advances from Govormneut. 


(4) Peickly-peae as Food eoe Cattle. 

When fodder failed in the famine districts for want 
of rain, great anxiety was experienced as to means 
whereby the cattle might be kept alive. In Bombay 
and some districts of the Madras Presidency the only 
plan adopted was to drive the cattle to grazing lands 
on the higher hills, which was generally Government 
reserve. In Madras, thanks to an enterprising iirm 
at Bellary' — Messrs. Harvey & Sabaputhy — something 
more was done. At the very beginning of the distress 
these gentlemen wrote to Mr. Thornhill, O.S.T., who 
was on special duty in the Bellary district, a letter, in 
which the following passages appear: — i * 
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‘Owing to tlio famine prevailing thronghout the Pimdoncy, 
especially in the Bellaxy district, large numbers of cattle, on which, 
the ryots depend principally, are i-eported io be dying thi'ougb staiwa 
tion, and are also being sold for nominal prices, less even than tJio 
value of their hides, to butchers. To relieve this distress as much as 
is in our power, and to impress xipon the ryots the necessity of follow- 
ing our example, we have adopted the system of feeding our own cattle, 
twenty-five in number, with the leaves of the “ piiokly-pear j” although 
the feeding of cattle hr tliis way has been made known both through 
ofijcial and private souices, the ryots did not adopt it on account of the 
gimt trouble and inconvenience connected therewith, in the absence of 
projjer instruments to enable them to do so with ease. This difficulty 
wo have surmounted by means of three instruments, samples of which 
wo send herewith for your inspection, viz., a pair of tongs to catch the 
leaf, a pair of pincers to remove the prickles, and a knife to cut away 
the leaf After gathering the loaves as dosci'ibed above, it is necessary 
to wash each one in water, with a brush, a piece of “ gunny,” or the 
mot of the oholum stalk, to prevent injury to the fingers, and to take 
away nil the stray and loose thorns adhering to the gummy matter. 
Of course Hie cattle require to bo taught to eat this fodder for the fimi 
three or foiu' days by putting tho loaf folded or in piooos into thoir 
mouths, and aftorwards they will eat it os gi-oedily ns boiled groin. 
By this simple process wo are now keeping all oni' catUo in good con- 
dition. Our experience lias taught us that this fodder is as good and 
as nourishing as gmon cholum stalks both for bullocks, milch cows, 
and bufialoos. 

‘ TLo ryots are so conservative that we had great diffiouHy in im- 
pressmg upon tliem the advantages of this system imtil we sent a couple 
of our hullooks with a basket of this fodder iuto the max’ket, where 
more than 200 bullochs were being exposed for sale last Eriday, and 
there set them to eat, and at the same time showing the owners tho 
method and instruments necessary, and offering to sell them at a 
nominal price of two annas. This had snch a wonderful effect that 
many took home their cattle resolved to adopt the system, So far as 
the town of Bellary is concerned, many of tho ryots and others have 
taken our example, and purchased instruments from us. 

‘ We need hardly mention that bullocks are the main support of 
the ryots and also the means by which the whole traffic of the country 
1=1 carried on whore railways have not yet penetrated, but they also 
fomx the moans by whioli they earn not only thrir livelihood, hut the 
revenues payable to Government. Under these circumstanceis, it would 
bo very impolitic on the part of the Govwnment at any cost not to 
take immediate Steps to preserve these useful animals fcojn starvation 
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aud doa1i]i, as the ovontual loss to Qovornmonl, the ownLis, tindeis, 
in fact to all, -would bo mestamoble. 

‘ Wo theiofoie propose that at all places -Nvlieio tahsildars and 
deputy baJiBildnrs me located, sheds bo elected, or shady places bo 
selectod, where the cattle of all who are unable to auppoi t them he 
collectod, and a gang of coolies out of those at present employed on 
the rehef woiks compaiatively of little use be sot apmt to collect 
pnoldy-pcor, and thei'ewith to feed all the cattle presented Our ex- 
perience has been that one only can gathei enongh to snpport a couple 
of bullocks. By this means we feel sm’e that all the cattle wluoh 
would otheiwiae perish would be saved to iho advantage of all con- 
cerned 

‘ ITotioes might bo sent to all the villages to the effect that the 
bullocks of all -who aie unable -to food idiem would be loooivod at these 
sheds and token erne of in the above maainer until snob time as rain 
falls, and they nro able themselves to proouie foddei'. By these siinplo 
and inexpensive means (as the coolios in any case have to bo employed 
and paid) the propeity of tho lyol, who is the principal pcoiunaiy 
support to Governmont, may bo piesoivod. 

‘ If it is consideiod that tliis system is in any way impiacticablo, 
we ore prepnied to undorUko to c.irjy out tlia busiiioss bi BoUaiy, 
Adono, and Tadputri where om* woiks and agcncios are estabHshod, 
provided tliat Govemincnt grants ns a sulficieut miiuber of Coolios, say 
at the rato of one for each couple of bullocks, if dosiiod, of course 
under super-vision of tho Govoinmout oindals. In tlio ovont of tlio 
bullocks being lost to tho ryot, it will take many years for liim to 
regain his fomer position. We lamst that you will be good enongh 
to give this suggestion youi’ em'ly attention, as ovon a day is of great 
importance.’ 

A copy of tliis letter was forwarded to the Board 
of Eevenue with samples of the instruments. The 
Board remarked: — ‘A similar proposal was made by 
Mr. Thomas, the present Collector of Tanjore, in 1866 , 
and to a limited extent the plant was used as fodder in 
that year. The Board observe that the instruments 
sent are somewhat similar to those designed by Mr, 
Thomas, but of far cheaper construction. The sugges- 
tion appears to the Board to be worthy of farther trial 
in the present necessity, and the letter will he commu- 
nicated to collectors o‘f distressed districts.' 
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In February, Mr. liarvcy furui&hcd the Madras 
Government Avith tAvo reports by Vetei'inary Surgeon 
Oox, of Bellary, on cattle fed ou prickly-pear, and 
trusted that Government officers would take the trouble 
to make them public among-st the ryots. The healthy 
animal Avas slaughtered for post-mortem examination at 
the instance of the Aide-de-camp to Sir Eichard 
Temple, who strongly recommended the support of cattle 
in the. Bellary district on that useful though despised 
plant. 

The reports Avere in the following terms : — 

EscLOBuac No. 1. 

At yoiir request tlio cow fed on piiekly-pear was destroyed on 
Febiuavy 1.3 (Tue.sd.iy). 

roat-mcrrteni exanunatiou lovouled tlio whole of the internal 
viscera liealthy j the btouiaoh and iutostmes conhimpd largo massoa 
of prickly-pear iu vaiious stages of digostioii and ussimiUtion ; the 
function of the dilForoiit organs seomod to bo propoi’ly poifornied, nml 
reparation of tissue.'? genowilly eari-ied ou in a satisfiiotory manaor. 

ENCLoaaiiB No. 2. 

In ansAv er to youi- lottei', I beg to state that I examined the cattle 
at your establishment fed on priokly-pcai' j they seemed to bo in good 
health, although iu poor condition. 

At my request priokly-pear was given tliem witli a little meal 
scattered over it ; they ate ravenoasly, and seemed to enjoy it. From 
information received, it appears that each, animal gets a daily allow- 
ance of 40 lbs. with 1 lb. of rice straw. 

So far I see no reason why cattle should not bo able to subsist on 
piickly-pcar, if it is properly pepaaed and administered whilst they 
ai'o in a condition to stand the change. If they ore allowed to be- 
come very much emaciated an addition of a small quantity of grass 
or grain might be necessary. Their not liking it at first is due, 
probably, to its peculiar taste; this may ho easily overcome by a 
little patience and judicious mauagoment. 

As you have so kindly placed one or two animals at my disposal 
for expiimeut, I purpose visiting your establishment again for fur- 
ther inquiries. 


3-8 2 
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This report was communicated to collectors of all 
distressed districts ; and it was impressed upon officers 
that every endeavour should bo made to spread the 
knowledge of the utility of the plant as fodder, 

A. large number of most interesting reports were, 
in August 1877, sent to the Board of Revenue, and 
were summarised for the Government of India. After 
desci'ibing the circumstances under which Messrs, 
Harvey arid Sabaputhy initiated the effort, the Addi- 
tional Secretary to Government goes on to say: — ‘ On 
the 18th of January, the collector of Unddapah informed 
the Board of Revenue that he saw no way of keeping 
the cattle alive, except by making the feeding of them 
with prickly-pcar a famine work; and he asked that he 
sh<juld be allowed to form depbts for feeding the cattle, 
and to supply tho labour and instruments, which cost 
only a couple of annas, gratis. In their proceedings of 
the 24th Jauuar 3 ', the Board approved of tho expoi'i- 
ment to the extent of an outlay of 500 rupees, the 
result to be reported after a month. This Government 
being disposed to gh’e the experiment a more extended 
trial, authorised the Board to instruct all collectors of 
districts, where fodder for cattle was not procurable, to 
try the experiment within the limit laid down by the 
Board for Cuddapah. In the case of Madui’a only was 
the purchase of animals on which to try the experiment 
sanctioned. Some, however, were also purchased in 
Coimbatore. 

‘ With their proceedings of the 24th May, the Board 
submit the reports called for from the collectors. Re- 
ports have been received from the districts as shown in 
the margin,^ Of these fonrteen districts the collectors 
of Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Ristna report that, ns 

^ 1 , Kifetna, 3, Nellore. 3. Ouddapah. 4. Knniool. 6. Noiftli Aroot, 
e. Tanjore. 7. TrioMnopoly, 8. Srndura, 9. Tinnevojly. 10. Salou* 
11, Malatar. 13, jBollary, 13, OMiifflepat, 14, Ooimtatore. 
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olher fodder was available and was not likely to fail, 
the experiment was not made by them. From North 
Arcot the collector reports that the experiment could 
not be tried owing to press of other work. In Tinne- 
velly and Malabar there is no prickly-pear. No par- 
ticulars of the experiments as to cost, numbers fed, etc. 
are given for the districts of Nellore, Bellary, Salem, 
Chingleput and Coimbatore. In all these districts, how- 
ever, sufficient data on which to form a general con- 
clusion have been obtained. 

‘ The unanimous opinion of the collectors may he 
stated to be that, if gradually accustomed to this food, 
cattle will eat the cactus with relish, and will thrive on 
it after a little time. Owing, however, to the great 
labour and consequent cost involved in its preparation, 
together with the extremely disagreeable nature of the 
labour itself, it is never likely to be largely, or indeed 
at all, resorted to except in times of great pressure and 
want of forage. The cultiYatorB generally arc much 
adverse to its use on the ground that it causes diarrhoea 
and dysentery, but without sufficient ground apparently, 
according to the reports. In many instances, however, 
some impression has been made on their prejudices, 
though it is expected to pass away quickly. 

‘ The experiments have been carefully and system- 
atically caiTied out and reported only in three dis- 
tricts, and the results are tabulated below : — 


nistriotb 

Ko.of 

feBcUng 

depots 



Hinlire cost of 
experiment, in- 
dnding feeding 
InsUamenti. 

Daily coet 
per head 
ftd 

Ouddapah . . . 

6 

114 

32 

248*11 2 

lao 

Kninool ..... 

1 

87 

08 

480 14 11 


Madura ..... 

S 

13 

42 

S212 11 9 



^ Goat Mg!h, aa hill graaa was expasaive. The caotna had to he brought 
a long way. * Of this auin, Ra. 171 12 0 was paid for the cetlle, 
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‘ From these figures it will be seen that the cost 
per head daily, which represents almost eiitiroly the 
cost of the labour necessary for the preparation of the 
plant, is so great as to pi’cclucle its inlrodnction as 
fodder generally. In Mr. Bobertson’s Farm report for 
1876 (pages 57 to 60) it is similarly shown that the 
fodder is costly, and its use suited to times of extra- 
ordinary pressure only. 

‘ The ration given in Cuddapah was at first 30 to 
35 lbs. of the cactus per head. This it was subsequently 
found necessary to increase to 40 lbs. per head. In 
Kurnool the ration seems throughout to have been 
from 20 to 22 lbs. of the cactus and 4 lbs. of hill grass. 
In Madura the ration is not distinctly stated, but two 
men ore said to bo able to prepare enough caotns for 
8 beasts. It does not, however, seem to have been the 
only fodder used. Whci’e cattle are fed on the cactus 
alone a ration amounting to 40 lbs. per head must be 
given. The quantit)'’ which a man can prepare daily is 
stated at 60 lbs. 

‘ Two methods of prepainug the plant wore tried. 
Under the first the thorns were removed by roasting, 
but this mode of preparation proved a failure in the 
Ohingleput and Coimbatore districts, whore alone it 
was tried. The second method is removing tho thorns 
with pincers, and cutting the leaves into pieces, about 
an inch square, with a knife made for the purpose. 
The leaf should be given half stm-dried, or else should 
be carefully wiped. It should not be much handled as, 
if it is so, a glutinous substance exudes which is dis- 
tateftil to the cattle, and to it is ascribed slight dysen- 
tery or diarrhoea which prevailed in one camp. The 
leaf has, at first, in many instances, to he forcibly in- 
troduced into the animal’s mouth, and has in all cases 
to be mixed with sa3,t and bran or oil-cake or some 
such other bait before it will eat jA voluntarily.’ 
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In Mysore the experience gniiicd was satisfactory. 
The Deputy-Commissioner of Ohittaldroog said : — 

‘ Tlia Pavagada Taluk Amildai- kas ksen moat auoeeasful in kis 
attempts; several animals lie began to feed on Beoember 12 are now 
reported to be quite fat, and that ike owners of somo of tkem kavo 
removed tkem. 

‘ My own experiments have been more limited, but, on the wkole, 
successful. I have found that, if the priokly-pear is burnt sufficiently 
to remove all thorns and well washed, animals eat it with gi-eodinosa. 
I have tried the experimont on my own animals, and also upon a 
Govemmenli Arurut Mahal hull — the latter has keen entirely fed 
upon it for the lost three months, and, although not in such good 
condition as grass or straw fed cattle, ho has thrived hitherto re- 
markably well. This animal has been under my own observation, 
and in my own compound, 

‘ It may be interesting to remark that, in a village in the Doderi 
taluk, a small portion of this plant was sot on iiro by somo viUagors, 
the thoj-ns only being buimt up, hut, as soon as this had heou done, 
some six or oight head of cattle mode a rush at it and ute it up. I 
only regret that the supply is so scarce, as there is no other plant that 
appears to answer the purposes of fodder.’ 

For exccptioital seaaonts, and for these only, the 
cactus known as prickly-pear would seem to he of great 
service. 




THE MOETALITY ABISINQ 
EBOM THE FAMINE 




THE MORTALITY ARISING 
FROM THE FAMINE. 


Whilst the proofs of this work are passing through the 
press enquiries nre in progress regni’ding the mortality 
in the famine districts. It will be some time before all 
the evidence which has been obtained can be collected 
and trustworthy results deduced. Meanwhile, the 
Government of India have courteously ])laccd at the 
disposal of tbo author certain documents, upon which 
a judgment may be founded. They are quoted below. 

NOTE ON THE BOMBAY TEST OENHXTS. 

By Ool. Mbwuuan, II.E. 

Tho ceiistis was taken on the 19tli of Jannaiy 1878. The general 
census of 1872 was taken on the Blst of February. The times of 
year selected on the two occasions oorrespond suffidontly to prevent 
any ordinary annnnl movement among the population from vitiating 
a comparison between the results of tho two cemsuses. 

Nine CoHeotorates were affected more or less severely by the 
famine, but it was not considered noces'jary to take a census in all of 
these. The hve districts in which, according to returns received from 
the Sanitai’y pommissioner, the mortality had, during the nine months 
ending with September 1877, been highest, were chosen. These were, 
in order according to the height of the rate of mortality in each, 
Kal'idgi, Dhaiwar, Bolgaum, Satara, Sholapur. 

The period of nine months mentioned above was taken, as January 
1877 was considered to be the Jirst month in which the death-rate 
could possibly ha\e been affected by the soaroity, and as September 
was the last month for which returns were ava£able. Had a sdootion 
of the five worst districts been made not on tho basis of tho mortuary 
rpturns but on tho general infoimatron in the hands of Gpvei'nment, 
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the only chfTorenoo wonld hn,vo boon that Poona wonUl luvo boon siib- 
btitutecl for Satara. 

Within tho five diatrictfl, Uluivs woi-e eoloototl in tliih viso : in 
order to know the worst, tho talnk in which tho death into appooiod 
to have been highest was chosen, and in oidoi’ to hnvo an estimato of 
the effect of the famino on the wholo population of tho disti ict, that 
taluk was chosen in which the deatli-rate had been most no<u,’ly iden- 
tical with the death-rate of the diskicb. Tho taluks in which the 
death-rate was shown ns tho highest in each district woio, Sangohi in 
Sholapur, Mon in Satara, Bagnlkot in Kaladgi, Athni in Bclganin, 
and lion in Dhaiwar. And tho taluks m which tho rate of 
mortality moat nearly agreed with that of tho distiict were, Madha 
in Sholapur, Khatau in Sotara, Bndami in Kaladgi, Sampgaou in 
Belgaum, and Kod in Dharwnr. 

Of those ten taluks accordingly a census has boon taken. And 
the method of solootion having boon ns ahovo desoiibod, it follows that 
it would be meaningless to oonibino, in tho way of aggregation, tho 
results pertaining to the fiist group of five kiluks witli tho.so of tho 
second group, oi indeed to take tho nggrognto of tho rnsnUs belonging 
to tho first five taluks at all. Tho Totnrns of each of theso taluks 
must be looked at individually : thoir purpose is to sbmv how fm* tho 
population of each distiict has lioeu nlfoctod liy tho fainino in that 
sub-division in which, as was conjocturoil, tho offoct of tho fiunino was 
greatest — ^though, os is explained below, they cannot in all cases bo 
accepted os indioating this, Ou tho other hand, tho second group of 
taluks having been sdeotod each ns the avoi’ago reprosonUlivo of its 
district, the results in thoir case, it was expocLod, might have boon 
combined to furnish an estimate of the effect of tlio fkmino on the 
whole population of the livo districts. But though at the time of 
selecting the worst and the mean taluks it was thought host to ho 
guided by the mortuaiy returns, the results of the census tend to 
show that those retuma did not famish the vmy best guide. In the 
oases of Sholapur and Kaladgi the taluks seleoted os average ones 
appear from the census to have sufibied much more than those sup- 
posed to be the worat. But it is to be noticed that in these two oases 
the selection of worst taluks made on the basis of the mortuary 
retuma is not the same as would have been made if the i-ooorded 
accounts of the condition of the taluks only had been considered, 
while in those oases in which the mortuary returns coriespond with 
the general accounts of the taluks, the census returns also are found 
to agree, Thus in the districts of Satara, Belgaum and Dharwar, the 
taluks of Man, Athni and Bon respectively ato indicted as l^he worst 
as ■^ell by the accounts reoeiyed of the failure of erops, &o., as by tho 
mortuary returns, But in. Sholapur it is the very taluk (Madha) 
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selootod by tho mortuary retuins, as an average one, that the reports 
at the clobe of 18 70 showed to be tho worst of all. Madha was the 
only taluk in Sholapm in which the outturn of both Idtaa'if and rabi 
crops was estimated as nothing. Of tho taluks of Kniadgi worse 
accounts were given of three othorathan of either Bagidkot or Badami. 
Tho returns of the taluks of the second gi’onp therefoi'o must bo taken, 
like those of the first, each by itself. And in judging of the returns 
of tho ton taluks it can safely be assumed only in tho case of Man, 
Athni and Bon that the taluk in question is the womt of its district, 
though that is probably true also in the case of Madha. Of the 
other taluks Sangola may be taken as one of the worst three in 
Sholapor, Khatau as one of the worst four in Satara ; Bagalkot was 
a little below tbo average, and Badami — except in tho matter of 
prices— one of tho host in Kaladgi; the aooonnts of Sompgaon ai'e 
conflicting, as its crops were estimated to bo among tbe best in the 
district, while as regards i-ainfall and prices it was amongst tho worst; 
Kod was ono of the best districts in Dharwar. 

Tho pirrpoao of tho census being merely to ascertain to what 
extent tbo growth of tho popnlatioir had been elieckod by tbo famino, 
it was deemed rumocesaaj'y to make tho census meet all tho rot[uiro- 
mouls of tho elaborate roturria oallodfor on tbo occasion of tho gcneriil 
census. Ollior reasons of simplifying tho work as much as possible 
were tlie long and trying labours the district offiem’s ond thoh’ suboiv 
dinatoB had just undergone and tho wish to obtain the results of tho 
census while faniiue and famino policy were still prominent objects 
in tho deliberations of the Indian Governments. Accordingly those 
of the statements prescribed for the general census of 1872 which 
are nob addressed to matters liable to be immerliately influenced by 
famine have been on this occasion omitted, and no classifications of 
the population have boon made except those according to (1) sex, (2) 
age, (3) religion in so far- as tho divisions connote race, (4) condition 
as judged from the style of house dvndt in, and (5) occupation in so 
far as it is agricultural or not. As regards the classification according 
to ages, the same divisions of age have bean observed as in 1872. As 
regards religion, tbe numbers of Buddhists and Christians in the 
districts in question, were too small for it to be worth while to main* 
tain them ns separate classes — ^indeed it was only on account of the 
numbers of these classes in Burma and Madras that they were so 
distingnishod in, 1872 — so only Hindus and Muhammadans have 
been shown separately and the few others remaining counted to- 
gether. 

" The results of tbe census now taken are set forth in certain tables, 
and, to faeilitate comparison, the corresponding figmus of the census 
of 1872 are set out in parallel lines throughout the tables, the dif- 
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forenee iu each case being shown in a third line bolow. Tn some 
points — ^bnt fortunately points of less importance — no comparison is 
practicable, as difTeront standards have boon adopted or somo of the 
insti notions difibreully interpi-eted on the two occasions, and indoed 
in difierent districts and diObrent taluks of the same district on the 
same occasion. Thus a oompaiison of the number of enclosurob with 
the number of houses shows that tho definition of enolosnre has in 
somo oases been misundei-stood. A oompaiison of the number of 
houses of tho bettei’ sort in 1872 with tho number in 1878 shows 
th.it in some cases a different standard of quality has been taken. 
Again in both talulcs of Bolgaum and in Madha of Sholapim somo 
classes not counted as Hindus in 1872 have obviously been counted 
as such in 1878. And lastly the number given as the totiil agricul- 
tuv.il population is, in many instances in the I'eturns of 1872 and in 
the case of Kaladgi in 1878, obviously too small in comparison with 
the number of male agriculturists above 20 yoara of ago. But those 
disorepancios do not interfero witii tho moro impoitant olyocls of tho 
census. The salient points indicated by tho different tables lU’O con* 
sideied in tho following pai-agniphs. 

The fii-bt table shows that with the exception of tho taluk of Kod 
iu Dharwai' whore there is a slight inovonso, tlioi-o has boon a diminu- 
tion in the population of evory tsduk since 1872. Of tlio population 
recorded in 1872 the porcontago of diminution for onoh taluk is given 
below 


Saugola ..... 

. 8 per coni. 

Hadha ..... 

. li) „ 

Hau 

■ 12 „ 

Klialau 

. 10 „ 

BogaUiot 

• 11 » 

Bodomi 

• 20 „ 

Athni 

• 18 >, 

Sampgaou 

• 4 

Eon 

■ 7 » 


Tn Kod an increase of 1'7 is shown on tho popnlaiaon of 1872. 

This is briefly the result of the census just token, but an examina- 
tion of the detailed returns is necessary to a proper understanding of 
its Bignifloance. 

In the second table the people ore classified (1) according as they 
live in houses of the better or of inferior sort, (2) according to sex, 
and (3) according as they we Hindus, Muhammadans or of some 
other denomination. 

_ rf 

That the poorer people should suffer from the scardty more than 
those in better condition is axiomatic, but the table fuimishosno 
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moans of compailng iho ratios of diminution of tho two divisions, as 
the classificatiou of houses has not boon regular. 

An examination of columns 7 aaid 8 of this table discloses that 
the numbor of males has diminislied a great deal more than tho num- 
lier of females. This is ti-ue of every talult oxcopt Kod, where there 
has been no dimiuuiion, and whei'e such incroa'-e as there has been 
is more among males than females. The exception is important as 
indicating, so far as it goes, that Ure difference in tlie rates of diminu- 
tion of maJes and femalos is really due to a cause relating to famine — 
the cause boing found to bear its result in every taluk except that in 
which the influence of tho famine was least. The percentage of 
diminution in the number-s of each sex in each of tho nine other 
taluks is drown below : — 



As there is no known reason why the male population dionld decrease 
much, if at all, faster than tho female, whoroas it is probable that 
men go further in search of occupation than women, the deduction 
to he drawn appears to be that part of the diminution of poprrlatron 
the censns shows in this respect is due to migration only. 

Tho third table shows, separately for males and females, the popu- 
lation divided into nine dasses according to age. Comparing the 
results with those of the census of 1872 it ■wiU he seen that iJrero is 
a veny great diminution in the numben's of very young obildi’en, 
an increaso in tbe numbers of older ohildren and persons up to 20 
yeaa-s of age, a slight diminution in those betwo^ 20 and 40 years of 
ago, a more con.siJorablo diminution of those above 40, and a gimt 
diminution in those aboyo 60 years of age. Or, stating the results in 
greater detail, tho diminution in the number of infants under one 
ye. 1 T of age varies from 23 por cent, in Kod to 73 per cent, in Badami ; 
that in the children between one and six years of age fibm 13 per 
cent, irf Man to 41 per cent in Bogalkot. The number of chilclrer* 
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between 6 and 12 bns increased in aevon out of the ton taluks. So 
also the persons between 12 and 20 years of ago have inci'eased in 
seven out of tho ton tahiks. But those between 20 and 30 ain 
fowor in eight taluks ; those betwoon 30 and 40 fewer in seven taluks; 
those between 40 and 60 fewer in nine talrdis, the percontage of 
diminntiou rising to 21 per cent, in Man ; those botwetsn 60 and 60 
are fewer in eight taluks, the percentage rising to 28 per cent, in 
Badami; and those above 60 years of age are fewer in edght out of 
the ten taluks, the percentage of diminution amounting to 67 per 
cent, in the Man taluk. 

Now, it is well known that in ordinary years the diminution 
among the very young and the very old is very much more than 
among those of intermediate ages; and m a year- of famino, such 
diminution would ho oven much moro moiked than in ordinary years. 
Tlie rogisti-ation during 1877, tho i-ecords of which aro now complete, 
fully hears this out. 

In 1872 it was computed that tho death-rate lunountod to 3‘667 
per cent, of the whole population of the Presidon(^ of Bombay, 
whereas in 1877 it amounted to 3*876 per cent,, imd in tlio niiro 
affected distidcls to 6*447 por cent, of tho popxilation of thoso districts, 
indicoting large mortality; hub, oven asBummg a deiith-rafo hnsod 
upon the loss of very young ohUdi'en, which is tho most unfavourahlo 
Aiew of the case, tho oensiis of 1878 most distinctly indioates very 
Lu’go migration fi*oin Madha and Jlfubuni, a fact borne out by tho 
reports of tho Distviot Offioers, considerahlo migration from Man, 
Khat.nu, Bngalkot and Athni and somo migration into Kod. 

It is imposaihle to state prociscly what propoi’tion of the loas 
exhibited by tlie census of 1878 is duo to excess deaths from 1872 to 
1876, to excess deaths during 1877, and to migration out of tho 
distressed districts, but an examination of the calculations and specu- 
lations i^ven iir tho appendix to this note will tend to throw some 
light, at any rate, upon the subject. 


APPENDIX TO COLONEL MEKBIMAN’S NOTE. 

Tho death-rate for; tho Avhole Presidency rvas in 1877=38*76 per 
1,000 of population. 

Tho death-rato of each class was during the same year — 


Infants under 1 - , . 

140*43 

poi; 

1,000 

Ohrldren from 1 to 12 

28*76 



Adults „ 12 to 50 

26‘Q4 



Old people above 60 . . . 

126 72 


1) 


1 
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Taking the ratio of inci-onse ns 1 per cent, por annum, tho popula- 
tion at tlio beginning of 1878 ought to have been 6T5 por cojit. greater 
than ahowu by the census of 1872. 

One Table (F) shows the loss ]!)or 1,000 of each class in each taint, 
and the question comes what proportion of this loss, if any, is duo to 
migration. It may be reasonably supposed that whatevoi' portion of 
the loss is due to death, in such portion the respoclive losses of each 
class would approximate to that shown above, arid that the special 
conditions giving rise to increased mortality in 1877 would tend I’ather 
to raise than to lower the loss of in&nts and old people, as compai'ed 
with the loss of children and adults. 

Another Table (G) is obtained by dividing the loss per 1,000 of 
each class by the figmes given above. Wbere the figures under the 
columns chUdicn and adults exceed the figures tmder the colirmns in- 
fants and old people, we must either suppose that the special conditions 
above referred to camsedincroased mortality among children and adults 
as coiuparod with infants and old people, or, what is move ronsonable, 
that a portion of the loss waa due to migration of childron and adults, 
and the gi-eatov tho difTorcnce hotwoon tho figm-es tho gi'oator such mi- 
gration. IlofoiTing to this table, it rvill bo seen that tho figiu-os under 
childi’on and adults exceed thoaoundesr infants and old pooplo in great- 
est proportion in the taluks of Bfldimi and Mridlra, indicating that a 
largo povtioir of tho loss of population of these two taluks was duo to 
migration. BddAini shows the higliest loss rote for chiklron and nearly 
tire highest loss rate for old people, indicating a large moitslity ns well 
as much migration. Moro or less migration is also indicated from 
the following taluks ; — ^Mdn, Khalau, Bdgalkot, and Athni. No mi- 
gration is indicated fl'om Sdngola; hero the loss is probably due to 
mortality, what proportion in 1877 and what in previous yeai-s it is 
impossible to say. The same remarks apply to Eon. On the other 
hand, the figui-os indicate migration into Kod ; hence the iudicationa 
are — 

Large migration from Biiddmi and Mddha. 

Less migration from Mdn, Khatau, Bdgalkot, and Athni. 

No migration indicated from Sdngola and Eon. 

Migration into Kod. 

If the taluks are placed in order of their loss-rate, wo have — 

1st.— Bdddmi 264:*n, Mddha 245T5. 

2nd.— Athni 187-10, Mdn 171*72, ' Bdgalkot 169-29, Khatau 
1D3-14. 

3rd.— Eon 127-64, Sampgaon 98-78, Sdngola 92-66. 

4bh.— Kod 41-68, 
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As a speoTilation, to tlie anioimt of migmtion from ouch talut, 
wc may proceed as follows : 

Assuming that the loss-rate of diildron and adults, in excess of that 
for infanta and old people, represente migiutioii, we find that in bho 
six taluks named this amounted to 


M&dha . 12,091 individuals = loss per 1,000 of populu' 


lion of the taluk 

« . 

• 

. • 

iiO'oe 

B&dAml 

10,081 

if 


a 

88-09 

B&golkot . 

8,861 

if 


tf 

71-39 

Khalau 

4,211 

it 


if 

48-40 

Atbni 

6,010 

fi 


if 

41-16 

Alan 

1,786 

V 


it 

2(5-71 


These figures ai’e obtained by taking tlie liighest of the two figures 
under infanta and old people, i e., the figure mider infants in every 
taluk except Khatau, and deducting it from the figmes under children 
and adults j the remainders multipb'ed by 28'76 and 25’34 respectively 
give loss per 1,000 of children and adults due to migration, and these, 
calculated on the numbers of each class, give tlie loss of individuids. 

But it is fair to suppose that the aotual migi'ation was higher than 
the numberB shown above for the following reasons 

1st. — ^The migration rate is oalonlaiod above on Iho prosnuiptLon 
tbnt tho speoial oanaos pi-evoiling in J 877 caused mcvonsod 
mortahty of all daases alike. Now table G. shows tlmt in 
every tnluk except one CKhatnxr) and one (MAn) whore tho 
losses are equal, the loss of old people was less than that of 
infante, fi-om which it may be prosumed, tliat of the two 
classes (infants and old people) Ukoly to Buffer most, tho in- 
fants sufifered in greater proportion than tho old people. 

2nd. — ^Migration of children and adults would, in all pi-obabilitj^ 
bo acoompanied by migration of infants and old people, of 
which no notice has been taken in the ealonlation. 

We may attempt to eliminate the error from the first of these two 
causes by repeating the ealonlation just made, employing the mean of 
the figures in Table G. under infants and old people in place of the 
highest of the two figures ; modifying the calculation in this way, we 
get the following migration rates t — 


MAdha . 

14,802 mdivid.aals— loss per 1,000 , 

134-10 

Badomi , 

12,962 

ft it • 

100-70 

Bfigalkot , 

13,006 

» ft • 

117-00 

!Ehatau . 

8,181 

8,261 

ff )t • 

93-40 

Atlini , 

tf * 

67-86 

MAn 

1,786 

a tf • 

26-71 

Sampgaon . 

4,021 

t) tt * 

86-26 


The recorded death-rate during 1877 in the m'nA affected dtetriots 
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was Sd’TT per 1,000, and. ilw death-rate of each clabs in the earao dis- 
tricts wn& — 


Infanta iindei' 1 . . . . 178 10 per 1,000 

Children 1 to 12 . . . 42'0] „ „ 

Adults 12 to 60 . . . 36'85 „ „ 

Old people over 60 . . . 176'16 „ „ 

Repeating the last cnlctdation, emplojdng these figures instead of 
the figures for the wholo Prcsidenoy, we got the following migration 


Mddha, lose per 1,000 .... 122*79 

Bddami „ .... 01*82 

BAgalkot „ .... 116*82 

Khatau „ .... 06*46 

Athni .... 60 07 

Mdu „ .... 22*70 

Sampgaou „ .... 27*98 


It will ho noticed that in two oases, RAg.dkotanrl Sampgaou, these 
estimated inigi*ation rates, if deiluotod from tho total loss-inio, give 
figures holow the leourded doath-tato in the taluk. But tho inigi ation 
rates deducted from the loss-ratos only give tho excess loss which has 
taken place in each taluk during Uio six years ouding January 1 878, 
over and above that duo to tlio loss by average mortalily during tiro 
same period; three causes may have boon in operation to produce this 
excess loss. 

1st. — Migration of infants and old people ncoompanyiirgmigrathrg 
children and adrrlts, of wliich, inthe pr*©vious calculations, no 
notice has been taken. 

2nd. — Excess mortality during the five years ending January 1877. 

3rd. — Excess mortality diuing the year ending Januai’y 1878, 

What proportion of the excess loss is attributable to each of these 
heads it is not possible to say. 


The conclusions come to by the Bombay Govern- 
ment is that this new and partial census leaves the 
question of mortality from famine very much in the 
same doubtful state as before, but that, so far as the 
Governor iu Council can judge, the following conclu- 
sions may be formed ; — 

1st. — That the new census taken in the talnks 
or tracts of country selected as the worst or most 
distressed by the famine does seem to show a dimi- 
■ nution of the population. 

0 0 2 
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2nd. — That this diminution is in a considerablo 
degree apparent only, as arising from migration, 
and partly real, as arising from mortality. 

3rd. — That the mortality arose partly from 
siclaiess other than famine — sickness extending 
not only throughout the year 1877, that is, the 
year ol famine, but also throughout the two previous 
years 1876 and 1875, which were not years of 
famine — and partly also from famine. 

4th.— That the mortality arising from famine 
itself camiot be exactly estimated, but probably 
it was not considerable, or was rather comparatively 
inconsiderable. 


MADEAS* 

The partial census in the famine districts of Madras wns taken, 
on the 16th March, 1878, in one taluk out of each of the six sevew'ly 
steiokon distiicts of Bellary, Kumool, Ouddnpah, Nolloj'o, Ooiuiha- 
tore, and Chingleput, and in all the nine tnluka vhich constitnlo the 
district of Salem , a census -was also taken in one taluk out of each 
of the cUsU-icts of Kistna, Tiichinopoly, aucl Tinnevolly, in parts of 
■which some distress ■was felt, but in paits of which tho crops wex-e 
saved by irrigation, and in one taluk of Tajyore, throughout almost 
the ■whole of which the crops were saved by irrigation from tho 
Oauvery river. The results of the census were as follows : — 



Population as par 
Crasns of 


F^resntagD 

In tta 

Novamter, 

1811. 

Marsh, 

1878. 

Difieranoe. 

diilhreuceon 

oiirinnl 

popnlation 

Six taluks of the rix 
veiy distoassed dia- 
tiicts - - . 

869,132 

780,980 

-119,143 

minus IS 

Nine toLukg of ■the Ss.- 
lem district 

1,977,084. 

1,669,896 

-417,138 

« 21 

Three taluks of the three 
alightly distressed dis- 
■Uiota - - - 

496,702 

628,674 

+ 31,872 

plus 6 

One taluk of the Taii> 
jore district 

221,740 

242,999 

+ 21,260 

» 9 
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No I'oviow of tlie&e figui'es had heou vccoivcd fiom tho Madras 
Govemmout cnvly in July, whou these pages loft India; but Sir 
Michael Kennedy had furnished tlie Government of India with re- 
marks upon the results of the pai-tiisl census. He oonsidei'B that the 
diminution of the population must be due to the effect of migtation, 
of ium-eased mortality, of diminished hiiths ; or to a combination of 
all those three causes. No dguros, even approximate, are available to 
show the extent to which emigration has taken place from the famine 
districts. Tho number of emigrants by sea from the Madras Piusi- 
dency to Burma, Ceylon, and elsewhere is shown by the returns from 
sea-poits to have been 287,482 during the 14 months of famine, as 
compared with 166,143, tho average number for a coii'esponding 
period in ordinary times ; that is to say, the emigration by sea nearly 
doubled during the famine. But there is notlnng to show how many 
of these emigrants camo from the famine districta, or from the parti- 
cular taluks in which tho recent census was taken. Agiun, there is 
no available information rogarding the gmat exodus of population 
from tho famine distiiots to tho neighbouring tracts in Mnlahax', Tan- 
jore, Qanjam, .and parts of Tinnevelly and Kistaa, w'horo drought h(ul 
oomparntivoly litUo effoot. Tlio figures of the recent census show 
that the diminution among tho mules of ton yeai's old and upwai'ds 
has been considerably greater than among women of the same age. 
Sir Miohaol Kennedy points out that there was no reason why men 
should have died from famine more rapidly than women, while it is 
quite probable that men would migrate more readily than women. 
Ho considers that this oxcess diminntion among men tends to show 
that the total munber of peisons migrating from the famine tracts 
must have been very large, and that a part at any rate of the decrease 
of population must be due to emigration. He shows that a part of 
tho diminution must be due to the decrease hi births; for ihe i-eturns 
(coufesaedly imperfect ns yet) of bhths for the 16 famine taluks, iu 
which the census has now been taken, give a decrease of 32,054 births 
as compared with, the average of ordinary years. Pmthev he shows 
that, according to the monthly returns of mortality, a great part of 
the loss of population was due to unusual epidemics of cholera, small' 
pox, and fever, whidi swept off in those 16 taluks 149,053 persons, 
compared with an average mortality of 32,909 from these diseases ns 
returned during the years 1870-75. 

The table, given later ou, regarding the results of the partial 
census in Madi'as, takes the normal incremcint of the population to be 
per cent. poi‘ annum. And some of the subsidiary statements 
forwarded by the Government of Bombay assume the normal increase 
of the population to be one per cent, per annum. If it be assumed 
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that any 6tich increase really occurreLl during the years 1872-75, 
before the disti'oss began, then tlip actual loss of population atti i biitablo 
to famine will be proportionately larger. Sir Michael Kennedy in 
his memorandum * shows that tho excess of registered births over 
registeind deaths, according to the returns published by the Madras 
Government, gave a normal incimse of population at the rate of ‘2 
per cent, per annum in the 16 talnks during the period of 1872-76; 
and he considers that there is no sufficient ground for the assumption 
that the population of the Madras Presidency incieases at the rate of 
1^ per cent, per annum. It appears to the Government of India that 
no absolute certainty has yet been attained leg.u’dmg tho normal 
increase of population in India. The Madras Oensus Report of Decem- 
ber 1873 shows (pp. 11-13) that, according to four censuses taken 
from 1861 to 1871, the annual rate of incieaso ranged from 0'74 
per cent, during the earliest to 3‘02 per cent, during the liiiost 
period. But the writer of tho report (Dr. Oornish) rojocis these 
deduced rates of increase, and hoick that tho figures merely prove 
the earlier censuses to have been imperfect. In tlio North- Western 
Provinces a detailed census has been taken on sciontifio princijiles 
moi'e oflen than in other pai-ts of India. The report of tho 1H71 
census for the North-Western Provinces shows (pngo 2 of vol. i. of 
tho report) the annual increase of population to have boon 0'52 per 
cent., as compared with an incroa&o in Groat Britain of 0'66 during 
the ten years 1861-1861. The Oensus Report of tho Bombay Pinsi- 

* Sic Michael Kennedy’s condusions have boon formulated thus ! — 

(1.) That looking to general oonsidoi'ationB, to the records of hhths and 
deaths, and to the census results as to the number of erisfiug houses, there 
has not been an increase of population siaoe 1671 at tho rate of per cent, 
per annum} that, in oil probaMity, any increase that may have tten place 
does not exceed ‘2 per cent, per annum} and that there may possibly have 
been a deorease of numbers. 

(2.) That a large portion of the apparent loss of population shown by 
the lost census is due to migraiion. What the number of absentee mi- 
grants actually was, it is not practicable to determine ■, but that, on a con- 
sideration of the aoLaal number of reddent moles and females over 10 years 
of age, found in tho distiiots, the number may fairly be assumed to be about 
860,000. 

(8.) That cholera, small-pox, and fever account for nearly frds of the 
excess mortoli^ during the period between tho ktter part of 1876 and the 
and of PehruMy 1878. 

(4.) That the loss of popidalion, not thus accounted for, amounts to 
aboat 68,200, or to less than 2i per cent } some, but not all, of which loss 
may be attributable to the distress that has prevailod 
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<loiicy of JanuniT', 1874 (i)p. 72-74 mul 2,86-247), shows tlio cbfliiced 
rate of increase in tlio population to be 0'54 per cout. per niinum. 
Probably, until Ibo infoi-mntion on this subject is more complete, the 
normal increase of an Indian population might bo token at between 
0'6 and 0‘6 per cent. At this rate the population would double itself 
within 130 years. As pointed out by the Bombay Government, parts 
of the comiti'y were afflicted by epidemic diseases during 1875 and 
1876, and during those yeai'S the supposed normal rate of increase 
may not have been maintained. But daring the years 1872-1876, or 
four years, some increase of the population must, it may be believed, 
have occurred. And the apparent, as well as the actual loss of popula- 
tion, during these two sad years of famine, must be proportionately 
increased above the dgiu-es shown or suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 

There is still much uncertainty as to the munhers who have 
migrated, and who may return to their homes. The figures for the 
several taluks, both in tho Bombay and in tire Madi*as Presidency, 
show remarkable diflbroncea botwcou tho percentages of apparent loss 
of population ; and it is not possible to say over what proportion of 
the famine countiy the higher, tho medium, or the lower percentages 
of deGmase in the population extend. 

Tlie statement alluded to will te found in the tables 
appended. 

Upon the figures given in those tables the Madras 
correspondent of the wrote to that journal in May 
last, as follows : — 

The census operations were completed on the night of Mai’oh 14, 
and were of a simple character, but, of course, involved a preliminary 
numbering of the houses and people, leaving the correction of the 
house schedules for the night of March 14. The results were sent 
down to Madras for tabulation, and this work has just been com- 
ploted by Mr, Kalyana Sondara Ohettiar, a gentleman who acquired 
his experience of census tabulation in 1871, when the last Madras 
census was taken. On this occasion every village in a district was 
separately numbered, and the district tables ^ow the particulars of 
population for every one of the 66,000 villages of the Presidonoy, 
In this way it was easy for the tabulator of the famine census to diow 
the loss or gain of population in each village, and this practice was 
followed in the tables, which will hereafter talce a prominent place in 
the history of the famine, I should only weary you if I attempted 
to give particulars. The main facta brought out by this statistical 
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onqiuvy nvo tluit tlio do.itli rogwkMiioii, ns nil nloiig conlouded by 
the Saniituy Uonimhsiouor, did uol it'pvosoni ike jeal mortality of 
tlie fiuniuo. According to tbo osLiuiated poyubition nt the end of 1870, 
tho loshoi in tho fiiniiue yeni- have boon ns follows : — Bellary, 21 pei* 
cont. ; Kimiool, 27 per cent, j Ouddapnh, 26 per* cent. ; Kellore, 21 
per cent. ; Coimbatore, 17 per cent. ; Ohinglepnt, 10 per cent. Tho 
Salem district, as I have ali-eady said, was numbei’ed throughout. Its 
estimated population in 1876 was 2,120,860. The actual population 
on March 14, 1878, was 1,669,876 — ^ihat is, there were 669,956 souls 
in this ono district, or nearly 27 per cent, of the people, unaccounted 
for. And I wish you to remember that in this Salem district the 
famine distress is not yet over, nor will it be for some months j so 
that the half a million and odd of Idle two millions of population does 
not represent the whole of the fearful life-waste of the Ihmino. 

But I have said tlint a trial census was also made in some dis- 
tricts in which thoiu had been no nctnnl famino, and the results are 
of tlm highest valvio in coiTobonition of the figm’es of the worst 
fmniiao districts. For instance, iir tho followng districts thoro was an 
incronso over tho eslimntod iiojitdalion, as follows Kistnn, 6‘1 2 )er 
cent, j T«i\joi'o, 1 ‘7 per cont. j and in llie sul^joiued distiicts thei'e was 
ft very slight docvotiso ; — Ti'iohinopoly, 2’9 per cent.; Tinnevelly, l-ft 
per cent. But in all thoso four districts tho population of 1878 was 
above that of 1871, Uiough in two of them not quite equal to the 
‘ estimated’ jioiiulatiou. It has been assumed throughout that an 
Indum population grows normally at tho rate of I'J per oeut. per 
annum, and this jiroportion is within the mark in ordinary times ; 
but we have now the moat convinoing testimany that the death-rate 
indications throughout the famine were right, and that no Govern- 
ment can in future afford to neglect the warnings afforded by such 
testimony. The Government of India must already be aware that 
any famine policy which allows one-fourth of the population to die 
can hardly be put forth as a policy to be followed on future oecasionB. 
In all my letters on the fiunine during last year, you will remember 
that I never ceased to dwell upon the gravity of the crisis as regarded 
the vitality and energy of the people, and the census figures now 
tabulated show how completely my forebodings were justified by 
actual facte. We have probably lost not less than tliree millions out of 
the twenty millions of population severely affected by the famine, and 
if we add the mortality in Mysore and Bombay, the total losses of 
the population in South India will not be far short of six millions. 

These results are obtained by applying to the 
districts respectively the experience obtained from an 
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oxaminfition of one taluk, it being; bold (bat tbe whole 
numbering of the people in Salem jiislified tbia course. 
These conclusions, however, are considered doubifiil, 
and the subject is still (July 1878) being discussed 
between the Government of India and the Madras 
authorities. 

As matters stand when these pages are sent to 
press, the evidence available is not sufficient to justify 
an estimate of the famine mortality of 1876-78 being 
made. 
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APPSNBIX J. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SIB EIOHARD TEMPLE, BART., G.C.S.I. 

AS FAMINE DELEGATE. 

From tho Seci’etary to the Government of India to the Hen. Sir 
Rdohai'd Temple, Bart., X.G.S.L, Lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal 
(on a special mission). 

Oiilpntta, Jaanoiy 16, 1877. 

His Excellency the Governoi’-Qenei’al in Connoil having been 
pleased to depute you on a special mission for the purpose of inspocting 
the disUicte sulTering from scarcity in the PresidencieB of Madras and 
Bombay, and confeti'ing peiuonally -with tlie Gover-nments of those 
Pi-esidencies regarding the measures -which are being carried out, and 
which will have to be carried out, for the relief of distress, I am 
directed to comm-unioate to you the following observa-tions, indicatmg 
the general -views of the Government of India on some of the more 
important questions -with which you will have to deal. 

2. I am to observe in the first place, that while it ia the desire of 
the Government of India that every efibit should be made, so far as 
the resources of the State admit, for the prevention of deaths &om 
famine, it is essential in the present state of the finances -Idiat the 
most severe economy should he practised. The distress is so wide- 
spread, exteuding over 21 distiiots iu the two Presidencies, and more 
or less affecting a population of 27,000,000, and threatens to be pro- 
-tracted for so many months, -that the utmost care is necessary to 
restiicft the expenditure to -the absolute requirements of the case. 
Even, however, if finaneial considora-tionB were less oveipoweiingly 
strong, it woiald still be time that a Government has no better right 
in times cf soardty than in other times -to attempt the task of pre- 
venting all suffering, and of giving general relief to the poorer classes 
of the community. False and mischievous ideas on this subject have 
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become so pievalent, ihat the Government runs some lisk of being 
charged with inhumanity when it declares that these are the piinoiples 
by which it intends to be guided. The Governor-General in Oonnoil 
wiU not be deterred by such considers Lions os these from a course of 
action which he knows to be right. Everyone admits the evils of 
indiscriminate private charity, but the indiscriminate charity of a 
Government is far worse. The Government of India is resolved to 
spare no efforts which may be necessary and piacticable, with reference 
to the means at its disposal, to save the population of the distiessed 
districts from starvation, or from an extremity of suffering dangerous 
to life j hut it will not sanction a course of action which must tend to 
demoralise the people themselves, who are passing through a time of 
temporal y ti'ial, and inevitably lead to the imposition of heavy and per- 
manent burdens on the industry of the country. Even for an object 
of such paramount importance as the preservation of life, it is obvious 
that there are limits which are imposed upon us by the foots with 
which we have to deal. If the estimates of the local Governments 
are to he accepted, the relief of the existing scaxcily in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, including loss of revenue, will not cost less 
than six and a half millions sterling. Considei-ing that the revenues 
are barely &u£S.oient to meet the ordinary expenditure of the Empire, 
and that heavy additional taxation is both financially and politically 
impracticable, we must plainly admit that the task of saving life, 
irrespective of the cost, is one which it is b^ond our power to under- 
take. The simple fact is this, that the recurrence of a few famines, 
such as that from which the country is now suffering, or such as that 
which ocemred three years ago in Behar, would, if measures of relief 
were carried on upon that piinciplB, go far to render the future 
government of In(^ impossible. The embarrassment of debt, and the 
weight of taxation, consequent on the expenditure thereby involved, 
would soon became more fatal to the country than famine itself. 
Happily, however, the Government are not placed in any snob dilemma. 
Th^ believe that from the history of past famines, rules of action 
may be leamt which will enable them in the future to provide efEident 
■assistance for the suffering people without incurring disastrous 
expenditure. 

8. One of tire first points which should engage your attention is 
the extent to which relief is given, and the principles on which it is 
afforded.’ The numbers on the relief works are so great, that th6 

^'MaSxaa — 

On reliel works 1,126,117 

Fed gralnitcnsly ...... 119,868 


Bombay— . .l,2l!l,480 

On relief works , . 287,000 

1,631,480 
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Government of India see reason to apprehend that many persons 
must he employed to -whom such relief is not absolutely essential, and 
■who -svithont it ■would have been able to maintain themselves, at fill 
events for some ■Lime to come. The Governor General in Council does 
not for a moment doubt ■the reality of the calamity that has fallen 
upon tho cotmtiy, a calamity which unhappily threatens to become 
ere long still more disastrous. But it is nocessaiy to remember that 
the mere collection of enoimous numbers of people on relief works 
in seasons of scarcity is in itself no sufficient proof of serious actual 
sufferuig. If relief works are Cfinied on upon wrong principles j if 
labour is not strictly exacted from all who are physically able to work ; 
if proper supervision is wanting, and people find ■that they can obtain, 
almost for the asking, and in return for next to no work at all, wages 
in money or in grain, thei'e is hardly any liirdt to the numbei’s who 
even in prosperous times may be attracted to them. ‘ When,' as Sir 
George Campbell has observed, ‘ a lax system is established, and every- 
one down to the merest child gets paid for the merest pretence of work, 
with probably a good many abuses besides, the thing becomes too 
attractive, the whole country tends ■to come on the works, tho numbers 
threaten to be ahsolutoly overwhelming. The people, too, become 
demoralised; works where real work is exacted are desoited, and 
many evils foUow,’ A good illnsbration of this may be found in the 
official narrative of the soaroiiy of 1873-74: in the North-Western 
Brovinoes. ‘ In a season of considerable pressure, hut not of absolute 
famine, the rehef works in Gorakhpur and Basti were for some weeks 
daily thronged by mom than 200,000 men, women, and chUdien, who 
found on attraction in the light work, in the liberty of going at night 
to ■fhoir houses after attending a sort of vast pic-nic during the day, 
and in the wages oomad at a time when ordinarily they had no em- 
ployment in the fields, and had to live on their harvest sa'vings. But 
when the wages were cut down to a more subsistence allowance, when 
a full day’s labour was insisted on, and when the liberty of li^viug at 
their homes was ■threatened, these immense crowds melted away as 
rapidly os they had collected, and it was found that there was hai'dly 
anyone who really stood in need of relief.' The Governor-General in 
Council does not assert that a similar condition of things now exists 
in any of the districts of Madras or Bombay, hut the matter is one 
which requires the most careful observation. 

4. The general principles on which operations for the relief of 
famine in India sliould he conducted, have been established beyond 
question by past experience. When, as may easily happen at tho 
commencement of a period of distress, it is a matter of doubt whether 
serious scarcity is actually thmatening a tract of country, it may he 
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desirable, in the first instance, to open, as a tentative measure, small 
and ■well-supervised local works. The Government may th'us avoid 
the risk of finding itself committed to serious expenditure on large 
public works which there was no immediate nccessiiy for undertaking. 
It was for reasons of this kind that the Government of India, at the 
commencement of the present soamity, and while still in doubt regard- 
ing the extent to which relief operations might ultimately become 
neoessaiy, thought it right, both in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies, to encourage, in the first instance, tho organisation of works 
of a local character in preference to those of greater magnitude. But 
when it becomes no longer a matter of doubt that serious scarcity is 
impending, and that relief will have to be provided upon on extensive 
scale, the great difficulty of insuring adequate super-vision for numerous 
scattered works render’s it necessary to resort to large works on which 
large gangs of labourers can be employed, and on which adequate 
labour tests can be exacted. As soon, therefore, as it is clear that the 
Government ■wiU have to imdertake serious measures for the relief of 
scarcity, no time should be lost in. giving to the people, to the gi’eatest 
extent practicablo, 'the means of employment on large pubUo works. 
Such works sirpply 'the means of subsistence to the able-bodied poor ; 
they prevent, instead of merely relieving, distress. 

5. In cheesing such works it is obviously of great importance that 
those selected diaU he of a permanently useful and remunerative 
character j for it is in the last degi-ee unsatisfactory that when the 
necessity for employing great multitudes of people is forced upon the 
Government, their labom', which might have been devoted to works 
which would have conferred lasting benefit on the co'untiy, should be 
thrown away. The works should also be such as are calculated to 
absorb, in comparison with their entire cost, a sufficient proportion of 
labour during the anticipated period of famine. They need not always 
be in the distressed districts, or near the homes of the people who 
require relief. "When railways or other thoroughly good means of 
communication ore available, it may sometimes be easier and wiser to 
carry tho people -fco the works and to their food, than to cany the food 
to the people. Temporary migration fi-om their homes has dways, in 
tames of scarcity, been the natural and one of the best remedies to 
which the people have had I'ecourse, and the organisation of public 
works in places where food is plentiful, and to which access is not 
difficult &om tho distressed distnets, may in some eases be more use- 
ful than works at places where the supply of food is already insuffi- 
cient. No apprehension, need be felt that the people will not return 
to their homes when the period of difria-ess has passed away. It -will 
be for you to oomdder bow far these principles toe being acted on, and 
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if necessary to recommentl to the local Governments the cliscontinu- 
anoe of any works, or system of works, whioh, in your opinion, can- 
not be nsefully proceeded with. 

6. When, by imdataking large public works, employment has 
been provided for the able-bodied poor, it may still be neeessai>y, even 
before the pi-essure of famine has become extreme, to afford means of 
support to peisous who are physically unable to give a full amount of 
labour in return for the wages they receive. These must either be 
employed in poor-houses or on roads and other easy work, every effort 
being made to prevent relief being given to anyone who does not 
really require it. It has often been found a most usefid test of actual 
distress to insist, when charitable relief is necessary, that it shall 
ordinai'ily be given in the shape of cooked food. 

7. It should bo added that when distress becomes extreme, and a 
state of absolute famine has been readied, that large public works 
may become insufficient to afford relief to the numbers of people in 
need of it. At such a time the Government may be driven to set up 
relief works near the homes of the people on a scalo inconsistent with 
earoful supervision or seai'oliiug tests. Such measures as may he 
practioahle must then he adopted for reducing to a minimum tho 
inevitable evils that will then arise. The Governor General in Oonnoil 
leaves it to you to communicate to the local Governments the msults 
of your own exjierieneo in regard to this veiy cliffionlt part of tbo 
question. 

8. A very satisfactory feature in the course takon by tho Bombay 
Government in dealing with the present famine is their adherence to 
the principle of non-interference with private trade, whioh up to the 
pi-eaent time they have acted on with maiked success. In Madras a 
different policy has been observed. At an early stage in the scarcity, 
the Government of Madras contracted tbi'ough a local firm for a sup- 
ply of 30,000 tons of girdn, to be used as a resei’ve to meet defidenoies 
in the local markets. Applications for authority to make further 
similar purchases have since been received, but have not been sanc- 
tioned, the Government of India being of opinion, that such purchases 
ore seriously calculated to discourage the operations of private U-ade, 
and to inoivase, instead of diminishing, the difficulty of proouiing the 
supplies whioh will bo necessary to augment the deficient food supply 
of the Presidency. Enquiry has been made whether this objection 
would apply to the Government adveirtising for tenders for the snpply 
and delivery of gi'ain in the immediate ndghbom’hood of certain worlm 
on which gangs of labourers are employed at a distance from all local 
markets. The answer must of course be in the nogainve. There is 
no mol's ohjeotion to such purchopSes than there is to the Government 
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•making purchases through the commiBsariat for the troops. The 
objection is to the Government entering into transactions which may 
excite apprehensions on the part of traders, that the Government are 
about to take their place, and so to disarrange the bases on which 
they found 'their calculations of profit. This olgoct on is especially 
applicable to purchases of a secret character. In such oases the fact 
that the Government are in 'the maa-kot is almost certain to become 
known, and thei-euimn doubts are raised as to the nature and extent 
of the transaction, and private trade is paralysed. In regard not 
only to this but all other matters connected with the management of 
famines, the general rule should be that the operations of the Govern- 
ment, and the masons on which those operations are based, shall 
receive full and complete explanation and publicity. 

9. One of your most important duties in connection with the pre- 
sent state of things in the Madias Presidency will be to ascertain how 
far private trade, if left perfectly unfettered, may be counted on to 
supply the wants of that Presidency. As at present informed, the 
Governor General in Council entertains a strong opinion that the 
supply of that Presidency from foreign sources, such as Burma, 
BOTgd, &o., should be left altogethei' to private trade, and that the 
intention of the Government so to act should be widely made known, 
together with full and finquent information regarding the prices of 
food grains and other ai tides of consumption in the distressed and 
other distidcts. It is possible, however, that in ceitain localities at a 
distance from the lines of railway and from large markets, it may be 
requisite for the Government to intervene by making purchases at the 
nearest local dep6t to which the trade will convey the grain. In such 
eases, where the local trade, from whatever cause, is not active, the 
direct intervention of the Government may probably tend rather to 
facilitate than to discourage the importation of grain, by affording 
confidence to the trade that importations will find a certain purchaser. 
Finally, it must not be overlooked that there is a great advantage 
in paying labourers on rdiaC works in money, wherever and so long 
as this mode of relief is practicable. 

10. The Governor Qenei’al in Council would have hoped that it 
was hardly necessary to impress upon local ofBcei's the importance of 
exerdsEUg no interforenoe of any kind wi'th the object of reducing the 
price of food; but oases have come to his notice which show that a 
warning cm this point may not he xmeaUed for. It is obvious that, 
especially in a time of scarcity, notiiing could he more mischievous 
than such interference, and that hi^ prices, by reducing consumption 
and encouraging the importation of fresh supplies of food, are not 
only necessai’y but highly beneficial, 
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11. Another matter of importance is the question of tinnaport of 
grain, both on the railways anil to parts of the country with which 
the existing means of communication are insufficient, as well as of 
providing additional facilities for landing it at the ports. These 
matters, the Government of India have reason to believe, have not 
been at .all overloohod by the local Govei-nmouts, but it is probable 
that yoiu’ experience will enable you to offer valuable suggeslions on 
the subject, 

12. There is ono other subji'ct to which the Governor General in 
Council thinlcs it desirable to refer, not been use it is one with which 
you will Lave at prosent in any way to deal, but because ho wishes to 
place you gonoiaily in possession of tho views which are held by the 
Government of India on all tho more serious questions connected with 
the treatment of Indian f.imines. 

You will observe that his Exeelloncy in Council, in my letter to 
the Government of Bombay, 'No. 6 A., dated the 6tb instant, lias laid 
down the pr'inciple that if any gieat irrigation works or other works 
of local and provincial iuiportauco, involving heavy futiu'e responsi- 
bilities for their completion and inointonunc'o, be under taken, ooiiain 
rales will be hold applicable, which will hereafter bo pi'esoribed, in 
regard to tho enforooment of provincial responsibility for meeting the 
charges for oxtiuordinory public works. TMs is not a convenient 
time for entering into a full discussion of theso questions, but his 
ExceUenoy in Ooimcil desires to Udee the prosent opportunity of do- 
clai'ing his opinion not only that the main portion of the chai’gus 
incurred on public works which protect the people against famine, 
and which add greatly to their wealth, should be borne by the people 
protected and benefited, ajid not by the general ttvxpayer*, but also that 
every province ought, so far as may be practicable, to be held respon- 
sible for meeting the cost of the famines from which it may suffer. 
The Governor Geneiul in Council believes that until these piincipleB 
are enforced, the only real security for wise and economical manage- 
ment will he wanting. "When local Governments and local officers 
understand that the inevitable consequence of unnecessary expen- 
diture will be the imposition of heavy burdens upon thoir own 
people, and not upon those of otlim; provincos, a powerful and most 
useful chock upon extravagance will have been established. On this 
sulgeot the opinions of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
have been expressed in a pasaago which may properly bo quoted 
here : ’ — 


* Despatch from dooretaiy of State to Goveinment of India, No, 60 
(Beventie), dated November 36, 1876. 
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‘Thorois a further point, though not one to fall -within the scope of 
such an enquiry as that -which you have directed to ho made, which should, 
in my opinion, he carefully considered by your ExceUoncy’s Govern- 
ment before -the questions that arise in connection with the occurrences 
of 1873-74. can bo regarded os fairly met. 1 refer to the proper in- 
cidence of the charges that are necessarily incurred in providing for 
the requirements of the population of a district in a period of dronght. 
However plain may he the primary obligation on the State to do all 
that is requisite and possible towards preserving the lives of the people 
under such circumstances, it would be most unwise to overlook the 
great danger of tacitly accepting, if not the docUine, at least the 
practice, of malring the general revenues boar the whole burden of 
meeting aU local difficulties or of relieving all local clistress, and of 
supplying the needful funds by boirowing in a shape that establishes 
a permanent charge on the general rovenues for nil future time. In 
Bengal, whore (as the Lieutenant Governor observes in reference to the 
objections of the Government in relation to emigration) the beneficial 
interest of the Government in the land is limited by the permanent 
settlement, these considerations are of special and more pressing 
application. 

‘ The question which is thus raised, of how to moke local resom-cea 
aid in mooting local wants, is no doubt one of gi-eat difficulty and 
compleodty, pa-rticularly in a country like India. But the diffi- 
culty of pro-viding any satisfactory solution of it should not he allowed 
to obscime the perception of its -vital importance to the future well- 
being of the countiy, ns well as of tho troubles to the Govoimment 
and the demoralisation of the people which must necessarily result 
fi-om postponing too long -the introduction of some system under 
whidi shall be suitably lecognised the imdoubted responsibility wliioh 
rests on the people themselves -to pro-vide for their own support and 
wdl-heing. The duty of the State does not extend fiirther than, to 
see that the needful means are supplied for gi-ving effect to this prin- 
ciple, and for distributing the local burdens arising &om its practical 
application in -the maimer which shall be most equitable and least 
onerous to those who have to hear them.' 

The manner in which these principles shall he carried into 
practical effect is under the consideration of the Government. It is 
sufficient at present to say that the Governor General in Council is of 
opinion that they ought to be kept in view in connection -with tho 
present scarcify, and that a considerable portion, if not the whole, of 
the permanent charges which ralief operations now in progress may 
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entail ought to bo borne by the ProBidencies in. which the expenditure 
is being incurred. 

13. The above are the only observations that the Government of 
India deom it at present necessary to place on record in connection 
with the onerous and dehcate duty which you have undertaken : and 
they have been made, not so much with tho view of advising you on a 
subject which you have probably studied more thoroughly than any 
other pubhe officer in India, as for the purpose of fimnishing you with 
a statement of the views of the Govci-nment of India, to which you 
can refer in your communications with the local Governments. I 
am directed, in conclusion, to convoy to you the cordial thanks of the 
Governor General in Oouncil for the promptitude with wMoh on this, 
ns on other occasions, you have responded to the call made upon 
you. 


APPENDIX B. 

MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEROY. 

1. The summer’ rains of June and July have now failed, more or 
less, over many of the districts in Southern India, where the rainfeU 
of 1876 was lamentably deficient. The severity of the situation is 
increased by the soantmess of the rainfall in westei-n and northei'n 
India during the past six weeks. I desire to place on record my 
appreciation of the probable effect of these unanticipated circum- 
stances on the condition of the people and the prospects of the Govern- 
ment. In so doing, I will endeavour to indicate my general views aa 
to some of the measures required to propaa-e for a second year of famine 
if unhappily so terrible a calamity should ovei-take any large tract of 
Southern India. 

2. The time has not come for the Government of India to review 
the famine operations of the year 1876-77 for the famine is still 
almost at its worst. But a short notice of l/ne failure of last year’s 
harvest, of the misfoitimes thereby caused, and of the relief operations 
undertaken, is necessary to a pvopesr understanding of tho extreme 
gravii<y of the present situation. 

3. The summer rains (south-west monsoon) of 1 876 were extremely 
scanty over tracts belongiDg to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
to the State of Hyderabad, and to the Province of Mysore. Over 
these tracts, which contain a population of about twenty-ffix millions, 
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bhe summer rains yield the main rainfall of the year ; they fill Oio 
irrigation tanks, and on them depends the safety of the main food 
crops. In the above-mentioned districts, therefore, the chief food 
crops of 1870 failed by reason of the slioi-tnesa of the summer raiuB. 
But in the rest of the Madras country the main rainfall comes mth 
the October roias (uoith-east monsoon) ; these I'sins •were also very 
deficient, and so the irrigation tanks of the Madras districts remained 
dry, and the chief food crops failed. The fate of tlie Madras crops ■was 
thus partially in doubt until the middlo of Novorahor. 

4. The fiiiliu'e of the crops of a single year might not have caused 
a famine, if it had been confined to only ono pr ovince, or to a few 
distiicts j for intor-communication, by railway and by road, is easy 
and cheap aU over Southern India, and the siu’ijIus of one province 
would have supplied the deficiency of another. But last year the area 
of failure was so vast that famino prices were inevitable ; and by the 
month of December 1876, food grains in the markets of Southem India 
were three times as dear as in ordinary years. The calamity pressed 
with special weight on some of the stricken districts (notably Bellary, 
Sholapur, parts of the Caimatic, tvnd of Mysore), because the croiffl of 
one, or even two, preceding years had been short. In such districts 
food stocks were lower than usual, end the people had less money to 
buy food brought from a distance. In Bengal, Bm’ma, Centi'al and 
Northern India, the crops were happily good; food stocks were large; 
and there was plenty of gi'nin to supply the stricken districts, if it 
could be caaried thither, and if the people could afford to pay for it. 

^ 5. The policy of the Government of India, as declared after pre- 
vious famines, was to give all possible facilities for the transport of 
grain to distressed districts; to abstain fijom interference ■with the 
grain trade, so long os that trade was active ; to give relief wages to 
the destitute who would labour on useful public works ; to relieve, 
gratuitously, under tanstworthy supervision, the helpless poor, when 
the pi-essure of fiimino became extreme; and to avert dea’th from 
starvation by the employment of all means praciacaUy open to the 
resources of the State and the exertions of its officers ; but to discharge 
this duty at the lowest coat compatible ■with the preservation of human 
life &om wholesale destruction. In the autumn of 1876, no genei'al 
instructions were Issued by tho Government of India for the manage- 
ment of serious and widespread famine; nor until November was it 
certain, from the rojiorts received by the Supreme Govewunent, that 
j^iositivo famine was impending in the Madras districts. 

6. I'rom the month of September 1876 a large impoitation of 
gram from Northern India and Bengal into the distressed tracts 
began ; and this traffic rapidly increased till, in the month of Decern- 
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ber, grain was landed by sea at Madras ; and was also consigned by 
railway, from tbe west, tbrough Eaicbore (the westernmost limit of 
tlio Madras Railway), in much Itu'ger quantities than the railways 
coidd distribute, to the districts of the Madi'as Piesidenoy, and of the 
Mysore province. Prom December up to the present time of writing 
private traders have kept consigning, month by month, into the 
interior of the famine districts, more grain than the railways from 
Madras, Beypore, Negapatam, and Ilnichoi'e have been able to cany. 
This g^rain has Come from Bengal, Burma, the Punjab, the North- 
Wostom Provinces, Central India, and Scinde. Government has done 
much to facilitate the traffic j and on one occasion only have Govern- 
ment operations interfeied with private trade, namely, when 30,000 
tons of grain were bought by the Madras Government at the begin- 
ning of the famine, and were carried into the interior of the country. 
To this extent the railway and cait power of the oomitry was tem- 
poraiily occupied by Government to the exclusion of private trade. 
These proceedings of the Madias Government wore disapproved by 
the Government of India. Piicra have been voiy deal’, but from 
nowhere, until July 23, have we looeived reports that food cannot lie 
had in the baaaai's by those who con afford to pay for it. In some of 
the woiBt districts the imported food has sufficed for the needs of about 
one-third of the total population. The remaining two-thirds in such 
districts, and a much largoi- proportion in the less severely afflicted 
tracts, have subsisted on old stocks and on the yield of the petty ci-ops 
that have been harvested even during this yeai- of famine. The im- 
portation of grain by railway into the interior has not yet exceeded 
an average of about 

2,200 tons a day into the interior ol j^dias and Mysore ; 

1,000 „ „ „ the Bombay Presidonoy. 

These figures do not include the large quantities of grain distributed 
into the interior by road or oanal, from the poii) of Madras, and from 
the lesser ports on the Coromandel, Malabar, and Southern MoJirabta 
coasts. There aa-e in Central and Northem India and in Bengal large 
stocks of food, ready to go forward to tho famine distriots as soon as 
the i-ailways can carry tliem. 

7. At the outset of tbe famine operations thei'e was general failure 
to employ tho destitute poor on properly managed and useful public 
works. During November and December hundreds of thousands of 
people sought and obtained relief wages on wm’ks which were not of 
the highest utility, aud on which there was no adequate professional 
supervision, Por this result I fear that the orders of the Govern- 
mout of India, enjoining the employment of tho people on potty works 
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ttoar their homes, were in some degree responsible. In. the Govern- 
ment despatch, conveying instructions for Sir Bichard Temple's 
mission to the famine country, it was mentioned that small and well- 
supervised local relief works might properly be opened at the begin- 
ning of a period of disti’ess, so long as there was doubt regarding the 
extent of scarcity j but that, when measmes of relief on a large scale 
became dearly necessaiy, gimt public works of a permanently useful 
type should be opened for the employment of relief labourers. The 
experience of the present famine — ^the Motion, distress, and loss 
caiised by the transfer of labourers from small to large works dining 
Februiary in tho Bombay Presidemgr — and the difficulty of moving to 
large usofnl works any considerable proportion of the leUcf labourers 
in Madras has since convinced me of the impolicy of opening petty 
local relief works during tho early stages of a scaj-oity. The orders 
directing the opening of small local works were modified in December, 
and it was subsequently laid down that relief labourers should he 
employed to the utmost extent possible on large useful works, under 
the direction of competent cugineei’S. Meanwhile, before those ordeiu 
had reached the local officei's, 

l,OBO,OO0 persons in the Madras dlstricU, 

206,000 „ „ Bombay distriols, 

were, in the beginning of Januaay, receiving relief wages for labour 
that was generally inadcqnate on works that were often of little 
value. 

8. During the month of January the manner of employing relief 
labourers changed greatly for tho better in the Bombay districts, 
where the local Government utilised to the full its staff of engineers, 
and possessed a number of excellent iiTigation schemes and other pro- 
jects. During the same month Sii' Richard Temple was deputed by 
the Government of India to visit the famine districts and to confer 
with the local Governments and their officers as to the best means of 
enforcing economy and system in relief operations. The admirable 
services rendered by Sir Richard Temple have already been acknow- 
ledged by tho Government of India, It was found that vast numbers 
were in reompt of relief who, for a time at any rate, could support 
themselves. The relief wage rate was lowered, the number of petiy 
relief works was reduced, and the supervision of relief labour was 
increased. In consequence of these measures the numbers of people 
on the relief works were at the end of April 

In Madras districts . . . 716,000 persona 

In Mysore „ ... 62,000 „ 

la Bombay, at the same time, the numbers had risen to 287,000. 
In Madras 11 per bent, of these lahourere were employed on useful 
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works under professional supervision. In Bombay 90 per cent, wero 
so employed. In Mysore 47 per cent, wero on useful public works ; 
but in Mysore the numbers on relief works were, in a way that has 
not been explained, reduced as the pressure of the famine increased ; 
and large sums are now boing spent on infruotnous alms, instead of 
being devoted to improving by relief labour the many in-igation works 
of the province. 

It is not supposed that the relief works managed by ravenue 
oiEcers ore absolutely useless, or are wholly unsupervised ; but I fear 
that much of the roadwork done under revenue officers can be of no 
lasting value, while its cost is fi-om twice to twenty times the ordi- 
nai-y rates ; wheieas, on the other hand, the irrigation and railway 
works executed under professional supervision will bo of permanent 
good in improving the country and averting future famines, whilo 
some of these works (so far as imperfect information has reached tiro 
Government of India) are being executed at only from 20 to 50 por 
cent, above ordinary rates. At tho present time of writing tho pro- 
portion of relief labourers employed imder professional su 2 ')orviaion 
on large worlra in Madras bas risen by tbe latest retiums to aboirt 
21 per cent, on the total number of workpeojile. 

10. Gr'atuitous relief on a lor'ge soale began early in tire present 
famine. By tho end of December there wore in iTceipt of gratuitous 
relief 

110,000 persons in the Madras districts 
.■JiOOO „ „ Bombay „ 

30,000 „ „ Mysore „ 

These numbers were somewhat reduced in January and February, 
but since tbe end of February they have increabed enormously, and 
have risen by the end of July to 

839.000 in the Madras districts 

160.000 „ Bombay „ 

161.000 „ Mysore „ 

In Mysore the number of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief is 
more than three times higher than the number of the relief labourer’s j 
and it a^rpeare that hr this province relief works have not been pre- 
perly managed. Tho persons on gratuitous relref m Madras end 
Bombay belong to three catogori®!, thus : — 

Cbildicmoi Peisonsfacl PeiiSotis 
IftbcmrciB at lolief rdlored at 
ou tho vd- honsct> aud tbafrliom^ 
IicfTTOiks roltef throuizh vil> 
campg. Ing^ 

Madras (acooidliig to tho latest detailed 

return for tho beginning of July) . 149,000 207,000 218,000 

' . 

Bombay ...... 93,000 60,000 
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The Mysore returns do not distinguish the several classes of 
oharitahle relief. So long as relief -wages are kept at suhsiatence 
rates, the smivll allowance of 3 pies (f of a penny) per diem must be 
oontinued to the infant ehildien of relief labourers. The inmates of 
relief camps, and the daily reeiirienls of food at relief houses are 
ordinarily fit subjects for charity, provided that able-bodied people are 
drafted to i-eliof works as soon as they am strong enough to labour. 
Belief through village agencies may become unavoidable where famine 
pressas severely j but its admmistration must be carefully su25er-vised 
in order that the needy may be really relieved, and that there may be 
as little fraud as possible. In Bombay, the numbei-s so relieved in 
each district vary according to the prossure of distress and the num- 
bers on the relief works. But the figures for Madi’os lead to a belief 
that difierent systems aie pursued in difierent disti'ictB : for instance, 
in Kninool, whem severe distress afflicted the whole district, only 
5,519 jjemona were receiving village relief at the beginning of July ; 
whereas in Salem, a part only of which district was sevej-ely distressed, 
88,020 jiersons were on village relief. 

IL In regard to the main object of relief operations, viz., the 
saving of human life, much, but not oom 2 ->letc, success has been 
attained. In so me tracts relief operations began too late ; at c entres 
of population like Madi’as and Bangalore, and on some of the roads 
leading to such centres, starvation deaths have ocouiTPd. The death- 
rate from cholera, dysentery, and such-like diseases has greatly in- 
creased over laa'ge areas. But, on the whole, -the worst evils of famine 
have, so far, been successfully averted over the vast tracts visited by 
feiliu'e of crops. According to the standard of mortality during the 
Orissa famine, fiom three to five milliona of people (instead of only 
half a million) must have died of famine in Southern India dui'ing the 
year 1877, if the guaranteed railways had not existed, and if Govern- 
ment had incuiTed no outlay on relief operations. Nothing of this 
sort has occurred, and on this r-esult the Governments and the local 
officers, who have exerted themselves admirably, deseive the acknow- 
lerlgruents of the Government of India. 1 fear, however, it may here- 
after be found that over largo ti-wcts relief operations wa-e, for con- 
siderable periods, conducted without sufficient system, and -without 
due iTgard to economy. 

12. Eegarding wlut is past, I have been obliged to say this much, 
because it is only after a conaidmation of the ^mst that we can frame 
improved plans for the future. During the spring and enrly summer 
of 1877, it was hoped that the season might be favourable, t^t sindng 
showers might bring forward some small extent of early food crop in 
Juue, that bounfafnl snnimer rams (south-west monsoon) would enable 
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the people to securo a large food harvest during August and September, 
and that favourable October rains (north-east monsoon) would fill the 
iiTigation tanks, and restore plenty to the districts of the Madras 
Presidency. The October rains are not yet due ; but our spring and 
summci* hopes have been disappointed. Had they been fulfilled, there 
would have been no pi-osent need for special aid from the Government 
of India ; some millions slerling would have boon spent, there would 
have been some waste, but in the main the gi-eat object of all this ex- 
penditime would have been obtained, the difficulty would have been 
over, and tho Government of Inflin would, at the proper time, have 
placed on record for future guidance the lesson taught by the fiunino 
of 1877. 

1 3. But, so far ns the season has gone, our hopes have not boon 
fulfilled ; the spring showers came not ; the summer rains have, until 
the Inst week of July, beeu very soniity and irregular ; the main food 
crops of part of the black soil conntiy in the Deccan am still in great 
jeopardy j it is feared that the nnirrigatod food crops of Machns and 
Mysore must ho lost unlass the good rain of the past week continuos 
diuing August. The local officers report that already au unascertained 
but large proportion of these crops is dried up j tho urigation tanks 
of the Mysore oounti'y are stLll dry j and no fi'osh food crops can be 
roaijed on any large scale in Southern India before Docomber next. 
If there are favourable rains in August and September, and if tho 
October rainfall (north-east monsoon) is flill, then plcaity may, perhap,s, 
be restored by January 1878, though the people will feel the ollects of 
the famine foi* some years to come. But even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, tho pressure of famine iu many districts of Madras 
and Mysore caunot abate greatly before January 1878; at the best, 
the tension in Bombay may lessen in September, and may cease al- 
togethor in December. But unless the rainfall of August and Sep- 
tember is unusually heavy, there must be another year of famine in 
ports of Bombay, of the Deooon, and over a great part of Mysore ; for 
in none * of these tracts can. a heavy downpour bo expected in October, 

' Tlio rainfall statistics for im-ts of Southern India arc not very oomplelo. 
So far as they go, tho meleorologioal returns give — 

Aremga ratnXaU in Inchm during Uic 
mouUia of 
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A ^eat part of Bollaxy and Kurnool also, "whore the October rains 
are scanty, m'ust suffer another famine if the summer roina are not 
plentiful during August and September ; "while, if the October rains, 
the main rainfall of the Madras littoral, should be scanty, there must 
bo another year of famine over a great part of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

14. Thus, the present situation in Southern India is that, at the 
end of n season of famine, one of tho great food crops of the present 
season is everywhere in jeopardy, and in some parts is almost irre- 
trievably lost. Prices of food over tho famino country are higher "than 
over — ^four or five times tho ordiruiry mto. 2,600,000 people am being 
duectly supported by State charity, of whom b.nely 450,000 are per- 
forming work that will have useful results. The present pressure of 
famine, and the pieseut rate of expenditure (considerably above half a 
million sterling per month) cannot, at the best, he greatly lessenod before 
December next ; whereas, if the season turns out m"ifavoumhly in any 
p,vrt of the famine country, that tract, "with its stocks already depleted, 
must suffer from a second year of famine more severe and moro diffi- 
cult than the year through which it is now passing. 

16. The position in Southern India, grievous as it is, becomes 
much aggravated by the fact that the summer rains have hitherto 
been extremely scanty in the Noith-Western Provinces and tho 
Punjab. Yast areas of these provinces are protected by irrigation ; 
tho Buiplua food in stock from the bountoons harvests of the last few 

Avciago niufall In Inches dnnng the 
months of 
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It seems, Iberefoie, tliat in the Deccan, anO. in tho Ceded districts o£ 
Madias, the STunmer rainfall (sonlh-'west monsoon) is the mainstay of tho 
crops ; that in Mysore tho heavy lain whioh fills the tanks and satniates the 
soil comes "with the summei monsoon, but that the October (north-east) mon- 
soon also gives a oonsiderable rainfall, etpeoioUy in tho south of the provmee j 
and that in the districts of the Madras littoral the October monsoon yields 
the main rainfall of the year. 

Though, the north-east monsoon may be moiely tlio rebound of "the rain 
clouds which travel up the Bay of Bengal with the south-west winds, still wo 
need not fear that scanty summer rains m Madras must necessarily be followed 
by equally scanty Ootobsr rains. For the cloud cunents which, have this year 
shod plentiful su-rnmer rains ever Burma and Bengal may return with the 
north-east winds to water the Madias littoral. 
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years is said, in the Pnnjab at any rate, to be very gimt ; the autumn 
crc^ in these provinces has not yet been lost ; and the seed time of 
the main food crop is yet to come. Tliere is no lU’esont ground for 
fearing actual famine in Northern India, although I fear them may 
be serious scarcity and suffering in some districts j but tlie suiplus 
food available for export thence to the famine country wiU be greatly 
reduced. In Bengal, Burma, and Contnil India there is, according 
to present prospects, no reason to anticipate that the -winter crops 
will not be fall ones. Bnt the main crops of Bengal and Burma 
can hardly be estimated before October, at earliest. 

16. The prospect in Southern India, more espeoially in Madras 
and Mysore, is, therefore, as seiions as it could possibly he. If a 
second famine bas to be encountered over this large portion of the 
Empire, the duty of saving the lives of the people, and of utilising to 
the utmost the vast expenditure which must be incurred, will impose 
on both the Supreme and local Governments as ordnons and gigantic 
a task as any Government could bo called upon to nndortako. Before 
entering on tbis task, it may bo well to state shoitly what are, in my 
opinion, the main principles which Government should follow on an 
occasion of this kind. Many of those principles were laid down by 
the Government of India in its instructions to Sir Itidinrd Temple, 
but I think it desirable to repeat them. 

17. In the first place, the Government of India, with -the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and of the people of India and England, 
ore resolved to avert death fi’om starvation by the employment of all 
means practically open to the reaom:ces of tho State, and to the ex- 
ertions of its officers. Thus far, there can be no room for doubt or 
difierenoe of opinion. 

18. When harvests fail in, an Indian province, considerable old 
stocks of food are left in -the hands of the landholding and morcantile 
classes, but these stocks are often held back from sale. Markets have 
therefore to be supplied with gi’ain imported from a distance. I con- 
sider thab, except under most ijeculiar and exceptional circumstances, 
the function of supplying the demand for imported groia can bo best 
and, indeed, alone discharged by private irnde, and that private trade 
should bo left to do its work in this respect -with as Kttlo in-terferenoo 
from Government as practicable. The Government and its officers 
should, however, give all possible information, and should give where 
necessary additional facilities to private trade. Early and correct in- 
formation as to prices and means of carriage should be published, 
Th$ carrying power of railways and canals leading into the famine 
tracts should be reinforced ; tolls and other restraints on fi?ee inter- 
communication should be removed; roads into the interior should be 
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improved and kept in order ; I'ates of railway or otlier carriage might 
bo reduced ; and, in cases of es4reme necessity, temporary railways or 
tramways might be laid down from main railway lines into populous 
tracts, whereto means of communication fa Ued or wore insufficient. These 
will, indeed, be the most useful of all works if we have to meet another 
year of famine. Grain required by Govemment for alms to the help- 
less poor, or for labourers on relief works, or for any tract where sup- 
plies were deficient, should be obtained through the trado at or near 
the local markets, aud should not bo imported from a distance by 
Government itself. Expeiience has shown that Government opera- 
tions in the giain market dihorganiso and paialyse private trado to an 
extent out of .all proportion to the operations themselves. Moreover, 
where the carrying power of a cotmtiy by rail, canal, or c<irt, is 
limited and is fully utilised. Government gmin importations must 
ncoobsaiily displace a corresponding quantity of privately imported 
grain. My view, therefore, is that under no circumstances which are 
likely to occur ought the Govoioiment itself to engage in the business 
of importing grain. Free and abimdant private trade cannot co-exist 
with Government importation. Ahsolute non-interferenoe with the 
operations of private commercial enterprise mnst be the foundation of 
our present famine policy. Trade towards the famine country from 
Bengal and Northern and Central India is at present active, and 
there is every reason to believe that tlm Indian sources of sujjply are 
still considorable. But even if these should fail the intorforenoo of 
the Goveimment would be a ruinous error. It coidd only have the 
effect of decreasing the total amount of food available, and thus aggra- 
vating the catastrophe. I am eonfidont that more food, whether from 
abroad or elsewhere, will reach Madi'as if we leave private enterprise 
to itself than if we paralyse it by Government competition, ^eae 
remarks refei' to the famine we are now dealing with. I do not of 
cotu'se intend to assert that famines cannot occm- in which Govem- 
ment interference for the importation of food may not be absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, the Orissa famine was one of those cases. 

19. Before scarcity of food deepens into famine, there is a large 
and increosmg section of the population who ore out of work and 
have no means of buying food at dear rates. It is the pohoy of 
Government to employ su^ people on relief worlcs, and my view is 
that roliuf employment at a subsistence rate of wage should he pro- 
vided on large, fully supervised works, which wUl be of permanent 
benefit to the eountiy. The advantage of largo works of this kind 
over petty local works is twofold. Firstly, the obligation to do a full 
day's work at a low rate of wage and to go some distance to work 
keeps from seeking relief people who can support themselves other- 
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wiflej and &econdly, tlio money expended on such -worke bequeaths 
permanent benefits to the country. 

20, On this point the following passages fx’Om Su- Richard Tem- 
ple’s excellent inport of his recent mission to the distressed tracts of 
Southern India oi'e very valuable. When diaonssing the lessons io bo 
deduced from Indian famine expeiienec, he wites : — 

‘ It seomb to me that from these events we forcibly and positively 
learn : — 

‘To detei-mine beforehand, os soon as any forecast of the 
coming distress can he made, the large public works upon which 
lelief labour can bo employed and upon which tnsk-work can be 
exacted or piece-work established under professional supervision. 

‘ To notify generally, and to intimate to all concerned, espe- 
dfllly to the civil ofiicei’s, the paaticnlar public works to which 
the relief labourers in each distressed district arc to be drafted. 

‘ To organise an engineering staff in r-eadiness for undertaking 
vigoronsly those particular public works when the lime for active 
operation shall aiTive, and to pi-epare for devoting to this purpose 
all the professional establishments which can bo obtained. 

‘ To prohibit absolutely, in the beghmhrg of the distress, the 
opening of petty rvorka under civil officers, or non-profossional 
establishments, among the villsgea closo to the homes of the 
people, 

‘ To refuse relief to strong able-bodied persona of both sexes in 
any form, save omployment on the large public works. 

‘ To allow petty village works to be opened only whon severe 
and wido-spread distx-eaa has declared itself at a comparatively 
advsneed stage in any district, or part of a district, and oven 
theax to reject all, save those who cannot reasonably be expected 
to proceed to the lax'ge public worts — ^in short, to reseiwo these 
petty works for the weakly, the sickly, the advanced in life, and 
for those who have any just claim for indtdgence. 

‘„To keep the wages on rolief woiks at tho lowest rata com- 
patible witlx the health of the laboux'eo'S j this being necessary, 
not only in the interests of economy, but also to prevent de- 
moialisation of the people.’ 

I do not think it would he possible to define more dearly ttin.Ti jg 
done in the foi’egoiug extracts, those principles wHch seem to mo the 
right ones for the organisation of famine rdief wortei, 

21. At tho beginning of a famine thex’O ai'e some, and before the 
end of a fhmine there will he many, people who, from physical in- 
firmity, ox‘ from Bodal custonl, or from some other reason, are unable 
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to earn wages on relief works, and who have no means of buying 
food. For persons of this class the State must, when the sources of 
private benevolence are dry, provide gratuitous relief, if it undertakes 
to pi'ovido for them at all ; an imdortaking which, if it assumes wide 
dimeubions, must impose upon the State operations of peculiar diffi- 
culty and delicacy. For it is the inevitable tendency of all gratuitous 
relief afforded by the State, if it be not supervised and restricted 
with the most scrupulous exactitude, to intrude injuiiou&ly on the 
field of leUef labour, and thus demoralise largo mabses of the popu- 
lation. Such relief may be given in the shape of grants-in aid of 
private charity ; in the shape of cooked or uncooked food, distributed 
nt relief centres, at camps, or poor-houses, where the recipients of 
relief ore housed and oared for ; or (if complete means of supervision 
exist), in the. shape of money alms distributed to paupers at their 
homes through village agencies. One or other, often more than one, 
of these forms of gratuitous rolirf must, sooner or later, be dispensed 
in every famine tract. At large centres of population i-elief camps 
oj’e useful j for the inmates are prevented from wandering about the 
streets, and starving for want of miscellaneous alms. On great roads 
and lines of traffic, out-door relief oeutrea ore more suitable. Where 
a good indigenoxis village agency exists, it is advisable to register and 
relieve, at an early stage of a famine, the helpless paupors in their 
villages ; so that they may be prevented from starving at home, or 
Ci-om wandering forth in quest of charity. But, in whatever shape 
gratuitous relief be given, the ordinary district organisation must he 
greatly strengthened to secure its due and honest administration. No 
other form of famiae relief is more open to abuse and malversation. 
Every rupee spent in providing effeotive, trustworthy supervision, is 
saved over and over again, not only in preventing wasteful and un- 
necessary expenditure, hut in securing that the relief given reaches 
the classes and persons for whom it is intended, without being traned 
aside into the pockets of people who can do without State aid. 

32. Tlie principles and the policy described in the four preceding 
pai’ftgraphs should, in my judgment, guide the operations of Goveru- 
mout, not only at tho beginning of a famine, but throughout its 
contiaxxanoe. Disregard of these principles must assuredly, and 
indednitely, aggravate tho serious financial difficulties in which even 
a well-conducted campaign against a gimt famine involves tho 
Government. If we have departed from these principles in paits of 
tho famine-Btricken country, then wo should now strain every nerve 
to return to them as speedily Os possible. Famiae relief expenditure 
must, I fear, coniinuo on a vory large soalo for some months to come. 
And it may he that we are on tho thx'eshoM of another, and much 
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more terrible year of famine. It behoves ns, therefore, to lose no 
time in reorganising and strengthening tho forces Arith which Govern- 
ment hopes to contend against famine. 

23. The amount of grain carried daily into Southern India will 
have to be greatly increased. The present estimate, founded on the 
figures of the local Governments is, that into the Madras, Mysore, 
and Hyderabad districts alone, from 4,500 to 6,090* tons of food 
may have to be carried daily ; whereas 2,600 tons a day was the 
gieatest quantity carried during the past season. 1 believe this full 
task, if it be required, can be accomplishod, Dniing the Bengal 
famine the railways, working from threo directions, carried at times 
as much as 4,000 tons of food a day; and the railways into Madras 
and Mysore work from four different ports, besides the fifth line from 
the Bombay direction. Ho time should be lost in framing, in pub- 
lishing to the trade geneiully, and in bringing into effect on the 
guaranteed railways, a scheme whereby 4,500 to 6,000 tons of food 
can, if consigned by tho trade, be carried daily into the famine dis- 
tricts of Madras and Mysore. When the railway has brought the 
requhed supply of food into the country, the ipicsiion will aiiso, 
whether the famine-stricken cattle can suffice for the task of distii- 
buting by cart the large quantities required in tho interior of tho 
districts. And the problem will have to bo faced aird derided at 
once, whefcber it will be best to lay down rough tramways for oaiiiage 
of grain, or to bring the destitute poor to places near the railway 
lines, or to promote their emigration into other provinces. 

24. Hext, all the best engineering skill available in the many pro- 
vinces of India should, I think, be lent to the Madras Grovemment, so 
that a Bufflrient number of large public works may bo opened in all 
parts of the Madi'os as well as of the Mysore famine country, at which 
the largest possible propoirion of the two and half miUions of people 
now supported by tire State may be employed under proper supervision 
on works which will help to protect the country from fiiture famines. 
The districts of Madras and Mysore are studded with irrigation 
tanks, and are traversed by rivers, many of wHch arc already bridled 
and tumod into irrigation channels. Much great work of this kind 
remains to be done. The projects and estimates for such works may 
not he everywher'o ready in full detril j but it would be better for the 
people and for the country that the Government should accept a 
moderate proportion of failures iri such works than not to att^pt 
them at all. It would be wiser to lay out one million sterling on 
irrigation riumnels and reservoirs, whrrir wlU store watm for future 

' This quanlaty would give subsistence to about ten millions of people, 
VOL. U, EE 
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needs, or on otliei' 'nrorbs of lasting utility, than to spend half a millLon 
on petty works, which cannot he adequately supervised, and are of 
no permanent usefulness. Of the famine roads which in 1874 were 
undeitaken in Bengal, about one-half had to be left unbridged and un- 
finidied. These have since fallen into a condition of utter uselessness 
owing to the inability of local funds to complete and maintain them, 
I believe that it would be highly desirable to sanction for Madras a 
special chief engineer for famine works, as was done for Bengal in 
1874. Notliing is moM essential to successful administration in such 
a crisis as the present, than the conccntitition of authority in the hands 
of a single man of energy and judgment, who shall be responsible 
to the head of the local G-overnment alone. I am satisfied that tho 
great success which has attended the operations for tho i-eliof of the 
present famine in Bombay has been mainly due to the fact that this 
principle has been strictly acted on. The chief engineer, Major- 
General Kennedy, has been virtually responsible to no one but the 
Governor himself, and I believe that both the late and present 
Governors of Bombay have thus been able to carry out their orders 
with a vigour, promptitude, and success which would otherwise have 
been impossible. Of course, however, this arrangement might have 
been as injurious as it has proved beneficial, had the officer on whom the 
result of it depended been deficient in experience, judgment, or energy. 

26. "When the emplojment of relief labourers shall have been 
thus made over to professional agency, the civil officers will be able to 
give their time to organising and supervising gratuitous relief, and to 
saving the helpless poor from starvation. 

26. The two main objects to which the best endeavours, and all 
the available power of the Government of India and tho local 
Governments must now be directed, are, — ^firstly, the framing and 
working of a scheme whereby 4,600 to 6,000 tons of food may be 
carried doily into the famine country; and, secondly, the selection 
and eommenoement of large pubHo works of lasling utility, on which 
all the able-bodied relief recipients of either sex and any age should 
at once he employed. If the rainy season, which has begun so badly, 
should happily end well, these special exertions on the part of the 
State, of the railways, and of public servants, may not be required 
beyond December next. If the season ends badly anywhere, then 
these exertions will Jh^^ve to be contiaued on behalf of such afflicted 
ti'aots until August 1878. In any case, the lives of millions, and the 
useful expenditure of large public funds, must depend, during the next 
five months, on the arrangements that may now be mode. JT matters 
are allowed to drift, there may be letrible loss of life ; and there must 
be a wasteful expenditonre of vast sums of public money, which might, 
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under proper arrangements, iDequeatih great and useful works to the 
district wherein it is incuiTed. 

27. The beneficial effect of money expended on woll-conaidaredand 
well-organised public works will be felt in the future. But for the 
immediate relief of tho present distress, the creation and supervision 
of new means of transport aro urgently needed. I have every reason 
to believe that our reserve of grain is amply sufficient to meet the in- 
oreasing demand, and that, even if it runs short, we may reckon with 
confidence on the enterprise of private trade to sirpply the deficiency. 
But the arrangements which must now be made for distributing over 
large tracts of country, where no sufficient means of transport yet exist, 
that quantity of grain which their population requires, and the trade 
is able to supply, will be as difficult and delicate as tliey are necessary. 

28. I have not included the Bombay districts in the tracts whero 
special joint effort by the Supreme and local Governments is at once 
required ; because prospects in Bombay are not so bad as in the south- 
eastern districts ; and heoause the management of roUef works and 
relief operations in Bombay has, during the past season, boon such 
as to warrant confidence that famine there, if it comes, will he more 
easily met, and that relief labourers will bo employed on well-orga- 
nised works of peimonent nsefulness. 

29. I am afraid that the situation in Mysore is, in proportion to 
its area and population, even more critical than in Madras. Tlie 
Mysore demand for imported grain has, thronghont the famine, been 
larger with reference to the distressed population than in the Madras 
Presidency. The fate of the crops now in the ground is more doubtful 
in parts of Mysore than anywhere else. Tho employment of the 
destitute poor on useful public works has, since April last, been quite 
inadequate to the occasion. At the present time the persons on gra- 
tuitous relief are three times as many as the relief labourers on public 
works. In Bombay, the numbers on gratuitous relief are now little 
more than half the total of relief labourers. In Madras the total 
number on gratuitous relief is somewhat less than the total on works. 
Eeports havo been received from more than one Madras district that 
people in the last stage of distress flock over fix)m Mysore to British 
reUef houses foi' help. It would seem that Mysore relief arrangements 
are at present neither efficient nor sufficient. In this province imme- 
diate steps must be taken for reorganising the relief administration. 

30. As my colleagues are aware, it is my intention to visit Madras 
and Mysore immediately. Before starting on this journey, I have 
thought it desirable to place on record my reasons for undertaking it. 
These will be found in the foregoing general statement of the molii 
facts ofthe present condition of the famine-strieikein ddstrictain Southern 

a s 2 
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India. I cannot contemplato such a condition of things without the 
most serious anxiety, and the deepest sympathy with all those local 
authorities who, after prolonged and ai’duous exertion, are now con- 
fronted with new administrative thfiiculties. 

31. It is unnecessaiy, and indeed undesu’ahle, to discuss in the 
present minute any of the particular measures which have been, or 
may have to bo iwlopted for meeting those difficulties. The teachings 
of experience would be as barren ns they are bittei, weie it impossible 
to derive, fiom study not only of the phenomena of the late famine 
in Berig.d, bvit also of the course of the present fimine in Madras and 
Bombay, a clear apiirehension of certain general principles of famine 
management. The soundness of those pidnciples is, I think, estab- 
bshod both by the beneficial results of their timely and intelligent 
application, and also by the disastrous oonseciuenoes which have 
attended the disregard of them. I cannot doubt that they should 
everywhere guide our action. But it is obviQus that tho application 
of them must always be easier in some localities than in others. My 
object, therefore, in now proceeding to Madras is, not to urge upon 
tho administrative authorities of that Presidency tho adoption of any 
system of oporations devised d, prim, without due reference to local 
poonliarities, but to endeavour, by frank, impiejudiced poraonal con- 
ference with his Grace tho Governor, to ascertain how far it may be 
practically in my power to place unreservedly at his disposal, for the 
furtherance of measvu’cs approved by his judgment aud experience, all 
those resoiuces which are commanded only by tho Government of India. 

32. Two or three such measures are, indeed, already foreshadowed 
by the Dulra of Buckingham in an important and suggestive minute, 
which has only just reached me. In this minute his Grace has 
practically ovemded the opinion of those who wanted to give extra- 
ordinary diet and comforts, coating several rupees a month per head, 
to all inmates of relief camps. He has also wisely decided that none 
who can. work shall bo relieved except on public works; and he has 
indicated some large public works, mainly of irrigation, which will 
supply labour for all applioanie in six districts, and parts o£t^vo others, 

38. Should it be foundpo&aible to devclope yet further the salutary 
piinciples on which these decisions are based, by bringing the whole 
of that portion of the relieved populatioiL capable of work under a 
wall-(MganiRed aigineering supervision, one of the great dangers with 
which the Madras Presidency is now threatened will haye been Suc- 
cessfully averted. But, even to carry out with complete efficiency the 
wise measures already announced by his Grace, the local Public Works 
department will, I iiiottld ■Sunk, require some addition to the strength 
of its staff, and some relaxation of depariattental rules. The Governor 
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of Madras has, no doubt, rightly profon-eil schemes fov stoviug surplus 
water to projects for carrying it a\7ay ; and the Madras eiigijioois are, 
perhaps, the best hydimilic ongineera in all India. It will be my 
earnest endeavour to offonl tho Government of Madras every en- 
comagement and assistfinoe in my power-, for tho prompt and bold 
development of large local public works of every useful kind, In the 
ciicnmstances wo have now to deal with, it is not absolutely necessary 
that such works should be remunorative in the ordinai-y sense. Since 
relief labour must now be employed, and employed on an enoi-motis 
scalo, it is, in my opinion, a matter of primaiy impoi-ttmoe that it 
should be employed on works of the greatest possible permanent 
utility, even though such works be wanting in the remunerative 
conditions requisite to justify our sanction of them in ordinary times. 

34. So long as we might reasonably hope that the worst dilficultics 
and dangers of the Madi-ns famine would hy tliis time be passing over, 
I have pm-posely refrained from visiting that Presidency, lost my 
presence there should, however unintentionally, prove embaii-assiug, 
rather than helpful, to the effoi-ts of the local Government. 

35. But in face of the facts leeorded and leviewed in the pi-eccdmg 
paragraphs of this minute, I can no longer question Lho urgency of 
my own duty, and that of all concerned, raider tlie pi'ossuro of a 
natural calamity greater than any which, so far as I know, has in 
modem times afflicted India. It is now clear that tho Inunaue efforts 
of the Madi-as Government have xwoved insuffioient to diminish Uie 
intensity, or reduce the ai-ca of this calamity. The distress, which 
appears to he increasing with frightful rapidity, must, even under the 
most skilful, the most economical, and the most energetic management, 
strain to the utmost tlic administrative abilities of the local Govern- 
ment and the financial resources of the Empiro. Therefore I cannot 
doubt that the Governor of Madras is entitled to receive from tho 
Viceroy the mareaerved assistance of all the technical skill and special 
experience this Empire con furnish, for tho relief of the peoplo and the 
revenue by a vigorous prosecution of the wisest measures that can 
he devised. In short, we are now fairly engaged in a terrible coufiict 
with nature ; our line of battle has been broken at Madras and Mysore, 
and it is, therefore, at those poinfa we should now concentrate all our 
reserved force. 

36. Kothing could he further from my intention than to interfere 
unduly with the local authorities, and tho devoted officers, who haVo so 
long and zealously been combating the growth of a gigantic catar 
strophe. Although, up to tho present moment, the result has not 
equalled the assiduity of their untiring efToits, yet the energy and 
dovoti-on of the district offioei-b throughout* Madras, during ihe pro- 
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tvacted and increasing strain upon their physical and mental faculties, 
cannot, T think, bo too highly or gratefully appreciated. It» is not 
to inadequate energy or intelligence, hut to inadoqufite numUers and 
inadequate executive powers, that I attiibnto the incompleteness of 
their success. 

37. My journey, therefore, to the famine-stricken districts of 
Southern India, and more especially my journey to Madras, is prompted 
by the hope that it may enable me to stiengthon and augment the 
moans on which his Grace the Governor of that Presidency is now 
dependent for the satisfactory solution of a problem as sonous as any 
which has ever occupied the mind, or taxed the abilities, of an Indian 
statesman. 

38. I think that the highest expeit talent procurable fiom any 
part of India should now, at once, lie placed unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of the Duke of Bucldngham. Bas Grace wiU be able to supplo- 
ment and direct the special knowledge of experts by the large 
generalisations of a vaiied experience. Such a combination can 
scarcely fail to ensure ultimately to the Government of bis Grace an 
administrative success commensurate with the magnitude of those 
difficulties which nothing short of the coolest judgment and most 
resolute firmuess can now overcome. 

Ltwcon. 

Simla, August 12, 1877. 


APPENDIX G. 

THE KULES OF THE NEW SYSTEM IN MADEAS. 
OOVEBNMENT OF MADKAS. 

BEVBKUE DEPABTMEWT. 

Fa/mim 

No. 497. Proceedings of Government, dated September 24, 1877 , 

No. 2,847. 

His Grace tho Governor in OounoU is pleased to issue the following 
instructions for the guidance of all officers concerned in the adminis- 
tration of famine relief ; — 

1. Under the successive orders of the Madras Government, relief 
has been sanctioned to famine-stricken people— 

(1) In the form of wages for work done i 

(2) Gratuitously in camps, relief housed, and villages, to those 
unable to labour or temporarily incapacitated for work. 
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2. It has 1)6611 determined that both relief by employment on 
■works for the strong, and gratuitous relief to the infirm, shall be con- 
tinued. 

3. To enable employment on largo public works to be more exten- 
sively and systematically eaiTied on, the Goveinment of India have 
agreed to lend a large additional force to the Public Works Department; 
and to enable ooUcotors to duly watch tlie distiibution of gratuitous 
relief, the Government of India have placed at the disposal of this 
Government a large number of European officers to supervise relief 
operations in the several taluks of the distressed districts. 

4. In order that the wishes and insti'uctions of his Grace the 
Governor in Oouneil may be clearly understood, the conditions under 
which relief has been sanctioned, and is to be continued, are sulgoined. 

5. Collectors and civil officers aro responsible for sending to relief 
works or for pro'viding gratuitoiis relief, under -the orders now issued, 
to all who have not adequate means of suppoiting life. The Public 
Works Department oflicers are responsible for providing a sufficioncy 
of work in every distressed district iov the cmplo 3 rment of the persons 
who may be sent to them by tire civil officers, and shall employ thei-eon 
all those so sent. 

MdMjf Works, 

6. The intention of his Grace the Governor in Council is that all 
relief shall he eventually given through relief works, closed camps, and 
village relief. 

7. Belief works affording to indigent persons capable of some 
labour 'the opportunity of earning money "with which lo buy food con- 
stitute the backbone of the relief system. 

8. These works aiB of two classes — 

(а) Those under the supervision of ■the Public Works Depart- 
ment or other professional supervision p,ofe«ionai Agency 
which may, for the soke of brevity, he WenkB. 

called professional agency works ; 

(б) Those not requiring, to any great extent, professional super- 

vision, and which may, for the sake of ... „ 

, , n J • •! 1 CivU Agency WoikB. 

brevity, he called civil agency works. 

These works ■will he under the superintendence of the 
Public Works Department or of the OiyU Department 
according to circumstances. 

9- Every disbiot engineer wiB prepare a list of works in his 
district which may he made availahlo as relief works. These list 
should show approximately — 

(a) The probable cost of each woi-k; 
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(&) PbOughly the proportion of the total cost required for earth- 
work ; 

(a) The number of persona who can be employed upon each, and 
for how long. 

10, These lists will be submitted to Goveramont through the chief 
engineer or the chief engineer for hrigation. His Grace the Governor 
in OouncU will sanction them provisionally either wholly or in port, 
and the worhs thus provisionally sanctioned may be taken up, from 
time to time, as need for affording relief arises, except large works, 
the commencement of which will be decided by his Giace the Governor 
in Council. The opinion of the ooUeotor should decide which of the 
works in the list so sanctioned shall be first proceeded with. Estimates 
to cover such works as may be approved by Government in these lists 
should be prepared and submitted for final sanction as soon as possible, 
but the oommenoement of no such work shall be delayed, where its 
commencement is necessary, for the reason that a plan and estimate 
have not been sanctioned. Lists of works which have been commenced, 
specifying the approximate number of persons who can he leoeived 
tlievaon, will be furnished by the district engineer, from time to time, 
to the collector, who will send copies to every revenue, police, and 
famine officer. 

11, The very widest publicity of the locality of relief works must 
PnipiiBrtT oi reiioj ^ given; the responsibility with regard to this 

point I’ests upon the oolleotors and their assistants, 

13. The flistinotion between budgeted wco-ks and famine relief 
works is abolished in the following districts : — 

Hellore. South Aroot. 

Cuddapah. Triohinopoly. 

Bellary. Madtira. 

Kmmool. Tinnevelly. 

Ohingleput. Coimbatore. 

North Ai’oot. Salem. 


And all works whatever therein (Imperial, provincial, or local, ex- 
cepting only buildings) shall be considered famine relief works and 
shall be carried out under alliJie rules, tests, and restrictions applicable 
to fomine relief works. Any relief works which may be neoessai 7 in 
any of the remaining districts will be carried out as special works 
under special arrangements. 

la. All eetablisfamenis at present employed under dvil officers in 
supervision of, or in accounting in respect of, relief works, should he 
ti-ttnsfetred, with iiie charge of the several works, to the Department 
of Public "Works as soon as the district engineer is in a position to 
take them over. 
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14. All persons capable of labour, who are in fair health and con- 
dition, must be drafted to professional agency works, ^ ^ 

and with them must also be di'sfted such members to I’rofosaionBi A^ncy 
of their families as aj'e wiDing to aceompaiiLy them. 

15. Weaker people, who are nevertheless capable of some work, 

should be employed upon civil agency works, but ^ ^ ^ 

should, as they recovei* strength, be drafted to pro- pioyofl npou oivii 
. . , ^ . . , Agency Woika. 

feasjoual agency works, the object being to employ 

the largest possible number of people to whom it may be necessary to 

afford relief upon works of this latter description. 

16. Work is to be exacted and musters taken for six days in every 
week] payment for the seventh day is, however, oa-aBj. 
included, i.e., an increment to each working day’s 

wage has been made in order to provide for the seventh day, in the 
foUowing scale of wages. 

17. The rates of pay to pei'sohs who perform their allotted tasks 
shah be for each working day : — 


Qw/J Ageaej! Worli». 

IB. 0. p. 

For a man the value of 1 lb. of giain . ■ Plus 0 10 

For a woman „ „ ..,>010 

For a child of 7 and upwards J lb. of grain > » 0 0 0 


Vpon Okil Atjemy Warit. 

For a man the value of 1 lb, of grain 
For a woman „ „ 

For a child of 7 and upwards J lb. of grain 


» 

I) 


II 


0 10 
0 0 9 
0 0 6 


18. By grain is meant grain of medium q^uaJity and of the descrip- 
tion in ordinary use at tAe time of paywmt among 

the labourers upon the works. The price to be 

taken at the ret^ price of the grain ruling at the ousba of the taluk 

on the previous week. 

19. When work is interrupted by rain to such an extent that the 
tasks ordered cannot be exacted, professional agency intsnupUan from 
labourers should bo paid the civil agency rate and 

civil agency labourers should he paid the civil agency rate less two 
pies all roimd. 

20. No work is to be taken from children under seven years of ago, 

nor are such children to he allowed to remain ^ong 3 ^,^, 

ttje labourers while they ai-e worHng. Such children, 

belonging to parents or natural guardians employed upon works, must 
be mustered at a convenient spot at some little distance from whore 
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the work is in progress, and placed under tho charge of a sufficient 
number of tho women drafted to the works who will be employed as 
nurses. At large works, and where woikmg camps are established, 
kitchens must be provided, and these children eirp^^lied with rations 
of cooked food not exceeding a lb. of grain per diem. The nurses 
must recavo their full ration of cooked food, i.e., 1 lb. of grain plus 
tire money portion of the wage. On small works officers in charge 
must make suitable arrangements for effecting the same purpose. 

21. To prevent r'elief works becoming undrrly attractive, three tests 

Testa ist, priwA fade evidence that 

the individual really requires employment upon a 
relief work j 2nd, drstauce of the work from the home of the labourer j 
and, 3rd, tasks. 

22. The task to bo exacted upon professional agency works is T6 

Teaka the individual would be able to 

perform if ho worked to the full extent of his ability ; 
upon civil agency works 60 per cent, of what the iadividual would 
he able to perform if ha worked to the full extent of his ability. 

23. In settling and exacting these tasks it will be necessary for the 
officers concerned to use great judgment, discretion, and hrmness, so as 
to avoid oppression of the people upon tho one hand or oncouragemont 
to idleness and laxity on the other. 

24. It may probably be expedient in many cases to take, as the 
unit for tasking, a gang composed of all the members of one family 
who are on the work, or a portion of tho inliabitants of any one village ; 
and it is the wish of his Grace the Governor in Oouncil that, as far 
as possible, consistently with economy and discipline on the worlrs, 
members of the same family should not be separated in their employ- 
ment. But these points of detail, varying as they will with the size 
and nature of the work and other* circumstances, must be left to tbe 
discretion of the executive officers acting under the geireral orders of 
Government. 

26. The employment of contractors directly or indmectly is abso- 
lutely prohibit^ on relief works. 

28. Masonry work requiring skilled labour, such as culverts, 
tunnels, sluices, calingulahs of tanks, and similar works found essential 
to the completion of relief works may be performed by contract in the 
ordintriy way. In selecting works to be placed on the list. Public 
Works offioets will bear in mind that the beneficial effect of the work 
as a relief measure is the principal object ^ therefore works of which 
a large proportion of the eatimate is for masonry or compensation for 
laij<l should generally be at once laid aside as unsuitable. 

27, !pi& distance test is necessarily, to a great extent, enforced by 
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DiBtnncc. 


Poiaous uotdcBtltnto. 


BoUb foi (ntipIoTineut. 


Bnmliuy riocantionn. 


concontratiiig relief Libotir upon a comparaliiYely 
gmall mimber of large works, and, until fmtlicr 
instructions, this test may be deemod to bo complied with when the 
labomer goes to professional agency works and performs the tasks 
exacted there. 

28. The question wliethor persons are fitting objects for employ- 
ment upon relief works must be decided by the civil 
officers, who will refuse employment to ell persons 
except those who are destitute. 

29. The civil offlceis will despatch such applicants for employment 
as they consider ehgible with written dupUcate 
nominal rolls, and the production of such rolls will 
be the authority to the Public Works Department officers to employ 
the persons named in them. The rolls shall specify the name and 
father's name and village of each person, and shall be dated, and shall 
bear the signature of tho despatching officer. 

30. Wlieiu camps ore necessary on works these c.impa will be 
under the chorgo of tho Public Works officer direct- 
ing the work, who will make arrangements, and 
enforce rules, for strict oonserviinoy and snnitaiy moasiuus, and select 
suitable persons from the nhef coolies for the various duties of 
scavenging, water-drawing, &e. 

31. In transfening people to works at a distance exceeding ten 
mUes, it will be neoossaiy, under some emeumstanoes, 
to pay them batto. The amount and nature of this 
batta will vary with local ciiuumstnnces, but it should never exceed 
16 oz. of uncooked grain for each day's march. 

32. There will probably frequently be exceptional oases, arising on 
works, requiring speciel treatment. It is obvious 
that what may be sufficient for tho vast majority 
may be unsuitable in quantity or quality in individual cases. Such 
cases, which will iuclude also those of people arriving on the works 
worn out and in low condition must, as far as possible, be specially 
treated under medical advice ) and they may be fed in accordance with 
the scale laid down in G.O. No. 2,372, of July 24, 1877, for people 
under such treatment. The extra allowance must cease os soon as the 
person, in the opinion of the medical officer, regains strengfth. 

33. Persons not permanently incapacitated for labour will probably 
regain health, as soon as convalescent, more mpidly upon a relief work 
than amidst the surroundings of a relief camp. 

34. AH labourers must be warned that they are liable to fine and 
dismissal from relief j but these punishments should 
be enforced with care and judgment. 


Untta. 


Bpcoial msBB. 
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36. Short work from idlone&a should, in the first pkco, bo mot 
with a small tine, and a ropotiiion of the ofibiico 
should be punished witli greater severity. But, 
until furthei* orders, the efTeot of the fine in the oaso of weakly people 
must never be to reduce the wages of an individual upon professional 
agency works below civil agency work rate, nor to reduce those of 
an individual upon civil agency works below the relief house scale. 

36. Incorrigible idleness or insubordination on the p.art of peisons 


Pismlssol. 


in fail- physical condition should be met by immediate 
dismissal. 


37. Payments upon relief works must bo made at least twice a 
riwinoDcy at pay- ofteuer if necessary. New anivals should 

for the first few days be paid daily. 


Gliwitahh EeUmf. 

38. AH previous orders relating to gratuitous relief, so for as in- 
consistent with the following rules, are hereby cnnoelled. 

39. Belief oifioers will be appointed to the oharge of one or more 
taluks, or parts of taluks, according to size and local ou'oumstances. 

40. Thmr duties will be to superviso aU relief operations within 
then- charges except public works, Their especial duty is to see 
that the orders of Government axe strictly carried out ; that relief 
reaches all who need it; that waste, abuse, and fraud are prevented, 
and the utmost economy, consistent with duo relief, enforced throughout. 

41. They are expected to he constantly on tiie movo, and to visit 
the several villages and relief camps as frequently as possible and at 
uuceitain times. 

42. They will fui’nish to the collector, every Saturday, information 
on the following points : — 

(1) The number of eases in which relief has been granted, 

refused, or stopped. 

(2) Any case of failure of duty, inattention, or inelEciienoy on 

the part of any ofiBioer or servant. 

(3) The physical condition of the people generally on relief, 

whether failing, improving, or stationaxy. 

(4) They will suhmit any general remarks. 

43. Village relief shall be given either in the shape of oookod food 
or in money, according to the discretion of the coUeotois and local 
circumstances, and shall, siilijeot to the provisions of paragraph 63, be 
confined to destitute lesidmb villagers, who axe house-riddon, or 
otherwise unfitted for, or incapable of, labour. This class wiU include 
such persons as are idiots, aripples, blind, or so old or decrepit that 
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ihoy aiT) not able to snjipoit tbeiuselvoa , or yoong childion living 
witk iinil wholly depmident on snch peiEiOUH ; women m an adviincod 
state of pregnancy, or who have been locently confined, and fiiithoi, 
to cpwlify for this relief, these pei'Bons must be without well-to-do 
friends or r’olatrves on tho spot on whom their support would ordin- 
arily and rightly devolve, 

44. Immediately on the rnceipt of these orders, olfieers in charge of 
talnhs shall cause each village to be inspected by an officer not below 
the rank of a village inspector, and after caieful enquiry into tho ou’- 
cumstances of each individual case, shall strike off the register any 
persons who, fixsa condition and circumstanceB, do not come within 
tho above dosoirption. The relief officer in charge of a taluk, or part 
of a taluk, shall visit each village ns early as pr.ioticable, and satisfy 
hrrnseK that his instructions have been preperly carried out. No 
fresh adrnissioiis to tho register shall subsequently be made, except 
under the orders of tho vUlago inspector, who, whenever ho may 
authorise luiy such admissions, shall, in his next wooldy retunr, report 
thorn to tho taluk roliof officer, who shall trensmit an abstract showing 
incrOMSO or dooioaso of uumbors in oooli village of his cLu-go to tho 
collootor weekly, for piepaintiou of the wcokly tabubu' stitomont for 
Govoioimont. The taluk officor shall talco tho ofnliost primticnl oppor- 
tunity of inspecting tho porsons who have boon newly admitted. 

46. rotboris, who under tire operation of the abovo order me 
atrarok off the registers of villago r-elicf, shall at tho same time, if 
capable of labour, bo sent to work, and if tomporarily incapacitated 
by illness or any other cauao, shall be sent to tho neni’est relief camp, 
to be there maintained and treated until able to work or found pej> 
manentdy inoapablc. 

46. AU open camps, other than works camps, shall be abolished, 
and in thoir' place such number of closed camps as may be necessary 
shall be established. On this point coUeotors should at once take such 
steps as may be needed. 

47. Until fuiiiher orders are published for the regulation and 
intaior administration of closed relief camps, the arrangements now 
in force should continue ; but it should be distinotly and clearly 
understood by the officors in chargo that no person capable of labour* 
should bo received into a camp, and that, as soon as any inmate of 
such camp recovers strength and condition sufficient to enable biin to 
undwtake labour on professional agency works, he should at once be 
dr-afted off to such works, which should not be situated within ten 
miles of tho village of which he is an inhabitant. 

48. Officers in charge of camps will recollect that the primary 
object of the camp is that the steength of its xeddeute should be 
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restored therein, and that they may be thus rendei'cd fit for work. 
Food and shelter, but no money payment, ■will be given therein. 
Camp diet is prescribed in G. 0., July 24, 1877, No. 2,372 ; but all 
comps must be so di'vided as to render it impossible for those not 
actually requiring it to obtaia the special diet allowance sancUonod 
for those under medical treatment. No person shall in any case bo 
admitted to the higher scale of diet except under -the written order of 
the medical officer of the camp. 

49. OoUeotors -wiLl take care and watch carefully the cflfect of 
relief operations, and if it should appear that any camp has a tendency 
to draw to it those who should be relieved in their -villages, or any 
undue tendency is observed on the port of those on works to seek 
camp relief, the diet must be so adjusted in accordance -with the dis- 
cretion given by the Government order referred to as to coimteiact 
such tendency. 

60. No outside relief shall be given at any closed camp. 

61. All able to work will at once be sent to a suitable relief work 
with a list as described in paragraph 29. 7n carrying out these in- 
struotions, however, the officer 'wiU exercise a careful discretion in 
cases where husband or wife, mother or child, may be ill in camp, and 
should not enforce separation in such cases. Any able-bodied person 
so retained temporarily in camp -wiU be lequiind to do suitable work 
in or about the camp. 

62. The coUeotor should keep superintendents of camps informed 
of all works in progress, and to what extent labour con he accommo- 
dated on each work, and the order of the superintendent of the camp 
to the officer in ohai'ge of the work shall be sufficient authoriiy to thq 
latter- to receive the persons who may be sent from the camp. 

63. Wanderers who present themselves at any -village in a state 
of dwtitution shall he provided by the -village head -with one meal, 
i,e,, 10 oz. grain, and he -will be held stiictly respcmaible -that no 
person manifestly in need of assistance to prevent staiwation shall 
remain unrelieved ; but such persons shaE only receive one meal, and 
shaE be passed on to -the nearest relief camp where they shall receive 
support, or, if needed, medical treatment, or, if in a fit condition to 
support themselves by labour, be at once sent to suitable works. In 
spedol cases, where necessary, village heads may incur such charge as 
may be needed to convoy to -the nearest reEef camp destitute persons 
who cannot ti-avel. But whenever this is done an. immediate report 
must he made to the village iuspeiinr. 

64. In laying out toEef camps, sanitary roquiremeuts, ospecially 
podtion of hoq)ital, water sitpply, and lab^es, should bo carefully 
attended to. 
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65. With the exception of those in hospital, poi-sons in relief 
camps are not to he allowed to remain idle j they must bo employed 
in all the necessary duties of the camp, its conservanoy, water supply, 
coolreiy, hospital attendance, <fcc., or in spinning, weaving, rope making, 
or other similar light work. No oxtra aUowaucos are to be given for 
work performed in or about tho camp. 

66. This order, except as regards scales of diet, does not apply to 
the Nilgiris district, in which the commissioner’s arrangements to 
meet the special circumstances will continue in force subject to further 
instructions. 

(True extract.) 

(Signed) J. H. GABSTIN, 
Additional SecD'etoA-y to Govm'Tvm&nt. 


To the Board of Revenue. 

„ Financial Department. 

„ Public Works Depai-tment. 

„ Sanitary Oommissionor. 

„ Surgeon-Gonoral, Indian Medical Dopiu-tmonb. 

„ Oommissionor of Police. 

„ Inspector-General of PoKee. 

To all CoIleotorB. 
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The Mansion House Committee was composed as rollows : — 

Prmdmt and Ti-cmim'. 

The Eight Hon, the Loid Mayoi (Sir Thoma'i AVliilo). 

Committee. 

The Eight Hon the Earl of Noithbrook, G.O.&.I. 

Sir Nathaniel M. do Eothscluld, M.P. 

K, D. Hodgson Esq , M.P. 1 ,•« -d \ 

E, 0. Baling Esq. ) 

Sir Ohailes H. Mills, Bait., M.P. (Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Go.). 
Hugh M. Mathoaon, Esq. (Hc&sis. Matheson’s). 

The Baron do Stem (Messis. Stem Brothers). 

L. Httth Esq. (Messrs. V. Huth & Son). 

C. G. ArbuthnoL, Esq. (Messis. Aibnthnot, Latham & Co.) 

J. S. Morgan, Esq. (Massra. J. S. Morgan Jc Co.). 

John Eleming, Esq., C.S.I. (Smith, Fleming & Co.). 

Etancia W. Buxton, Esq. (I^acot^ Qrote & Co.). 

Hon. Henry L. Bomke (Bninlon, Bonrka & Co.). 

Heuiy Bayley, Esq. (P. i 0. Company). 

S. P. Low Esq., J.P. (Gxindlays & Co.). 

William Soolt, Esq. (Binney & Co.). 

a'H.*Hardoastle, Esq.} d’Esoompte.) 

John Sands, Esq (Frith, Sands & Co,). 

H. 8. Ovumingham, Esq., Advoeate-Qeneial, Madia*. 

John Pender, Esq., M.P., Eastern Telegraph Co. 

Samuel Morley Esq., M.P. (J. and E, Morley). 

Charles Tcade, Esq. (Toede & Bishop). 

Mi. Alderman Sidney. 

P. Maofaydon Eaq., Madias (Arbuthnot Sc Co.). 

G. Parbnry, Esq, (Messrs. W. Shaokex k Co.). 

Mr. Alderman and SheriE Hadley. 

Thomas Gray, E'jq. 

J. H. Grossnum, Esq., J.P. 

T, J. Eeexes, Esq. (Dent, Palmer & Co.). 

0. B. Dowden, Esq. 

Arthur T. Hewitt, Esq, 

George Arbuthnot, Esq. 

George Smith, Esq. (Smith, Elder & Co.). 

J. N. BnEon, Esq. 

Alderman Sir W. A, Eose, 

AJdermsJi Sir E. W. Carden. 

F, W. HeOgeis, Esq. 

General Sir Haniy W. Norman, K.O.B. 

W. E. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

W. Mactinnon, Ifeq. 

E, S. King, Esq., J.P. 

Son. Seereta^y. 

Wflllajn J. Soulsby, Esq., Private Seoretary to the T'Ord Mayor. 
Sim, OasMer, 

G, J. W. Winxar Esq, 

Baniters, 

Messrs, Glyn. Mills, Ourtie & Go., Lomhwd Steeet. 
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APPEmiX E. 

SOUTHERIT INDIA’S GRATITUDE, 

(jPinm the Maeh'os S'uiut, Jaiimry 29.) 

The good people of Madras will have to carry their memories very- 
far back to recollect an occasion -when a pubUc meeting held in the 
Banqueting HaU was so numerously attended, so inlluentially repre- 
sented, and accompanied by so much enthusiasm as that -which took 
place last e-vening for the purpose of adopting resolutions conveying, 
on behalf of the people of Southern India, an expression of heartfelt 
gratitude for the sympathy and support nobly and generously accorded 
them by the people of Great Britain, her Colonies and India, in lolief 
of tlve distress caused by tho fiunino which has ovei shadowed the land 
throughout tho last eighteen months. The meeting of yestorday 
evening Avas not only an assomblage of the peo])lo of Madias, but of 
tho inhabitants of tho whole of Southern India, tho lattor being ro- 
presented by delegates from most of the districts which had felt tho 
severity of the famine ; and another choi’notoristic and highly interest- 
ing feature of the occasion was the pleasing fact that the hall was 
graced by the presence of a largo number of ladies, the gentle influence 
of several of whom had in no small way helped in mitigating the 
severity caused by the period of scarcity. His Grace the Duke of 
Bucldngham and Chaudos receivod the delegatos of the famine com- 
mittees of the districts of Southern India and the province of Mysore 
at Government House, whei-e they wero introduced to Ids Grace, and, 
accompanied hy them, came to the Banqueting Hall precisely at half- 
past four o’clock. The hall at this moment presented an animated 
and interesting spectacle. It was crowded almost to o-veiflowing, and 
the assemblage represented members of every section of the public. 
On the dais were accommodated his €}race the Ohahinan, the Ladies 
Grenville, the Members of Couudl, the several speakers, and the 
delegates from the District Oommittees, including the Bajah of Yen- 
catagheiTy, O.S I., and Mr. Seshia Sastri, 0 S.I, Among others pre- 
sent on the occasion were Lady Robinson, tlie Honoi-u-able D. E, 
Oanniohael, Miss Carmichael, Golcmel Michael, O.S.I., Mr. Tarrant, 
Mrs, Tarrant, tho Rev. 0. II. Dean, Mrs, Dean, Mrs. Dighy, Mr. 
ThomhiUj O.S.L, Mj*. Ballard, Colonel "Weldon, Mr. Campbell, -the 
Honourable Y. Ramiengar, C.S,L, Mr. Srinivasa Row, Mr, Run- 
ganadha Mudaliyar, Mr. Mohomod Tusuf Saib, and many oiliei's. 
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Mr. W. W. Munsie, tlie Shei-ilT, lead llie following notice conven- 
ing tlie meeting ; 

‘ Wo, the nndeisigned inliabitanta of Madias, icquest tliat yon will 
be 60 good aa to convene a Public Meeting at the Banqueting Hall, 
on Monday, January 28, at 4.30 r.M., for the purpose of ejqpreaaing 
the gratitude of the people of Southern India for the sympathy 
and liberality exhibited towards the famine-stricken population 
of India by their fellow-subjects in all parts of the Bidtish dominions. 

We have the honour to bo, Sii*, your obedient Servants, 


(Signed) 

0. E,. Drury. 

Eobeit Stephenson. 

T. E. Pranok. 

H. E. Dawson. 

Y. Veneatahronuah. 

Mahomed Yusnf. 

J. Higginbotham. 

S. PenneUy. 

J. O. Ooleman. 
a. Bidie, M.B. 

Robert Orr. 

T, Ramaohendi'a Row. 

T. Weldon. 

J. Oolgan. 

Ahmed MohideenHhan Bahadur. 
0. A. Dawson. 


C. A. AinsUc. 

J. W. Mollis. 

Y. Krishnama Ohaiiar. 

J. Cramp. 

O. V. Oiinniah Ohetty. 

G. Ooopoosawmy Naidii. 

L. R. Burrows. 

J. H. Taylor. 

Robert B. Elwin. 

Wm. Digby. 
n. R. P. Carter. 

P. Strinivasa Row. 

P. Tizinrmignm Mudnliyar. 
Mohidoon ShoriiT Khan BaLidur. 
W. Walker. 

Prederick T Atkins.’ 


Mr. Munsie added that the meeting was held in pursuance of the 
above notice. 

His Grace the Chairman said : — ‘ The notice the Sheriff has read 
explains fully the cause of the present meeting — ^to thank the people 
of England, of the Colonies, to thank all paa'ts of the British Empire 
for the aid which was so promptly and so liberally afforded to 
Sonthem India in her honr of distress. That dark doud of famine 
which has so long overshadowed Southern India has broken and is 
dispersed. Much distress has been relieved, the condition of tlie 
people is vastly improved, and although in many districts yCt theiu 
are still recurrences of distress) shadows of clouds still undispersed 
passing over, yet all the returns show from month to month that 
distress even iu those districts is lightening, that the worst is passed, 
and that we may look forward to being relieved from the anxiety 
under which we have so long Eved, we noay look to that being very 
^eedily and entirely dispersed. Although the fhmiae is passed, yet, 
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as I said, much distress still I’emaius, and good -worlc remains to 
bo done witli that remaining portion of the fnnd so liberally and 
munificently afforded by England’s charity. Those who .are address- 
ing you to-day, having tahen an active port in the various districts 
in the distribution of the fund, know well how great was the distress 
they had to moot, how vast would have been the calamity if that help 
had nob been afforded to us thmughont the length and hroadth of the 
land. Those purposes which I ventured to shadow forth at bhe meet- 
ing in August, as pimposes which needed a large and hberaJ charity 
to meet, to relieve those distresses that could not be brought under or 
met by Government organisation or rule, have beon found not less 
than I anticipated they would be found, requu’ing the aid of the largo 
funds which have beon given to this counti'y for the purpose. I will 
not detain the meeting with any details. Many in this room know 
far better almost than Government the details of the distress which 
they had to deal with in their towns and in their villages, and I will 
not detain you longer than to call upon the Honorary Seoretai’y, Mr. 
Digby, to read a statement of tho operations of the committee. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Digby said that five and a-hnlf months ago, when the appeal 
went to England from that hall, tho mooting which sent it was, ncoes- 
snrily, composed entir’ely of the citizens of Madras. Thero was not 
time to make it other theui a town’s meeting. On tho present occa- 
sion, the meeting was ropresentatiTO of the whole Presidenoy, indeed 
of Southern India generally, for not only were there representativos 
present from the various local committees, hut also a deputation from 
Mysore. Some local committees could not send delegates, hut instead 
had written expressing their gratitude. He held in his hand a list of 
delegates and letters from committees. Ho would not read them to 
tho meeting, but the document would he handed to the press for publi- 
cation. One or two letters, however, might he cited. After quoting 
two or three of the letters, the following doouinent was laid on the 
table : — 

List ((f Ddegates and Letters from Looal Corfimittees attending tJie 
PulUo Meeting on Jwrmary 28. 

Adorn . — members able to attend, owing to business and other 
engagements. Mr. Byi'amjee, Honorary Secretary, writes: — ‘The 
committee here humbly request the general committee to excuse 
them for their non-attendance, and at the same time heg leave to ex- 
press many thanks for the kindness shown by the BwtiBh public 
towards thdir poor fellow-suhjoots of this country in their time of 
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Amee . — lyaloo Naidu ; Akilaaid Aiyar. 

Binary . — Artkur Huson, E'^q. ; Kcv. E. Lewis; M. AbrnUam, 
Beq. ; A. Sabapatky Mudaliyar, Esq. ; Custooii Okotty, Esq., and A. 
Sadasiva Pillai. 

GhingUput (cmd Saddapet) Central Corrmilteea. — Mr. Bni'low 
widtes ; — ‘I grealiy regiet that my revenue ari'Migements will, pro- 
bably, mate it impossible for me to attend, as I am at present work- 
ing away from any Une of railway, for as collector — even more than 
ae president of the Saidapot committee — I should have wished to 
express my thanks for British relief, especially as regards the allot- 
ments for agriculturists, which have enabled large numbers of petty 
holders to recommence cultivation, after eighteen months of fiunino, 
with something like a good heart.* 

Saidapet sends the following gentlemen ! — Gleorge Duncan, Esq. j 
A. M. Jones, Esq, ; V. Ragava Oharlu, Esq. 

Chvngleput.’—O, N. Overbnry, Esq. ; C. Soondaimm Mudaliyar ; 
N. Eamakistna Aiyer; M. Coopoosawmy Naidu; P. Tharagarnm 
PUlai; P. Strinivassa Aiyengar, 

Chitoor . — Thomas Strac6y,Esq.; V. Soondra Aiyor ; T. S, ITara- 
siugaBao. 

Coimbatore, — members able to attend, owing to business 
engagements. 

Guddalore. — 0. B. Irvine, Esq, j Tonooba Obarriai' ; Rajarntna 
Mudaliyar, and Sadasiva Pillay. 

Bimdigul . — ^We ai'e reminded that Uiis is the date for your gimt 
public meeting at Madras, for the purpose of expressing the gratitude 
of the people of Southern India for tho very kind and mimificent 
assistaaice they have received from kind friends in England in this 
time of famine and distress, 'Wo regret that our committee cannot bo 
repraaemted at this meeting, in the object of which we feel so hearty 
a sympathy. But they desire me to eepress for them their own gi ati- 
tude, and that of the thousands and ten thousands in this district 
whose sufferings have been relieved by this most timely assistance. 
Words foil us in the attempt to express our appreciation of the kind- 
ness and love which, have prompted this princely gift. Tt is hard to 
get an expression of feriing from this people, but they are not wholly 
insensible. This kindness astonishes them now, but for years to come 
it will be a lesson which cannot be lost upon them. 

Lindigid — -The Eev. Louis St. Cyr, writing on January 24, 
saySj ‘Indeed England has given to ihe world the most splendid 
example of charity and generosily in the way she came to the assist- 
ance of the femine-strioken people in the Presidency of Madras. May 
God reward and bless her as she deserves 1 I associate mysolf most' 
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cordially witli tke public meeting wlncli is to bo hold in M.ulr.is tlio 
28tli iMtant, being mi.iblo to be present on tlie occ^i&iou ’ 

Erode . — Chinnamnln Qovindoo; (lop.uil.i6..iimy ISf-iiJu ; Ablul 
Kddev Saib 

Eodi Kcmal , — The Eey. J. T. Noyes, Honorary Secietaiy, writes : 
— ‘ I am very glad to hear that there is to be a meeting in the 
Banqueting HaU to express thanks. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate. It would give us great pleasure to attend. But I cannot, 
and I do not think any of our members can attend, unless Mr. Turner 
will go.’ 

Kwnool . — Feared no one con attend unless Mr. Latham, on his 
return from Coconado. 

Ongole. — ^Rev. J. E. Loughridge. 

Pvdmy . — ^Tha Honorary Seoretary (Mr. Ohandler) writes : — 
‘ We received your telegiam in r^ard to tlie public meeting to be 
lield on the 28th instant, and at our mooting hold on Saturday last, 
as no one voluiiteeind to go, we decided to send an ainitod oxpi ession 
of our thanks, which you will receive in n dny or two.’ 

‘Read and recorded tologi'om from Honov.uy flooroLavy, roliof 
oomniittoo, M<idrns, roquosthig to Imow if any of the meinborH of 
the Pulney relief committee would attend Uio mooting to bo hold 
at Madras on the 28th, for the puiposo of drwing np an address 
thanking tho people of England for their generous bouefnetions. 

‘ Reholved, — That tho Honorary Seoretary bo inquoated to inform 
the Madras committee that tho members of this committee severally 
and jointly legiet their iuabiliiy to attend the mooting in question. 

‘ Resolved also, — That an address be drawn up in tho name of the 
people of Pulney taluk, thankuag the people of England for theii* 
liberal charity in the time of great distress, and that the same be 
foiw.ii’ded to dio Madras committee for transmission to tbo promoters 
of the Mansion House fund.’ 


Pnlnoy, January 26, 1 878. 

Yoxtr telegram in regard to the public mteting, to bo held on Hie 
28th, was received and read at the last meeting of our committee. 
No one has the leisure to accept the kind invitation. But though 
prevented by circumstances from being pi-esent in person, we must 
not fail to forward to you, and through you to the donors of the 
Mansion House fund, our sinoere and most hearty thanks for the 
timely aid they have sent to tho thousands of sorely distressed people 
of this taluk. 
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We tliEuik you in behalf of more than two thonsfuid Inndholdcrs 
■who have been able by your aid to bring their fields under culti- 
vation during the recent rains, though in very many iust.mces they 
had been compelled to oonsume their seed grain, using ■thoii' farming 
utensils for fuel, and selling their ploughing cattle to keep themselves 
alive. 

We thank you in behalf of the 12,000 poor, -whom tlie pressure of 
famine and the severity of the rainy season had left inofless, and who 
are now able to secure some shelter. 

We thank you on behalf of more than 4,000 persons, most of 
them women, who could almost literally say, ‘ We were naked and 
you have clothed us.’ 

We thank you in behalf of the little children, many of whom 
would have been in their graves but for -the 16,000 meals of good 
wholesome food they have taken in our day nursery. 

We thank you in heliolf of more than 2,000 men, women, and 
children, who have been able to prolong thoir lives with the pithmee 
given in the weekly money dole. And again we thank you iu bohalf 
of the 120 children of our orphanage who avo thrown ontiroly upon 
our oaro. And we pray that the blessing of Him who is the God of 
the widows and of the fatherless children, and who has said, ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it tmto one of the least of these ye have done it 
unto Me,’ may rest upon you, and abrmdanlly rowai-d you for yom' 
liberal, timely, and highly appreciated benefactions. 

Mcimpett. — H. W. Bliss, Esq., B.A. ; H. M. Scudder, Esq.jM.D. 

Triputm'6. — T. Misquita, Esq., District Mimsif: Mr. 1 Leonard, 
Police Inspector ; M. R. Ey. Ananthi’am Aiyer j Annamaly Ohottuir j 
Suhba Row j Mr, 0. Sooni'um, Evangelist, L.M.S. 

Tvnmwlly. — Telegram, ‘Our members regi-et cannot attend 
meetmg.’ 

Madura . — ^Fo member can attend from any of the committees in 
this district, but Mr. Loe-Wamei*, O.S., ■writes, ‘ If it can he done by 
■the president, on bohalf of ■the whole area of coimtry over which this 
grateful gift has been, and is being distributed, as president of the 
Bamnad relief committee, I venture to express the heartfelt tbaukH 
of the people of this estate.’ 

The secretary of Madui’a committee writes : — ‘ I am desired to 
aoknowledgo the receipt through tiie collector of your telegram, dated 
16th instant, to the president of tliis committee, and in reply to 
infonn yon that the oommittee much regret that they are unable to 
send any of their members to I’epresentthem on this interesting occasion; 
all find their time foRy occupied ; and that ■their official and private 
avocations ■wiU not just now allow leisure for a ■visit to Madras. 1 
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am all the same time to express the committee’s graliofiil acknowlorlg- 
ments of the reaily ami liberal consideration which the general com- 
mittee has already given to tlioir representation, and to assnre yon 
that, though unable to be present, they and this whole diati-iot will 
echo from the bottom of their hearts the re&olntions in. which your 
gratitude for the generous sympathy of the English people may find 
expression,’ 

Tmdwamim. — Rev. "W. H. "Wyckoff. 

Tnchinopoly. — ^A. Seshia Saatri, Esq., O.S.I. j Periasami Muda- 
liyar j Syed Khan 8aib. 

YeUore. — Rev, J. Soudder, M.D. 

Salem. — ^E«v. G. 0. Newport; Dr. E,. N. Manikum Mndaliyar. 

Gvddapah . — This committee rogrets that none of their members 
will be able to attend the public meeting at Madras, and therefore re- 
solves that Messrs. N. Aqipa Row, C. Chengal Row, R. Righavandra 
Row, T, N. Snbba Reddy, Gonse Sahib, iind Hussain Saib be re- 
quested to form a sub-oommitteo, to draw up a note of thanks in 
Telugu, to be forwarded to the goneral cominittoo, Madras. 


Tmnalaticm of Tohtiju Note, 

To the General Committee of tiie Mansion House Fund, Maebas. 

Gentlemen, — ^We are much rejoiced at the notice sent to u.s by tho 
Committee of the Mansion House fund, uifonnuig us that a mpcting will 
be held on tho 28th of this month at Madras, to convey tbajuksto tho 
moat exalted Englishmen who have liberally contributed funds tow.irds 
themointenanceofthe sufferers fromthefamine, Weareall desirous to 
attend the meeting, but regret veiy much that our business engage- 
ments and other circumstances will not permit us to do so. The 
country has suffered sevei'ely from a great famine for nearly two years, 
hut the funds liberally contributed by the British nation have greatly 
helped the poor in procuring food, clothing, seed grain, and cattle, 
and in relieving the sick and the emaoiated. We, thei'efore, on behalf 
of our brethren who have benefited hy the relief fund, beg that onr 
most grateful and heartfelt thanks bo conveyed to the sabscribers to 
the Mansion House fund. 

(Signed) N. Appa Roy. 

C. CHJsnaAii Row. 

R. RAsnAVAUDBA RoW, 

T. N, SxJBBA Row. 

G. Goube Sabot. 
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Tamjore.—A.. Sesliia Sastri, Esq., O.S.I. Tlie president, writes 
‘ You will have received a message that Mr. Seshiii Sastri will i cpresent 
the Tnnjore committee ; though we ai« in such excellent hands, we must 
still regret that it is impossible that any member of our committee can 
he present on Monday. Mr. Suhi-ahmanya Ayyar, who will repre- 
sent Tanjore, is in suoh poor health, 1 regret to say, that lie feels 
imequol to the journey. The vice-president (the sub-judge) and 
myself are kept here by our heavy official work j other members of 
the committee have not quite finished their circles, or do not know 
English. I much regret this, but trust that you will kindly explain, 
if necessary, how matters stand. Allow me, personally, to thank 
you for the roady answers you have always sent to my letters and 
messages.’ 

(Telegram from tlie Bishop qf Goimbatore .) — ^Unexpectedly pre- 
vented from attending meeting. Bishop, clergy, oongi-ogation thank 
generous English people. 

Bishop EenneUy wrote : — ‘ The Yicai’ Apostolio of Pondicherry, 
who regrets his inabiliiy to attend the mooting this evening, desires 
me to assure you that he and his clergy and congregations unite 
with the meeting in the expressions of hoai’tfelt gratitude for tlie 
sympathy and assistance accorded by the people of Great Britain and 
other countiies to the famine sijlToi’ers in Southern Indio.’ 

Mr. Digbt continued by saying : I have tho honour on heliidf of 
the general committee to lay the following statement before the 
meeting : — 

On August 4, a meeting was held in this hall to make an appeal 
to English charity on behalf of the famine-stricken people of India, to 
render such aid as it was beyond the provinoo of Govomment to give. 
A committee of gentlemen was appointed, from whom, two daj’s 
after, an executive committee was chosen ; an appeal was prepared 
by this committee to be sent to England and elsewhere. By the 
executive committee the work of distribution has mainly been 
earned out. 

The Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Sir Thomas White, at 
once organised a committee and opened a subscription Hst at the 
Mansion House; meanwhile, tlie municipal bodies in Great Britain 
were communicated with. Separate fimds were opened in Lancashire, 
Blaokhum, Bradford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Greenock. In course 
of time the movement spread, end, either directly to the committee at 
Madras, or through the Mansion House, from all parts of the British 
dominions, &om Australia., Hew Zealand, Canada, Jamaica, and other 
West India Islands, British Guiana, Mauritius, Ceylon, Gibraltar, 
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Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, from English i-psidents in con- 
tinental cities, Bengal and Burma — contributions flowed in, until, in 
Hovemher, the committoo felt themselves in a position to say that tho 
fund might be closed, ns they had fis much ns they •would be able to 
disburse. As soon ns English feeling had been aiousod, money flowed 
in very liberally, for two or three weeks; at the Mansion House alone, 
10,000^, pej‘ diem was received. In the earlier days of the fund large 
sums, such as BQOl. from the Queen Empress, 600 guineas fi-om the 
Prince of Wales, 1001. from the Princess of Wales, several donations 
of 1,0001. each from the Bank of England and City houses were chiefly 
I’eceived, but later on, the large stieam of charity •was made up of 
multitudinous sums, chiefly collections from workmen, scliools, 
churches and chapels. All sects and creeds contributed, and 'the 
money has been equally dishmsed, irrespective of caste or creed. It 
is impossible to estimato the number of persons contributing to the 
fnnd, hut, bearing in mind the small sums which chni’aoterised con- 
gregational and similar colloctions, the total must rcpi-esont several 
millions of individuals. An imalysis of the Mansion House list, the 
only one received in entii'ety, has not yet been made — tliei-e has not 
been time for this; hut when it is done, it is believed that more than 
half, probably a good deal more, of the sum of 600,0001. stoi'ling, will 
be found to have been contributed in amounts of 61, and less. The 
sums received and promised from partioular sources oi’O as follows : — 


£ 

Kausion House, Loudon and Bradloid . . , , 500,000 

Lancashire 76,932 

Edinburgh 20,000 

Glasgow . 7,637 

Greenock ......... 1,840 

Australia and New Zealand 100,000 

Other colonies (Hauritius, Hongkong, British Guiana, 

&o.) 6,400 

India generally (Madras iududod) .... 20,000 


731,209 

Besides this a special fund was raised in the county of Buckingham, 
which has been enti'usted specially to bis Exceileuoy the Governor, as 
Lord Lieutenant of that county. 

WMlat the sum total of receipts at this stage (the -various funds 
having closed) can he given with tolerable accuracy, only an approxi- 
mate analysis can be prepared of expenditure to i^e end of the year. 
Although some committees are closing operations, none have yet 
actually ceased to give relief. As is well known, considerable diffiovdty 
•was experienced in the months of August and September in obtaining 
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effioieut disUiliuting ageuoy throughoiil ilio Mofiissil, but thoso "WGre 
stumomted, partly owing to the services of Govanmont of&citils being 
made available, and also to the succesa which attended the eiforts of 
delegates sent by the executive to organise committees. Including 
local, sub, and biluk committees and individual agencies, more than 
150 bodies weie in eidstenoe in November, and over one thousand 
Europeans, Eurasians, and native gentlemen have been engaged in the 
work of relief. Their labours have been unremitting and most zealous, 
and the thanks of this meeting and of the English subscribers are 
due for their labour bestowed and energy expended by them. Among 
the most valued agents of the committee have been the missionaries 
of aU creeds, who have been, in many cases, the only available means 
by which the suffering could be reached. In some cases several 
months have been devoted exclusively to this work, and missionarj' 
agents have lived for weeks together among the people, travelling 
from village to village, personally enquiring into oases of distress, and 
relieving wants with theh own hands. This, in fact, has been a 
ch^ractm-istic of all the committees, and it is hut just to remark that 
the magnificent money gift has been worthily equalled hy unselfish 
hal'd work on the part of disfributors of the fx'md, Tlio money has 
been disbursed as follows : — 

To Madras oily, for support and clothing, 1,60,000 rs. Mivny doles 
were given to caste and Gosha people who could not avail LhoraBolves 
of Government relief, and for partial aid to others not wholly destitute, 
in numbers vaiying from 6,940 on August 18 to 19,126 on November 
12, the numbers decreasing a few thousands subsequently, until they 
are now 12,154 adults and 4,072 ohildren. Cloths to these were 
given at a cost of 23,790 rs. The need for this aid still continues, 
rice being stiU as high as 4 measures per rupee, each measure being 
about 3 lbs. in weight, about two and a-half times its nominal rate. 
This relief was disbursed by nine divisional committees, supei'intended 
by the town central committee. 

The district distributiems are as follows 


North. Aioot 
South Aicot 
Bellaiy,. 

Chingleput 
Ooimbatoie 
Cnddopah 
Kistna , 

Eumool 

Madras, lor Day Nurseries, Orphanages, Eriend-m- 
Need Sooiely, and Ihwn Belief, &0. , . . , 

Madura . . . 


Bb. 

6 , 60,160 

2 , 61,660 

6 . 73.000 

4 . 26.000 
4 , 66,820 

8 . 66.000 
23,730 

8 , 29,000 

2 , 41,988 

8 , 70,460 
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Us. 

Jlalnbar 17,400 

Neil{jlioiiy llilla 13,38B 

Nelloro 1,49,169 

Salem 3,90,060 

Tmnevelly 1,80,000 

Tiicliinopoly and Tanjoie ...... 3,63,000 

Tiavanoore 6,000 

Tizagapatam 2,000 


In addition to the above, and minor sums, 16J lakhs have been 
sent to Mysore, and 80,000 rs. to Bombay, and some to Oenti-al India. 

At present paitionlars from these places which have been promised 
have not been received, and it is difficult to say how many persons 
have received relief and in what form. As regards our own com- 
mittees we can give an approximate idea of what had been done with 
the money sent to them prior to the cmd of the year, but in quoting 
tho following figures it must be romemberod they are gi’eatly witliin 
the mark, and founded on as yot incomplete oxamination of tho 
voluminous returns received. 

Belief has been afforded uudor seven heads, and to the number of 
people mentioned, viz. (the figures for Madras being already given, 
are not repeated here) ; — 


iih, 

Eooil, money doles, out-door relief, &c., namely. . 10,00,000 

Oiphanages (about) 10,000 

Day Nurseries . 76,000 

Ololliing 1,14,413 

Houses repaired or rebuUt 31,824 

Agriculturists helped with scad giom, bullocks, &o. . 1,30,660 

MibceUaneous ohoilty 17,936 


Under the last heading is included substantial help to weavers and 
similar classes, who have been helped to redeem their looms, and to 
commence work. This, howevei’, has only been done in an incidental 
way. Testimony from all quarters is unanimous os to the great good 
which has been done by the relief funds, and though here and &ere 
eases of pocnlation have been reported, compared with the vast sums 
disbursed they were exceedingly few. Close personal attention on the 
part of individual members of oommitteos has alone secured this 
result. 

An mterim balance sheet made up at the end of the year shows 
the cost of managing the fund to that date. !Ekom this it appears 
that the total expenditure in tho central office, including telegrams 
(the largest item), printing, &c,, was rs. 26,316-1^-9, The details are 
as follows; — 
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Postages 

Pimting (maps iBcluded) 

EstablisLmcut 

Office Jtuimtme, stationeiy, lelogiams, io. 
Cliaiges on specie, lemitiance and bill stamj s . 
Honoraiium and liavolling oiq^nsos 1o delo- 

gales . • 

Total 


Us. n p. 
1,024 16 (5 
3,062 7 0 
842 3 0 
10,714 4 6 
2,381 10 9 

6,800 0 0 
¥4,416 13~ 9 


Gianis and allotments to date, as poi weekly 

statements 64,47,003 0 0 

64,72,108 13 9 
To balance . . 10,32,276 6 7 

Gland total . . ^4,386 ~ t 


A ^pinning tliat wlien all the remittances are received and bronght 
to aocoimt the stun will amonnt to more than 80,00,000 rs., and talcing 
into oonaideration tho expenses of all the local and siib-commitieos, 
the executive hope to he able to sliow working oliargos of less than 
one per cent, upon the sum enkaistcd to them. If this c.in be 
aooompUshed, subsoribeis will have the sabisfnotion of Imowing that 
their generous donations have been disbursed with the minimum of 
attendmt expenditure. 

As has been already remarked, this is but an mlm'm statomont. 
When, happily, tho time shall come that no further need for its efforts 
exists, the geneial committee will he propoi’od to lender a full nocoimt 
of their stewardship, and trust it will he found that tlioy have wisely 
disbursed the large sums which woie committed to theii’ chai’go to 
alleviate the misery of their fellow-subjects in this land. 

[The following facts fiom the honorary secretary, general com- 
mittee, IViend-in-Need Society, were forwarded, for inclusion in the 
statement given above : — 

Aa req,uested by the Iriend-in-Need Society special relief commit- 
tee, I annex certain items of information which you might perhaps 
deem proper to mention at the phblie meeting on Monday. 

862 persons of the more respectable class of Europeans and East 
TT',1iaTiHj who felt the piessure of the famine, but could not he 
eicpeoted to go to tho feeding houses, were assisted with money doles 
ranging feom 3 to 10 rs., according to circumstances. 

Of the pensioners of the society who did not attend tho feeding 
depSts, there were 12 with families who received r, 1-8 each per 
Tpuns Bin, and 73 without families on 1 r. 

The average number fed daMy was : — 

Adults , . . . , 1,978 

Ghildren 260 
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Those wore ftiiUior assisted pcouniarily — those with families r. 1-8 
each, and without families 1 r, per mensem. 

Clothing was also distrihuted at the setting in. of the cold season 
to those receiving food, and to the society’s ponsioners with their 
families. The number clothed was ; — 


Men . 
Women 
Boy? . 
G-ula . 


767 

1,0U 

SOO 

288] 


Mr. A. SusrtiA Sastei, C.S.I., proposed the fiist resolution, which 
was: — 

‘ That this mooting desires to convey, on bohiilf of the people of 
Soutlicm India, an expression of heartfelt gratitude for the sympathy 
and support so nohly and goneronsly accorded them by the people of 
Great Britain, her Colonies, and Tndia, in relief of the distress caused 
by the famine which has overshadowed the land thioughont the Inst 
eighteen moutlis.’ 

Tn moving the resolution, Mr. Seshia Rnstri spoke as follows : — 

Famines arc not new to the world, espocially to tropical countries 
and countries bovdoiing on the tropics, only tlteir oconrronco at long 
intervals render's them unfamiliar to us. Fanune and flood, pestilence 
and plague, storms and storm-wavos, have heon from earliest times 
phenomena regarded as signs of Divine wi-ath, because thoir appear- 
ance is sudden, their effects are terrible, their causes aro myst^ous, 
and the oouise of their destruction swift and mresistible. And it is 
a strange fact that countries reputed as the granaa’ics of tho world 
have not been spared from famines j for the earliest famine, for which 
we have the authority of sacred history, as we all may be reminded, 
was that which oeonrred in Egypt during the reign of the Pharaohs, 
and in which Joseph, the wise and disareet ofiBcer, played so ocm- 
spicuous a part, and who, warned beforehand, ‘gathered com as the 
sand of the sea very much, until he left numbering — ^for it was without 
number,’ Inclia has been the scene of many famines — some of them, 
if tradition may be relied on, of 12 years’ duration — and not a few 
have been experienced in our own Presidency. They were, however, 
local, confined to one or two tracts at a time, where they have left to 
this day indelihle marks of the desferaction caused in the shape of 
whole villages depopulated and now ova’grown with jungle, as may 
ho met with notably in the upland taluks of the late Masulipatam 
and Gun boor districts. Whole colonies of people driven by former 
famines may be met with in the prosont day, scattered and settled far 
away fifom their homes. Thus a colony of Tamil Brahmins driven 
from Tanjorehave boon settled for centtiries in the Godavery delta] 
VOb. TI, G G ‘ , 
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several colonies of Telugu Brahmiiife driven by famiiieb witli wliicli 
tbeir cotinLry was visited oftenor than otliei’s, have settled theinHelves 
in Sontbem Tamil districts. Colonies from Madura luivo been for 
centuries settled in Tanjore. A^nin, sovoral successive waves of 
famine emigrants from Ore ancient Pandian Kingdom (Madura and 
Tinnevelly) may be ti-aced, at this day, settled on the favoured Mala- 
bar coast, ■where famines are unknown j and, in our time, ■wo have had 
the Orissa famine, the Ganjam famine, and the Bengal famine, none 
of -whioli, however — thanks to the Government under which we live, 
and to modem commerce — ^haa displaced and pormanently scattered 
the population fi'om -their homos. But so far as could be judged 
without historic data, and at this distance of time, no former famine 
appears to have been so wide-spread and to have 'threatened the simul- 
taneous annihilation of sneh a large portion of the population as tho 
present one, out of which, lot us trust, wo are just emerging, under the 
mercy of God. So fiesh must ho the ocqun-onces connootod with the 
present famine in the memory of those assembled hero, that I must 
not take up their time ■with reciting them. The failure of tlm early 
rains in 1876 was so serious and the loss of crops so great, tliata 
great scarcity of food, indicated by high prices, was the first feature 
which presented itself. But, nccustomod to high pvioofl, year after year, 
for a series of years, oru’ minds wei-e unprepared for an npproahhing 
famine, and it was not till the utter failure of the nortli-east monsoon 
(November 1876) that wo reaKsed onr dangerous position and stood 
face to face ■with a famine which threa'tonod to bo extraordinary 
in magnitude and severity. The lives of a population of 18 millions 
(180 lakhs) in 11 out of the 20 districts of this Presidency, of three 
millions in Mysore, and of many millionB within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency were in jeopardy. It was not easy to tell what 
food ■there was in 'the country. It was consequently impossible to say 
how much was required from ■without to supply the d^dency. The 
local Government, however, doubled and I'edoubled its efforts in every 
direction. Belief works were planned and multiplied to enable the 
able-bodied poor to earn a subsistenco. Edief camps were opened 
at convenient centres for the preservation, by actual feeding, the 
lives of those who were too weak, by age or sickness, to work and 
earn their bread. A system of relief by ■village money doles was also 
afterwards resorted to, to save from death the aged and infirm stiU 
left at home. But on the sufficiency and rapidity of the supply of 
fdod, from abroad* or from available lodil markets, and on the proximity 
to the scenes of actual (iutresfl to which it was possible to <souv^ that 
food, depended the safety of , millions. Thjp necessity folly recog- 

, nised, no exertions were sparpd (and we all kno’W howmiudr we are 
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intlobled to tlie 2 ieit>on(il oxortioiis of bis Grace tho Govomoi' iu lliib, 
among othei' directioiw) to expedite and fndlitiite tho £>iii)ply of food, and 
tlio oarrying-powcr of tlie vnilwny ■was taiod to fclie utmost possible limit, 
wbilo tho oceau-bome trade proved fully equal to the emergency. The 
Govemmont of India, on then paiHi, lost no timo and sjinred no pains to 
help, combine, and concentrate all available canying-power in tho Em- 
pim Some idea of tho stupendous cliaxacter of the operations which 
taxed the minds of our rulers may be formed by noting a few facts. 
1:|- million tons of food-gi-ains, valued roughly at 22^ orores of rupees, 
Buificient at a low calculation to support 7^ millions, 75 la.ldvs of 
people, for 12 months, were carried by the railway into the Presidency 
and Mysore. Tho State famine expondituro may be taken at four 
ciTOes, to which one crore for Mysore, and another cvoi'e provided by 
the English and Indiim clmiity, being added, we have a total oxpen- 
ditme of six croies. The support of a million of population cost 
roughly 2^ croi'cs of rupees. 'ITio six cror-es of money spent must 
have saved 21 millions of jieopla Tho highest immhoi' on I'eliof (in 
Septoinhei' 1877) was a little over two millions (21 lakhs), and Bvo 
millions of people must have ako absolutely perished, even if they 
had the money, if titey liiul not tho food brought to thorn by tiro oooarr 
and the rnilwayl’. Or, in othoi- words, 7'^ millions (76 lakhs of people), 
equivalent to 36 per cent, of the poirnlation of the fiunino distnet, 
must have inevitably polished, but for the pvosonco of a mighty 
commerce, a gigiintio carrier in tire railway, and a powoiful and 
humane Government which would not count the cost in saving people 
from death hy stai'vation. At this period of tire year, December 1876 
to April 1877, no other field for tho employment of abje-bodied labour 
was opon than public works. Tire oyolonrc rains in April, May, and 
if line 1877, which tempted many to plough and sow, proved delusive 
— for the results of that cultivation were, ns we all know, disastrous 
— and people were again tlirown hack on the hands of the State — on 
public works, and on feeding camps. The failm’o of another south- 
west monsoon thus added a sad gloom to the already deplorable aspect 
of affairs. The money of the Exchequer was w^-nigh exliaustod, 
and borrowed money was running out at the inte of 60 lalths per 
mensem. But in spite of the unremitting supply of food the con- 
dition of the distressed people was growing worse and worse, and as 
one rainless day succeeded another, and piioos were rising \rith uni-e- 
lenting steadiness, Trope was vanishing and dumb resignation to an 
inevitable fate was talcing its place. The actual condition of the 
people at this time, and indeed for soveral months past, was one of 
sore distress. Its worst features were, the high piioes which still 
kqptfood inaecQSsible to many j thesro was no water to drink, no fodder 
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for tho cattle j the cattle indeed had been let loose in hundreds and 
thousands j tho aged and young wore succumbing in large numbers to 
starvation and to disease generated by the famine ; the thatdi on the 
roof of the huts had been taken off to feed the cattlo. People in 
thousands, nay hundreds of thousands, abandoned their homes and 
lauds to earn a precoi-ious subsistence on public woiks, or for a scanty 
meal in the fee^g camps, still 'wearing iJie very clothes, no-w reduced 
to the last rags, in which they had left their homes, the females laden 
with baskets on their heads, containing pots and cocoa-nut-shell spoons, 
their all in the world — and the males, laden with 'their children, now 
so sUived as to bo ‘ spectres unto their own parents.’ Some lived on 
roots, leaves, on the seed of the grass, on the bark of trees ; others on 
tho plantain root and on the plantain stem, and oven on tho tender 
stalk of the soiew-pine ; others again found a moal on 'the berries of 
tho priekly-pear, on 'tamarind seeds, on the fruit of the banian and 'the 
fig; while others, in the -viomity of forests, lived for weeks on the 
BQod of the bamboo, and it -was not rare to find children kept alive on 
bran ! Tho distress was not confined to the agriculturists, Tl\o poor 
among all other industrial olassos, and notably among them 'the 
■weavers, sufibred distress even moro severe, because loss acoustomod 
to. The ourse of famino indeed threatened to ' oonsumo tho land. 
Eain still hold off, and affairs became more grwo than ever. At this 
juncture the Viceroy visited some tracts of tho famine country. 
More public -works and more agency to work thorn, moro feeding 
camps and more agency to superintend them, were devised and brought 
to ten on the alleviation of distress. At about this time (end of 
August 1877) came symptoms of approaching monsoons, and cast a 
ray of hope on tho gloomy picture. But what were the helpless 
people to do even if rain came, was the question -which vexed the 
anxious thoughts of many, and among them his Grace the Governor. 
At tho meeting of August 1877, his Grace very truly said, ‘When 
they return to their houses from the relief camps or public works they 
will have to go -to a roofless house, with not a single culinary vessel 
remaining in it. To provide doihing, even such scanty dothing 
as this climate necessitates — ^to enable them to repair their hrits — ^to 
purchase new implements to replace those sold for bread — ^here were 
needs suffloient to justify a call on public charity.’ It woa consequently 
resolved to appeal to the oharify of England and her Oolonies, and of 
Ipdia also. The appeal -was made in no faltering voice, or by a 
voice ■unfamiliar to the EngHsh nation. It was at once responded to, 
and in a manner without paralld even in a ooirntry proverbial for the 
munificence pf its dwities. The results have been just placed before 
ns by the honorary secretary. Tho charity flowed in a continued 
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Stream till arrested, when a sum of 82 lalths of rupees had been 
loached. The adminiatratiou of these charity funds waa wisely 
euU listed to a central committee oomposod of a mixed agency of 
officials and non-officiols, merchants and missionaries, and Christians, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmans, and presided over by the Honourable Sir 
William Robinson, a gentleman who has spent a life-time among us, 
and to whom no corner of our Presidency is unknown, and who is 
familiar with the condition and wants of every district, and of the 
people of every portion of it. The central committee in its turn 
organised local committees of elements similarly composed for each 
famine district, and they, in their tm-n, formed sub-local committees, 
equally and even more repiesontative in dioinoter. Tndividuol 
agencies, consisting of ladies and gentlemen, who volimtoored their 
services, were also largely employed, and by October 1877 all these 
various agencies, to the number of upwna-ds of 120, woi’e at full work 
and full of enthusiasm and zeal. Tho actual detail and modus 
operandi of relief work were wisely (thanks to Mr. ThoinhUl) left to 
the disantion of tho local committees; and at a sufficiently early date 
(thanks to Mr. Ballaid) a most useful and practical direction was 
emphatically given for tho employment of the larger portion of tho 
fund towards helping tho agricultural clasMss and in foiwarding 
ngrioultuval operations, so necessary to the retiU'U of prosperity to tho 
commonwealth, for it has been truly said by a wdU-lmown poet I— 

Princes aud lords may flourish or may fade, 

A hieath can make thorn os a bieath bos mado, 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s piide, 

When Queo destroyed can never bo eupplied. 

It pleased God at this time (end of August and Septemlier) to send 
us rain, and the transactions of tho general committee teem in every 
page with testimony, from every du’eotion, of the immense good and 
the variety of good which has been accomplished with the help of 
then- money. But though I feel that I am unduly taxing tho 
patience of my audience, I cannot refrain from reading a few extracts 
from reports already in the annals of the committee, explaining the 
direct effect of rohef operations with tho English charity. Mr, 
Webster reports : — ' Our attention has been diinoted to the condition 
of the better classes of cultivators, those who, in ordinary years, 
hod some small capital and are wdU-to-do. Many of them are now 
paupers, who prefer to run the chances of dying by indhea at home 
rather than seek aid on Government relief works — a kind of aasistanee 
which they regard with no more favour than a respectable English- 
maiiBhowa to the workhouse. To people of this dass, all Oovermnent 
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soheinea of relief ai'o and mnfil be practically iiRolosa, but the ftaaiatMico 
which the famine relief committee has been able to afford has been 
received most thankfully, as it has not only enabled people to tide 
over the present time of dearth, but has encouraged them to look 
forward to an early reaping of crops gi'owii on lands that must have 
lemained waste bad there been no relief funds.’ Mr. Shoristadar 
Puttabhii’am Pinny’s repoi-t : — * The rains of September, however, 
have brought these people bock (fi-om relief works and camps) to their 
and i-evived the hopes of othem who still stuck fast to their 
homes and fields, contending against all odds of the famine, brrt they 
were without means to plough their fields. They struggled hard, 
mortgaged a portion of tlieir lands, msed a sm.all sum and attempted 
cultivation. But the means they got were very insufKoient; cultiva- 
tion was therefore inclif£bren.t, but yet thoy could not bring Ihemeolvos 
to abandon the young crops for relief works again. Nor had they 
the means of eking out a subsistence, oxoopL tho wild-grown greens 
which the late rains hod produced. TUoir huts wore in ruins and 
afforded them no shelter. Thoir cloths woi-o all ragsj most of Uiom 
were next to nakedness. It was while thoy wore in this uiisorablo 
state that tho Mansion House relief reached tliem. On tire receipt 
of the relief money, which was always paid in a lump siun, mimy 
crowds of ryots went in to pru’diafto seed paddy, seed grain, and 
seed cumbu. Others set about to patch up their ruined huts, otlievs 
ploughed their waste fields and sowed, or prepai-ed seeds, beds for rice 
cultivation under tanks now full with water. Tho cloths distributed 
were of the utmost service: the people prized them much. Tho 
feeling of gratitude of these poor people for the English chaiity 
money that came to their help at this crisis cannot adequately bo 
expressed.’ Another agent of the committee, s]ieaking about tho 
distribution of cloths, says that ‘the females for wjuit of clothing 
were ashamed to go out to their usual work on the fields, but when 
the cloths were distributed, the next day the fields were alive with 
them.’ Bielief was peculiarly soasonable and valuable to anothor sec- 
tion of respectable people, the Gosha women, Mussulman, Mahratta, 
and Rajpoot, This portron of tho duty fell exclusively to my lot and 
that of my friend, Periasami MudaHyar, head of the native community 
of Trichinopoly, who is now here by my side. Living in secluded 
nooks and comers of a large town, and remote from observation ahcl 
sympathy, thos^ were slowly passing away, dragging on a miserable 
existence, and many among whom would simely have fallen victims 
to starvation hut for the aid from English charity which was put into 
tiieir hands with our* own at their own doors, I have but one pictrue 
more to present from my part of the countay, and that is whew relief 
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funds woro nppliod to tlio loliof of a Lidy of tlio highest position, who 
at tlio age of 88 found this giim funhic at her door, with sons and 
with danghteis yet nnm<u’rial — grondsonfe and a staff of old faithful 
servants who, unwilling to abandon thoir mistress in adveisity, still 
clung to her. Sho was in tlio utmost disticss, and the sum of 350 is. 
being put into her hands liy the deputy collector on behalf of the 
committee, spoke in these words : ‘ Please convey my deep sense of 
thoir (the English) benevolence, and tell them that I was born tlie 
offspring of the ruhng nation to be entitled at their hands to this 
liberal chtirity : ’ which is an Oiiontal expiession to convey deepest 
gratitude. “What I have been narriiting is but a scanty specimen of 
idle good work wbioh has been accomplished, all as labour of love, by 
an agency the like of which never worked befoi'O in this land. The 
total good work done has been simply colossiil, and the results have 
been of the happiest kind. This English chnidiy, I ag.iin leiieat, was 
peonliavly valiuble, peouliai'ly seasonable, and poculiai’ly fruitful and 
happy in its i-csults. Eimojioon and native gentlemen of the highest 
position, in the sendee and out of tlio stu-vico, merchants and sahookars, 
bishops and missionaries of all denominations, ami phintoi'S and tlioiv 
agents all over the Hill-ranges, and in many instances, ladies of tho 
highest station in life (all houoiu’ to tho Honoumblo Mrs, Oavmioliael 
among others) who adopted as their ow) ijie oi-phnns, tho wtiifs and 
strays of the famine, and saw them reared with maternal oaro imd 
affection, all these vied ivith each other in the zealous and faithful 
pca'fomance of the task they had so cheeidnlly imposed on themselves, 
the task of oniTying to the doom of tho f.uniue-stricken tho noblo 
charity of which the English nation had made them tdmonoi’S. I havo 
no hesitation in repeating that the opportune and cidtical moment at 
which the help arrived— for according to a proverb among us, ‘ Flood 
and famine are moat ke Jupherons when subsiding’ — and the kind manner 
in which the gift was taken to the afflicted generally, and to coitain 
classes of people in particular, .on account of thoii- strong prejudices, 
to whom public works and feeding camps were, the one a degradation, 
tho other a pollution, gave a hujidi'edfold vulue to the gift. On be- 
half of my countrymen generally, and on behalf of the distressed 
famine-sti-ioken of South India especially, to whom English charity 
came like sweet water to men dying of thiral;, whose di'oopiug spirits, 
nay, ebbing life, were resuscitated by the timely and kinffly help, and 
enabled them to preserve themselves and their children, to lubuild 
their huts, to sow their fields, and reap a harvest, when they despoired 
of livmg to see another — on behalf of millions of such of my country- 
mon, and for the good they havo expotieuced, I now express tlieir Jirat 
prayciful thanks to the all-merdful Piovidence who is' with ns in tlie 
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ho\ir of griof and tho hoitr of joy, and whom it has ploasod to onler 
a hopeful ohange in the season; and thoir next thanldnlncsa and 
gratitude to the Empress of India, who headed tho chniitablo move- 
ment at home, to the EngUah nation and to the Colonies who gave so 
cheerfully, so quickly, and so finely ; to the Viceroy who headed the 
contributions in India; and to the Mahai’ajjahs of Bainda, Indore, and 
Travancore, and other princes, nobles, and peiBonagcs and people of 
India, who added to their quota of help with equal sympathy and 
readiness ; and personally I feel much honoured by the task which 
has beon entrasted to mo, and which I now perform with sincere 
pleasure, by moving ‘ That tliis meeting desires to convey, on behalf of 
the people of Southern India, an expression of heartfelt gratitude for 
tho sympathy and support so nobly and generously accorded tlrem by 
tbe people of Gimt Britain, her Colonies, and India, in relief of tiro 
distress caused by the famino which has over shadowed tho laud 
throughout tlie last ten months,' 

Mr. Mikza Peeoze Hussaiit Kuan JlAJiABUtt socoirded the rcso- 
hrtion, and, in doing so, delivered an address hr Hindustani, of which 
tho following is a temslation; — 

My Lord Duke,— After first rendering thanks to tho Giver of all 
Good, and bestowing blessings upon the Prophot, T will proceed to 
say a few words out of gratitrrde to tho friends who have boon so 
good as to ask me to spark on this occasion, though I am paitrfuUy 
awar-e of my defioienoios as a speaker. On the irart of our fellow- 
countrymen of this Presidency and of all Borrthom India, I bog to 
e^grress heaitfelt thanks for the noble generosity shown hy the inliahi- 
tants of Great Britain and the British Oolonies, and by tire Princes 
and people of India. Eor a year and a half past, tho people of tho 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have been visited with 
a grievous famine, and in spite of all the efibris of the Govern- 
ment to alleviate the distress, thousands of poor oreatirres aban- 
doned thdr homes and fell victims to want and disease, and hundreds 
and thousands were likewise on the point of perishing; when 
theao generous henefooiors, hearing of our distress, srrbsoiihed and 
sent neatly a crore of rupees, which was distributed in food and cloths 
among the needy, by committees in eveay station, town, and village 
throughout the Presidency ; and ionmnerable lives of the servants of 
God were thus preserved, some from absolute starvation, others from 
want and misery, Such beneficence has rarely been seen in this 
Vorid, and everyone will heartily unite with me in applauding the 
noble generosity of the givers, Let ns pray to the true God, saying, 
0 Lord 1 may thmr Uvea be long and happy 1 may they prosper 
mote and more day by day I Amen. I beg to second the resolttlion 
proposed by Mr; SesMa &stii. 
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The Eajah of VENKATAairBany spoke as follo^rs in the Telngu 
tongue ; — 

My Lord Duke, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I consider it a liigh 
privilege to be allowed to second the rosolution which has just boon 
moved, proposing to express our grateful sense of tlio pricoless serviocs 
icudered by his Grace the Duke of Luokingham and Chondo&in the 
crisis which we may now hope is passing away ; in fact to express that 
gratitude which has rendered possible our gratitude to good and great 
England. But, gentlemen, I am suro that gratitude is not what his 
Grace has laboured for or expected. His ideal of duty to tho people 
whom it is his destiny to rule and protect is far different. I can 
fancyhis Grace saying at this moment .‘I did not stipulate for 
gi'.ititudo. Zt is of far more importance to mo to know whether I have 
done my duty, smd with what success.’ What thou 1 If in the words 
of Nelson, used on a very different occasion, England expects every 
man to do his duty, are we not bomid to let England know tliat a 
noble son of hers has done his duty well and faithMly, surd has se- 
cured tho succe ss which his labouis luvvo so well dosovvod ? A.t a 
time when a huntuuo Govi'vnmoirt was putting fortli all its might, and 
was almost despairing of sucoosa in tho allovintion of diaticss, did ho 
not at once give tho danger-signal to tho pooirlo of England, mrd 
invito volimteora to enlist themselves in tho gi'oat fight which ho woe 
fighting against fanrine and disease i But for that sigiml, and for Uro 
weight and prestige of Iris Grace’s honoured nnmo, wliat would have 
been the fiite of tho millions of people to whom, as it might almost 
aoom. Providence Irad for a time refused the moans of raising their 
own sustenanoe 1 His Groce’s services then have been simply price- 
less. Those services might indeed have been in discharge of duty ; 
but an expression of our appreciation of it is not the loss incumbent 
on us. His Grace has locally r^resented good and noble England in 
her catholic charity, in her active hsnevolence, and in what I may 
call, her practical Ohiistianity, and achieved a triumph more glorious 
— because more peaceful — Eian that won in many a battle-field. Let 
us then, in the name of Southern India — in the name of misery and 
destitution itself — thank the ban who has thus so long successfully 
battled with famine and pestUence, for the almost profuse liberality 
with which England and hor Colonies have come to our succour in 
our time of need and distress. This lihaality has enabled ua to tide 
over an unexampled crisis ; and lot us not forget, the people cf Southern 
India will not forget, that this result is due, in no small degree, to 
the large-hearted sympathy and promptitude of actioii which has 
characteriBed the administretion of the Presidency by the illustrious 
nobleman whom it has been our good fortune to have at the head of 
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the Govornmont clming the trying paiocl which it is to ho hoped has 
now passed away. The proposal made by Mr. A. Scsliia Sastri, C.S.I. 
is very laudable, and though I feel myself inferior in ability 
to speak what I have to say in the presence of his Grace the 
Duke and the illustrious audience, yet 1 trust that the few 
obaervationa I am anxious to make may be nceeptablo to nil 
present, in the same way as the lovely lisping speech of chil- 
dren is to their parents. It is most material and important that 
we should express our feelings of gratitude to aU those that 
have cheoifully contiibutod towards the mitigation of this dire 
calamity, the tenable famine. But the good that resulted from it 
would not become prominent unless the horrors of long-post famines 
are enumerated. I would, therefore, cite a few of them here. The 
famines that broke out in the years Aohaya, Tharana, and Nanadna, 
wore of short duration, lasting but five or six months, when soason- 
able rains dispelled the hori'ors, and restored the country to its normal 
condition. Even in times of such seomity, rioo was sold at 10 to 12 
Holloio seers a rupee, while the other grains wore comparatively cheap. 
While ciroumstaneoB were so placed, no ndetirrato arrangements havirrg 
been made towards the maintenance and suppoi't of the starving poor, 
many had fallen victims to them ; others again, resigning thomsol vos to 
fate, forming gangs, committed gang and highway rubberios, thereby 
stripping tho inch of their property, burnt Ironses by sotting fii’e to 
them, and committed other heinous offonces of liko natiu'o. Thus 
woi’e the rich, too, exposed to the dangers of death and ruin. Nor is 
this all j they murdered, I hear, indisorimiuately, such of tho mon 
as had procured their brood by some means or other, tearing open 
their stomachs and eating the contents thereof, and hence it had been 
proverbially styled the Bohka famine. Others that had five or six 
children amongst them, being unable to resist the cravings of hunger, 
ventured so far as to slaughter thoir children and feed upon ikem. 
Hence it has been styled PiUala (which means infanticide famine). 
During this present famine, which has existed for the past eighteen 
months, rice could not be had even at 6 or 6 NeHoie seers a rupee, while 
all other grains are ruinously high; and though it rained recently rather 
partially in certain looalitieB, pijces of grain continue to he the same 
as before. While the matter stands thus, Her Majesty the Queen said 
Empress of India, who had organised relief works, openedrelief camps 
for the helpless poor, ami fed -^om with a more sumptuous food than, 
they ever had in their own homes even in days of festivity, has been 
protecting them in every way from death. An the famine has been of 
long standing, it was doubted, or rather foanod, whether th^ would 
preserve life any longer. Appeal fpr pubKo charity wo? i^o by 
his Grace the Duke to England and her Colonies. They aU feeely 
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and. volmilavity oamo forward with liheral contributions, from tlie 
Monarch to tho lowest peasant, and sent in large sums. Even in 
India similar eontiibutions were made, but to a very limited extent. 
As money poured in, it served nobly to aid tho efforts of protecting 
the poor, by giving the Gosha women many doles ; clothing the naked ; 
by giving pecunisuy aid to repair and rebuild houses, granting advances 
of money for seed-grain, for purohosing ploughing-cattle, and for pro- 
curing the implements of husbandry, to impoverished ryots. In this 
manner tho contiibutions have been most usefully distributed for these 
and various other purposes. Eor these reasons, not only were tho poor 
saved from starvation, but the rich and tho opulent also were saved 
from the navages they were subjected to on former occasions of scarcity. 
Tho fact that famine has mined tho country has alone been rccorded,hut 
tiio munificonco of England has warded off the blow that would have 
prostrated tho ooimtiy. It is thereforo a duty incumbent on ns to 
express our souse of deepfelt gmtitudo to Her Majesty the Empress 
of India for her enthusiasm and liberality in tho protection of tho 
millions that were in distress, to tiro j)co))le of England and her Colo- 
nics for theii' sympathy towards tlie famine-stricken ])opulation of this 
oounky, to his Excellency tho Viceroy of India, luid to his Qvneo 
tho Duke of Buckingham and Ohandos for his very onorgotic and 
indefatigable oxortions in wisely ministering to the wants of tho dis- 
tressed difetviots by visiting them, regard having been hiul to respect 
every caste and crood. It is our fervent prayer that God the Almighty 
would pour His bleasuigs on all Urose who have so nobly and gener- 
ously contributed to afford protection to the distressed population of 
Sonthevii India. 

Tho VonorablQ Archdeacon 0. E. Drtjhy supiported tho resolu- 
tion ; — 

Ho romarked that he thought it right that the portion of the 
eodesiastical department which he had tho honoiu’ to ropresentin this 
diocese during the absence of the Bishop should take a prominent part 
in these proceedings, inasmuch as tire Church of England at homo and 
abroad had shown great sympathy with Southern India in their season 
of trial, and also contributed liberally to the relief fund. He might 
also say for the sister ohtcrch in Iielamd that the sum total of her con- 
trihutors include many sums given at a cost perhaps of the meal 
which was rnudi needed, and coanforts which could hardly be spared 
by poor people who were readily making a sacrifice to show their 
sympathy for tho suffering and distress which affheted their fellow 
subjects abroad. Such gifts were acceptable to God, and either would 
be, or had been, rewarded by the God of love, who commanded them 
all, as he (Archdeacon Drary) understood, without distinction of caste 
or creed, to love and to help quo another and to beer one another's 
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burdens. (Applause.) They put off os long os they poasibly could 
asking the people at home, iu the Colonies, and other parts of India, 
for relief, and expeiienoe hod shown that they did not ask for it a day 
too soon. How noble a response had Ihoir appeal mot with 1 They had 
received, he understood fioin his Gi-ace nnd the gontlem.in wlio spoke 
first to that resolution, mouey suffioieiit for thoii wants. The liberality 
of Government had been supplemented ; the naked hiid been clothed ; 
others who wore in want of seed had seed given them to enable them to 
lay tlie foundation of future happiness and comfort by pieparing tho 
ground foi futm-e crops. In some instances instiumeuts of agriculture 
had been supplied, and charitable Christian ladies amongst them, to 
whom lie had beon glad to hear such a tribute of respect had been shown 
by Mr. SoahiaSastii, embraced the opportunity afforded of providing a 
home and protection for many destitute oi-phan children, aird would be 
able to keep them for a time, perhaps until their i-eliof was no longer 
I'eriuiied. In short, through the assistance which the committee so- 
cured by tho liberality of the Englidi people, of residents of tho parts of 
India, including the native prirrees and rrotables, everything was being 
done which could he done in order to mitigate tho sufferings of tiro 
famine-stricken population. He was glad to call to mind the foot of 
England, in responding so liberally to their appeal, had only acted 
in accordance with her usual custom ; for she hod not conlined her 
liberality merely to fellow-subjects, and ho romomhored some years 
ago when a destructive fire dostroyed a great portion of tho city of 
Chicago and brought a number of rospoctablo American dtizeuB to 
great poverty, the English public were among tho for’emost to send 
them money to minister to their relief. (Applause.) In saying that, 
he was not speaking in a vain-glorious or boasting spirit. Almighty 
God had given to them the means of being liberal, and what was of 
great importance, he had given them the heart to do so. (Applause.) 
And he (Archdeanou Druiy) look the liberty to say that probably tho 
prosperity of England has been the reward of her generosity and 
liberality to the afllioted and distressed (Applause), her readiness 
to come forward to protect the poor and the weak against the tyranny 
and oppression of the strong. Ho trusted, and he was sura from what 
he had heard, that the natives of this country would never forgot, as 
long as memory lasted, the sympathy and good feeling which had been 
shown towards them all by the English people, and they would also 
remember, if they had any momotials worth making, his Grace’s 
onergeiio and benevolent emertions. (A.pplause,) 

ColonM Fsausb, president, Mysore central relief committee, also 
supported the resahitions, and in doing so addressed the meeting. He 
read tho following resolutions arrived at by the Mysore general rdief 
oommittee car Jannaay 26, 1870 1 — 
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‘Tlio My&OTe gonoral relief committee dearc, on behalf of the E.uf- 
fororsfi.'om famine throughout thispiwince, native and European, to 
express their deep sense of gratitude for the assistance given by the 
subscribers in the United Kingdom for the relief of the famine in 
India. 

2. ‘ This committee have already received the large sum of 
150,000Z. sterling, nearly three-fourths of which have been expended. 
The assistance has been most timely, and relief has been given in one 
shape or another to a quarter of a million or more persons, whom it 
would have been difficult otherwise to relieve. Temporary provision 
has been made for numbers of destitute orphans ; clothing has been 
given to thousands of the needy poor ; and aid of the most valuable 
kind afforded to f.imine-stricken agriculturists and artisans. Relief 
has been given to all sufferer’s without r’cgaid to race or creed; and it 
is impossible to ovei’-estimato the good that has been done to those 
who, but for this assistance, must have suffered very greatly, 

3. ‘ Caro has been taken to mnlco it widely known that the help 
thus afforded was purely tlio charitablo gift of English people. It 
has been distributed almost entirely through tho agency of the officers 
employed on spocial famine duty, aided by benevolent pr’ivato indi- 
viduals. Tho committoo have reason to believe that the funds havo 
been, on the wholo, usefully and judiciously spent. From tho nocouuts 
roooivod from aU parts of tho province, ■&o oommittoe feel confident 
that the generous sympathy thus practically evinced towax-ds the 
people of Mysore in the time of their sore distress by their fellow-sub- 
jeots in Eui’opo, is very deeply appreointed, and will long be held 
throughout this province in most grateful remembrance.’ 

After reading the above, Oolouel Fsaus£ proceeded to observe : — 

‘ I have only very few remarks to offer, and I only wish that some 
one more eloquent and more capable than myseK were present to state 
tho case for the people of Mysore. I havo only recently succoeded 
Mr. J. D. Gordon as president of the Mysore general relief com- 
mittee, and it is, I think, right that I should adveid, to the system 
pursued in the distribution of tho funds. Conjointly with other mem- 
bers of our committee I have held that the extension of the system of 
money and grain doles was an ^arrangement which, I fear, watched 
with lire closest supervision and most tentatively issued, should only be 
adhered to in oases of dire distress of the houseless and friendless poor 
and destitute, there being always tire feax of perpetuating pauperism 
and demoralising our lowest classes by induoing them to idleness 
instead of sending them back to their ordinary ocoupatiorrst We havo 
therefore endeavoured to induce x’elief officers to pay special AttentioA 
to all other wants, and to eudeayotu’ to restore the people to their 
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ordinai'y ocoiipationa, flJid tliat is, vitbiii onlinary grooves of life to 
assist those -who have lands lying tintillod to cultis^ate them and givo 
them cheap cattle to go on vp-ith; also to assist thoso who lie 
shivei'ing from cold and fever under detached portions of then- old 
thntoluug to again place proper roofs over their heads, and to enable 
others who have lost their implements of trade, their looms and their 
matoi’ials, to start worh again ; and to distribute clothing to those in 
need of covering, and thereby restore the poorest classes to that condi- 
tion of self-respect which the calamity of famine and want lias tempo- 
rarily destroyed. Uy this system also the ryots have again beeir 
euahlod to employ tlie poorer clashes in their villages, and contentment 
and renewed prosperity will he the result, and the dregs of a period of 
distress not experionoed for many generations will, to a great oxtont, 
ho mot and fought against. There ar’e some, I believe, who do not 
consider this the most correct method of dealing with the funds, hut 
I can only add that many of tho most thinking famine oMcers bolievo 
it is a good and true policy and the wisest course, and that if wo think 
thereby to rostoro to prosperity and oontontment a fair percentage of 
house-, induced to poverty and desolation by tho famine, wo shall have 
done much to meet tho wishes of tho English public who have so 
largely and liber-ally contributed to our wants. There is one more 
point I wish to refer to, and which will he pleasing to English 
em'B to heal’. Many intelligent native gentlemen toll mo that tho 
fact of this money being a free gift., and which will not ho recoupod 
this next harvest or the harvest after, has mado a proformd impression 
on the minds of the ryots of Mysore. The foot that it is a huge contri- 
bution, sont by thoso who Iiave not soon or known thran, in a true 
spirit of humanity, to aid them in their hour of misfortuue, is such an 
rinthought of and rmtold boon, that the memory of such timely 
generosity will form a happy tradition in tho minds of those who have 
benefited by it and who by its aid have again been placed in a posi- 
tion of self-respect, and have been enabled to again earn their daily 
bread. In conclusion, I havo only to offer the acknowledgments of 
the Mysore famine general relief committee, and those of our follow- 
fcuhjeots of Mysore whom I now represent, for the unhesitatingly kind 
and generous spirit in which the president and members of tho Madras 
general committee have met our requisitions for funds, and I wislr 
in the name of all those whom they have benefited to thank them for 
the consideration shown ud and for the lihei'ol manner in which they 
havo shared the fund with us. 

The resolution was further supported by tho Eev. Dr. Sctodbb : — 

He said he was thankful of the privilege of using his voice, and 
Specially, as On Ameilcan, in aaerihing that honour to England which 
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she 60 iichly debervod for her princely choaity. (Applanse.) He was 
proud of hi& relation to her 1 She was his mother, and though Ame- 
ricans might bo accused of undutifulness and disobedience, yet did 
they think a mother’s love ■would for that cause be alienated from 
her children ? (Hear, hear.) Ho thought they might hope that she 
would give them absolution for all their sins ; indeed she had given 
them many proofs of this. The Archdeacon had just mentioned one 
illustration of her love for her child in gi'ving her money to relieve the 
poor and suffering in Chicago. Hh ventured to say us an American 
that her glory was their glory, her hononi their honoiu’. In many a 
battle-field she had crowned herself with glory j she had devoted her 
all for the good of the people ; she had dono for this coimtry what no 
other nation he believed would have done. She had given freely and 
fuUy of her rosom-ces in regard to the fiunine, and they wore thoie to 
express their gratitude for the sympathy she had eviucod. The word 
‘ sympathy ’ in such a case was not strong enough — ha would rather 
say the love she had shown for that people in a marvellous manner 
(appLiuse), responding to their appeal in a way that was the wonder of 
the world. They ought not on that occasion bo foigoi the obligations 
they were under to tho ladies of tho Presidency, whoso hearts had boon 
touched by ■the distress and bufforing around •Uiem, many of whom had 
gone into places whore there wcie pestilence and disease, clothing, 
feeding, and nursing poor orphan children, Por this work he said 
God bless them (applause), and it was for theso roasons he said he 
thought the word sympathy was not strong enough. He wished once 
more to express his sense of the marvellous good done by the fund. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried with acclama- 
tion. 

Surgeon-General Georoi: Smith, M.D., proposed the second resolu- 
tion ; — 

That this meeting desires to tender cordial thanks 

To Alderman Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor, for his iniriation 
of and active interest in the famine relief fund ; 

To the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, to the Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Mayors of Mandiobter, 
Liverpool, and other chief towns of England ; to the Mansion House 
and other committees : 

To ■the committees at Calcutta and others in India : 

To the chief municipality and other functionaries in Australasia, 
Hew Zealand, and other British colonies : 

To the ministers and congregakona of tho Church of England 
and rcHgious denominationB : 

And to Tha Times newspaper and the press gonerHEy i 
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For the earnestness and energy with which they have acted in 
enlisting sympathy and making availuble the aid contiilmiod towards 
the relief of distress. 

In proposing the above resohvbion Dr. SMi'ra said that he was in 
the singnlni position of a speaker whose speech had been forestalled 
by the points taken np by the previous speakejs. The whole of the 
grounds ho had expected to have to go over had been tiaversed. He 
offeied this explanation in order- that any repetition of a fact already 
noticed might be excused. He then spoke as follows : — 

It will be remembered by all who have watched the efforts that 
have been made for the relief of the sufferers from the disastrous 
famine in Southern India that a prblic meeting, called by the sheriff 
at tlie reqrrisition of the residents of this city and presided over by 
your Grace, was held in this hall on August i lost, at which the pro- 
minent facta in connection with the sad condition of large poitionh of 
this Presidency were ably and dearly brought to the notice of the 
general public, and that a resolution was passed recognising the 
necessity of making on appeal to tho public charity of the people of 
India and of England. At the same timo a central committee to 
undertake tbe management of Ibe firmine relief fund was constituted, 
and a resolution was taken to appeal by telegraph, and more fully by 
letter, to tho Lord Mayor of London, to the other civil functionaries 
as noted in the resolution, to the commander of Oaloutta and of otlror 
towns and stations, and to the editor of the London Times, stating 
the gr-avity of this crisis, and soliciting that the same may bo made 
known to tho British public. I need hardly say how much the suo- 
OOS8 of tliis and of other appeals dopended on the action taken by the 
Lord Mayor of London. It is tnre that when proroguing Pai-liamont 
Her Majesty had referred in a marked manner to the same oiisis in 
India, and it is also true that tire Thnnderer had struck the key 
note of human sympathy in an able and sympathetic leading article, 
the oonduding sentence of which I may be allowed to quote : — 

* Let not tbe appeal now at length made to us fiall unheeded. 
Our countrymen at Madi-aa call upn the murrioipalities at home, and 
the enry nvusi he heat'd, "We have hitherto been too little concerned 
with the awfhl trial that has befallen, our fellow-subjects ; let us 
redeem the past by keeping it before our eyes and in our minds and 
hearts until aU that we eem do is done, in order that it may he over- 
come.^ 

Good, brave, manly words those — novertheloss it was necessary 
that one great public official should take prompt and cordial action in 
order that generous hearty England might leap rei^ouse to the Call, 
and feel that there existed a dedrjito and trustworthy channd, through 
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•whieh its liberality might "with eortaiuty reach the masses of aulToiing 
humanity in this Presidency. The Lord Mayor of Loudon, Sir T. 
White, was the oMcial to whom all eyes were turned, and we well 
Imow were not turned in vain. On the day on which the article 
alluded to appeared in the Times, the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, addressing the chief clerk, read the telegram which he had 
received from the Madras committee, which he said spoke for itself. 
He then quoted the paragraph from the leading article of the Times 
which I have already quo led, and then stated that he would he 
delighted — that was his expression — to receive and transmit to 
Madras any sums which a generous public might entrust to him, 
hoping that his appeal would be promptly and liberally responded to. 
W'e know in the Lord Mayor’s own words what a splendid response 
the country gave to this appeal. The Mansion House relief com- 
mittee was appointed and aoted with promptitude and energy. The 
first meeting was hold on Axigust 23, and the last of its famine meet- 
ings on November 5, when information reached them that the crisis 
was over and that the closure of tho fund might take place. Diming 
that shoii:, sharp, brilliant campaign, not to destroy but to save men’s 
lives, a campaign extoncling over 2-^ months, half a million sterling 
was contributed and promptly remitted to Madras. By the inlluonoe 
of his ofldcial position, by his initiation of this famine relief fund, by 
the personal interest he took in its success, and by the practical help 
he gave as president and breasnr’er. Sir Thomas White laagely influ- 
enced the success of the appeal which had been made to the public. 
His labours wore cordially recognised by the committee over which 
he presided, and 1 am convirreed that thoy will receive a similar 
hearty recognition from this meeting of the public of Madras. And, 
my Lord Duke, it is no less our duty than, our pleasure to recognise 
most gratefully the generous and ready old given by the other great 
civic ma^strates noted iu the resolution as well as by the Mansion 
House and other committees at home. Upon them devolved the heavy 
tn^ of initiatmg local arrangements and of collecting local subscrip- 
tioirs ; with them it rested to bring the cause home to the hearts of 
the people and to set on foot the various agencies necessary for tliis 
purpose. When all worked so nobly and so well it would be invi- 
dious to mete out comparative praise. To all our cordial thanks are 
due. (Applause.) A glance at the published daily reports of the 
Tines and at the subscription lists of provincial papers will show how 
deep-rcaohing and how fiu'-extending this appeal was, and how nobly 
it been responded to, fr;om the Queen on the throne to tho humblest 

of her Buhjeots, from that huge congeiies of cities called London to the 
smallest hamlet in the land, from the millionoiro to the humble 
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labourer wbo could put but a few pence in the collector’s hand, 
(Applause ) And not money alone was given. The generous heart 
of the nation was stirred to its inmost depths, and time, and personal 
effort and, better than all, deep warm sympafcliy, so deep, so practical, 
BO unselQ&h, so prompt, has touched a chord of gratitude in Indian 
hearts which has never been touched before, and we are here this 
evening to give some feeble expression to the nation’s gratitude. And 
what, Sir, was the response to the appeal from the British colonies ? 
It was prompt, liberal, enthusiastio. Australia heads the list, and 
well she may. The Mayor of Melbourne took immediate action, a 
hearty and sympathetic meeting was held, Giovemment gave eHectual 
countenance, and local committees were promptly formed, and the 
press gave its powerful pan. Enthusiastio meetings were held at 
Sydney and Adelaide; Brisbane, Wellington, Perth and Hobart Town 
gave a hearty response to the appeal. Australia, including Tasmania, 
will probably add 100,000f. to the famine relief fund. Well does 
Australia merit our cordial thanks. (Applause.) To show how 
deeply the sympathies of our* brethren in Australia woro moved, it 
may be mentioned that the prisoners in one of the gaols asked to be 
put upon half diet for some time, and the value handed over to the 
fund. (Applause.) The offer was accepted. (Applause.) 'That 
sympathy must have been deep and strong which affected so pro- 
foundly and so praotioally a class of the population so littlo likoly to 
be influenced by the sonws and sufferings of others. Hew Zealand, 
too, has contributed largely, and considering the sparseness of her 
population the contribution has beon proportionately more than that 
given by the people at homo. Help and sympathy have reached ua 
from other colonies, from British Hniana, Jamaica, Mauritius, and 
elsewhere. Erom Mauritius has come a donation from the Govern- 
ment, and in addition to the contribution from the residents a further 
contribution from the Indian emigrants, whose sympathies have been 
roused by the miseries of their fellow-coantrymen in India. A similar 
contribution has reached the oommittee from the Indian emigrants in 
Ooylon. Hatal brotght as her contribution fbom them 12,000 rs. 
We axe asked also to tender our cordial thanks to the committee at 
Calcutta and to others in India. The committees contemplated axe 
the collecting not the distributing committee. The comxnittee at Cal- 
ontta has raised for us the handsome sum of about ^ lakhs of rupees. 
The balance of the Bengal famine fund, 76,000 rs., has been handed 
over to the committee. Among those in prominent positions who 
have helped, we mention with gratitude the Maharajahs of Baxoda, 
Travanocre, Cochin, Yizianagaxam, the Maharajah Holkar, and the 
BegU)n of Bhopal. Others have also liberally hdped^ iucluding oon- 
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tributions from native regiments. The town of Rangoon gavo 14,600 
rs. The resolution further recognises the valuable efforts made by 
the ministers and congi-ogationa of Uie Chm-oh of England find other 
religious denominations. Through their active, intelligent, and zealous 
agency considerable assistance has been given to the fund. The appeal 
to the clergy was first made by the Lord Mayor, and his results at 
home have been most satisfactory. On this point T need offer no 
further remarks. We are called finally .to ofier our cordial thanks to 
Tin Times newspaper and to other journals which have, by their 
advocacy and help, contributed so much to the success of the fund. 
By the earnestness and energy of their appeals, the home journals and 
nearly all in this country have efieotually roused and effectually sus- 
tained the interest of the public in the torriblo straggle with want 
and woe in this Presidency. The Times newspaper early recognised 
the extreme gr.avify of the crisis, and in its daily issues maintained 
public sympathy on the one hand and recorded public liberality on 
the other. The home papers watched the fight, and chcoiod the 
labours of the committee with thoir sympathy, support, and confidence. 
The Ulufitrated journals, too, deserve special noUco. By a correct re- 
production of sketches and of photographs of famine scenes they 
greatly assisted in bringing homo to the public some of Uio teiTible 
scones of the teixible catastrophe. The hearts of men were moved to 
their very depths, and libei'ftlity was evoked which saved thousands 
of lives. The photographs firom Madras told ofibctually thoir own 
tale of sorrow and of suffering. Thanks having heon tendered to all 
who were deserving of thanks in connection with the lulief of the 
distress caused by t^ fiimine, there is yet one point to be considered. 
The sympathy which hod been shown by the people of Great Britain 
will result in improving the relations existing between the people of 
Great Biitain and the people of this land ; and they who aforetime 
wei-e two peoples, estranged and knowing not each other, will now 
become one. (Applause.) 

Mr, SoMASOOMDBtTM Ohjbttv Seconded the resolution, add, in doing 
so, remarked as follows : — 

In seconding the resolution just moved by the eloquent speaker 
who has sat down, I am happy that on opportnnily has been afforded 
me on this public occasion of expressing the gratitude of her Majesty’s 
subjects of this part of India, for the sympathy and support so nobly 
accorded by the generous people «f Great Britain, her Golpnies, and 
India in relief of the widespread distress caused by the terrible 
calamity which has cast such a gloom over Sonthem India during 
the last 18 months. I cordially join Surgeon-Genei'al Smith in ten- 
dering and conveying the wannest and hoort-felt thanks of the people 
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of tlie Madras Presidency to the several agencies and committees 
named, for tlie valuable support and aid received at their hands in 
the trying crisis threugh which the country has passed. Had it not 
been for the prompt assistance which has been given to us during 
this direful calamity, with time S3Tnpathy and humanity, by the 
generous people of England as well as by the committee at Calcutta, 
including the sum contributed by the Bengal students and the sepoys 
of many native regiments from their small means, I am unable to 
say to what dii'e and distressed condition those people whom tho 
Government system of relief has not reached would have been re- 
duced, and to what extent they would have actually perished. It is 
due to tliis timely and spontaneous aid, in conjunction with the wide- 
spread relief afforded by Government, that tho calamity has been 
greatly mitigated, and to all the local committees and individuals tlirough 
whose instrumentality the charitable funds so liberally placed at our 
disposal have been so well and beneficially distributed. In the name 
of the people of Southern India we tender our deep-felt gi'atitude. 
In conclusion I cannot leave this hall without expressing the worm 
and deep-felt gratitude which we, tlie Hindus as a nation, owe to her 
most Gracious Majesiy the Queen of England and Empress of India, 
foi tlie deep sympathy shown by her towards the people of this 
country, in a time of sad trial and distress, and for having felt for us 
a oonoem suoh as a mother feels for her child, I convoy our ardent 
hopes and prayem for her Majesty’s and England’s continued pros- 
perity. May the Almighty allow her gracious banner to fly over all 
the parts of India, and for ever secure to her the devoted attachment 
of her Indian subjects to the Government of India, and her Imperial 
Majesly’s representative in this Presidency. To his Groce the 
Governor the people of this Presidency owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
To his Grace we cannot be too thankful for the active, powerful, and 
sympathetic support given by him to the great flow of British bene- 
volence, and tho display of British humanity on behalf of sufferiog 
India. 

In aitppdrt of the resolution the Hev. J. M. Stkaohait, M.D,, spoke 
briefly. Hb said there was one point which had not been referred to by 
the Archdeacon, namely, the help that was afforded by the Church of 
England and the reHgions bodies towards this fund. He was in- 
formed by the Honorary Secretary that about half, or oven more, of 
the fund was contributed by churches and chapels. He knew very 
woU what the general charaoter of churoh coUeotions was, and he 
believed tho amormt suhsocihed from this source represeuted the gifts 
of millions of our fellow-subjecta in Great Britain, many of whom 
must have given from limited moans indeed. He also thought 
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that the Surgeon-General lost sight of a fact which ought not to bo 
lost sight of in Madras. About a fortnight tifter tho foiinatiou of 
the Mansion House Committee an appeal was published from the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, and he did belieTG that appo-d of then’ own 
diocesan had an immense influence on the minds of the people and 
clergy of England (hear, heai‘), and that it was the moans of raising 
a very large sum of money and of awakenening a veiy wide-sprood 
sympathy throughout England. But it must not be supposed that 
the Church of England only gave help : other religious bodies came 
forward right nobly. (Hear, hear.) They knew very well that the 
Jewish Babbi, end Cardinal Manning, tho Cardinal Archbishop, 
both issued appeals. And he was informed that the Propaganda at 
Borne actually sent 26,000 francs to the Mansion House. (Applause.) 
He ventured to say that the venerable church, in all its long and 
eventful history, never did a more gi-aceful not, or one that more 
truly and thoroughly entitled it to its name of CathoHo. (Applause.) 
Although many of the persons who had been recipients of England’s 
bounty might have a dim and confused idea about the sources of the 
charity which had saved them from the most awful kind of death — 
staiwation, yet the educated class of natives know and believed that 
the practical sympathy shown by our beloved and most gracious 
Queen, the Empress of India, by the nobles, the gentry, the mer- 
chants, the artisans of Groat Britain and the Colonies, would do moro 
than sword or diplomacy to secure tho local aifeotlon and devotion of 
the people of this Presidency. (Applause.) 

This resolution also was carried by acclamation. 

The Bight Bev. Dr. EbhotlIiY proposed the following resolution ; — 
‘ That a vote of thanks bo tendered to his Grace the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Ohandos for the interest his Grace has token in tho 
raising and distribution of the frmine relief fund, and for presiding 
on the present occasion.’ 

Bishop EBNunLLT said that it gave him very great pleasure to have 
to move the resolution. He recollected the meeting at which they 
were all assembled to supplicate for help, and the noble response 
given to the appeal was well known and acknowledged. In the 
history of famines, there had been no famine in this country so wide 
in its extent, and afleoting so large a n\unher of people, ns the recent 
famine which troubled the land. The effects of the famine had been 
such that it became necessary to appeal for help to Great Britain, and 
the appeal had met with a ready end liberal response. But they all 
could not but feel that a great part of the success that had attended 
the appeal was due to the honoimed name of the Duke of Buckingham 
and Ohandos. The appeal for help when sent from Madi-as was 
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aooompaniecl by a statement whicb contained at tbe end of it tlie 
honoiirecl name of tbe Duke. In England the Dnko of Buckingham 
and Ohandos wafl much respected and honoiu’cd, and if hia nnmo had 
not accompanied the statement sent with tho appeal, the roaponao might 
not have been as liberal as it hod been, however gimt might be the 
generosity of the people of England, Thoy all therefore had special 
reason to be thankful to his Grace the Governor for the interest 
taken by him in the raising of the famine relief fund. He had no 
doubt that the name of the Duke would be handed down to posterity 
for the efforts his Grace had made in alleviating the miseries caused 
by the famine. He had no doubt that the resolution he proposed 
would be adopted with acclamation, (Great applause.) 

The vote being warmly accorded, 

His Giiacb snid : — I rise to express my grateful thanks for the 
way in which the resolution proposed by Dr. Fennelly has been 
received, and for the kind and flattering words with which it has 
been proposed and seconded. My reward for any suocesa that we as 
yet have attained, for any exertions T may have made, is to look upon 
those around the country who have been saved (applause), Although 
we oauuot hut regret the loss which the past year has seen. My 
reward is to look aud to think upon those who have boon saved by 
the zealous, encr'geUc efforts of English officers who have devoted 
their time, their utmost onergiea, and health to the tusk of combating 
the miserioa of those amongst whom they were placed; in soeiog the 
noble response which England made to the appeal from this Hall; 
and to see the good which it has effected in tho country, through tho 
zealous, tlie warm-hearted exertions of these and natives of all oaatoa 
and creeds combining with Englishmen and others in one common 
purpose of devoting that fund so as to produce tlie utmost possible 
results of good to the people. (Applause.) A year of anxiety has 
passed, hut the lessons which it is calculated to teach remam. The 
storm is passed, hut the ship has yet to he brought into port, and 
from the Issscms of tho past year English GovemorB and English 
statesmen, combined with the local knowledge of residents and natives 
of India, must consider well how such a catastrophe may in the future 
he guarded against and the attacks of famine most promptly staved 
off whenever, as is probable, they may recur. To secure this end it 
is dilHoult to lay down any rules, but these are questions which must 
in the future occupy the ihoughts of those to whom the government 
of those countries is entrusted, govamiog as they do, under the wishes 
of England and of England's Queen, for the good of the people. My 
view of the duty of a Government in such a country as this is that 
the Safety and the happiness of the people must be the first object of 
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tho Go’^ernment. (Applsiuse.) By Giat rule I liavo oadcavoured to 
guide my conduct through the difficulties we have hitherto had to en- 
counter : by that rule I trust I shall govern my conduct as long as 
it is my lot to rule over this Presidency. (AppLiuso.) I thank you 
very sincerely for the vote you have passed, I thank all present here 
most sinoeiely and cordially for the exerdions that they mado in the 
distributians of the large fund entrusted by England to us. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This concluded the business of the meeting, which had lasted 
nearly three hours. 
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DAY NUESEBIES. 

{From Mrs, L . S. Oohnish, Teynampeti, Madras.) 

October 1, 1877. 

I have the pleasure to sond you, according to piomiso, the follow- 
ing porticulaxa with wgard to the Teynampett Nraseiy. 

This Nursery was opened for tlie prapose of giving one good meal 
a day to the children residing in tho immediate neighbourhood. On 
September 1, 22 children attended, on the 16th their nunibors had in- 
oroased to 94, and on the 30th to 203. Tho average daily attendanco 
for the month has been 97^. 

The total cost of feeding tho children for the month amounted to 
rs. 123-2-0. 2,920 rations in all were issued, and the cost per head 
was 8T pies. 

The classes relieved are chiefly Pariahs, with perhaps 26 per cent 
of Mussulmans, Moodellys, and Naicks. All were wretch^ when 
first entertained, and showed famine Eugns, but with a few days' feed- 
ing they soon began to improve. The food now given is brown bread 
made c£ rolong, and raggi coi^jee mixed with buttermilk. The ration 
is 7 oz, of bread and | pint of raggi coi\jee for the big children, and 
6 oz. of bread and ^ a pint of conjee for the small ones. The sickly 
babies get milk in addition, but this I do not buy ; it is given me by 
Mrs. Elindersley, 

I said the food now given. On first staiting the Nui'seiy, when 
the numbers were few, I gave brown bread soaked in boiling water- 
with a little milk, and ^ an oz, of sugar, and i a pint of buttermilk, 
to each child. On the 14th of the month, however, there were so 
many children that I decided to issue conjee instead. It does not 
take nearly ao long to sorve out, and the childron liko it better. 
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As to the jpomrty of the childrea there can ho no question, from 
their condition when taken in. Many are orphans and dependent on 
their grandmothers, aunts, &e. Many moi e have lost their f.itliers, and 
these are generally in sad plight, for if they aie young children it is 
difficult for the mother to leave them and go out to earn a living. 
Some have hoth parents alive, but the father in many cases is out of 
place or, to use the children’s expressive phrase, is ‘ quite at home.’ 

The cost of establishment in September was almost nothing. 1 
pay a cook 3 and a peon 2 rs. a month. A poor woman whose 
children are fed helps in serving out the bread in return for her 
ration, and that is all. Myself and my butler have done all the rest, 
and are at the Nursery fiem 1 to 2 hours every morning. 

With regard also to a feeding house T have hitherto been spared 
the cost of building one, ns the members of the Boat Club have kindly 
let mo use their sheds while their boats are up at the Adyar, so that 
for the month of September nearly all the expenditure has been in 
tbe shape of food. 

As to casualties wo have been fortunate. The only death, so far 
as 1 know, has been that of a child who was brought in in the last 
stage of famine. I gave it a cup of whito bread and milk, but an 
hour or two after the mother came and told me it was dead. 

In conclusion 1 may mention that there is an immenso dool of 
want among the class of out-door servants, ns punltah men, grass 
cutters, watermen, etc. Small cultivators also, and s-Tlcsraon who 
deal in petiy wares, such as betel, are having a terrible time. Even 
tlie families of the bettor class of servants are feeling the long con- 
tmuance of high piices. It is melancholy to see the state to which 
many of the poor little creatures who come to the T^mampett Nursery 
are rednoed, and I think no better way can be found bestowing 
charity than feeding these helpless little ones. 

February, 1878. 

Bor a single meal tho following is given in the Teynampett 
Nursery ; — 

Brown bread, from 6 to 7 oz. 

Bag^ conjee (seasoned with salt or sugar, and containing about 
1 02 . of raggi flour for each ration) about j of a pint to a pint, in- 
cluding the added butter nnlk. 

Buttermilk, J to pint mixed with the conjee. 

At the Barber's Bridge, where two meals a day are given, the 
bread is from 8 to 4 oz, each meal, and the raggi conjee is given with 
both meals. In both Nurseries new milk is reserved for the littJe 
ones, either pure or mixed with conjee. 

Bor children &om 3 to 7 years age the fdHowing quantities are 
suitable for a single meal : — 
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Preali brown bread 
Hoggi flour in conioo . 
Sugar . . . 


1 to 8 oz. 
Itoli „ 
itoi „ 


Salt (enough to aoasou conjee) 

Buttermilk i lo 4 pmt, 

H raggl diet Is given, raggi flour 
aitted,Iiom 3 to S oz., boiled into 
a stifiE pudding, and seasoned with 
salt, butteimilk from 4 to 4 piui, 
or a onny of dboU and vegetables 
alternating with buttormilk. It 
rioo is given, raw lioe oleaned 
and boiled, from , , . . 4 to G oz. 

Buttermilk ^ pint; salt or sugar as above. 


N.B, — ^Rioe when boiled should weigh about times the weight 
of dry raw rice- 

A. ourry of vegetables and dhoU may be substituted ocossionally 
for the buttermilk. 

The average cost of each meal at theTeynampettNiuseryis about 
8 pies per head, and here only broad, raggi ooryeo with sugar or salt, 
and butteimilk, are given. The fresh milk used is contributed by 
neighbours who are able to spare of their abundance for the wants of 
the poor, and the cost is not inoluded. A mere statement of the 
aotnal cost of provisions is sufficient to show that a native child cannot 
be fed on the ‘ 3 pie’ allowance, and where the family wftges do not 
oome to more than 6 or 6 rupees b month, it will be obvious that 
both parents and ohilclren cannot be properly fed. 
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WILD PLANTS AND VEGETABLES USED AS EOOD. 

Msuobanbuu. 

Goyomment having (Jlreoted a reprint to be made of the list of 
the wild plants and vegetables used as food by the people in famine 
times, with the Telngu synonyms and the additions noted in Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Eevenne, No. 3,121, datod July 3, 1877, the 
following revised list is published, as desired by Government. 

(Signed) W, R. Oobhish, E.B.O.S., 

SwmiMry OovmrAimmtJffr Madras. 

Prom Bm-geon-Idajor J, Shortt, M.D., Inspootor of Vaccination, 
Madras Presidency, to the Sanitmy CommissiDnor of Madras, dated 
May S, 1877, No. 263. 

I have the honour to submit a list of most of the wild plants, their 
roots, leaves, iiuits, or seeds, that ai'e eaten by the poor dtrring sensons 
of drought and famine. 1 givoboth the sdentifio, Tamil and Telngu 
names in the li6t> believing that it may prove of interest just now. 

2. I commenced the collection first during a visit to Gatvjom, in 
1870, and have to thank G. H. Ellis, Esq , and J. G, Thompson, Esq., 
the then collector and judge of that district, who kindly, at my 
request, piocured for me several speoLmens for identification. Since 
that I have been adding to the number, and during a tour to the 
BeUaiy, Kumool, aud Cuddapah districts in December 1876, at the 
onset of the present famine, and in the Noi-th Arcot and Salem dis> 
tricts during 1877, 1 collected farther information. 

3. The list is alphaheticaJly arranged; many of the leaves and 
young shoots of those used as greens are much moie foequently used 
as Oalmay Keeray or mixed greens. This is a favourite mode of 
using them at all seasons, end they are in great repute even among 
weU-to-do people. Women collect the wild greens both as an amuse- 
ment and occupation, adding at the same time an additional dish to 
the family meal. Many European and East Indian families are 
partial to them, os th^ axe said to be healthy and to have a slight > 
laxative action on the bowdls ; that they wifi, frequently send their 
female'servants oiit to collect them. 

i, The tender pith and leaf-bud of the Hedge Aloe is only eaten by 
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the poor from great presanre of hunger, as it is unwholesome and 
causes dysentery and diniThcea. 

6. Some of the 4.rum tribe that are used on these occasions are 
not only unwholesome bnt poisonona; to avoid their deleterious 
ofifeots they are repeatedly boiled ei’e eating. Of the various fruits, 
they are eaten ripe as they come into season. The btmian, peepul, 
and country fig furnish food not only to the poor people but to cattle 
also. The kernel of the mongo and the tamarind stone axe converted 
into meal and cooked into porridge or baked into cakes, but as they 
contain a large proportion of tannin they are not healthy, and are only 
resorted to during seasons of scarcity. The bamboo seed furnishes a 
kind of rice, which is generally collected by the poor during the season 
at all times to keep them in food. In most jungles there is always a 
sacoession of bamboo in seed every year. The frait of the priotJy- 
pear is eaten ripe ; sometimes the green fruits are boiled. The 
tender loaves would furnish good vegetable for curry, but are not often 
resoitad to. As the prickly-pear possesses sub- acid or antiscorbutic 
properties, it is very beneficial t6 the health both of man and beast. 
To Mr. H. S. Thomas, tho colleotor of Tanjoro, the credit is duo of 
first suggesting and subaequontly demonstrating practically its value 
as cattle fodder by feeding bis own cattle on it and exhibiting tho 
same in public, thus proving its utility, and it has beou introdncod to 
public notice by Messrs. Harvey and Sabapathy, of Bellary, since. It 
has not met with general acceptance in conseq[UBnceof tho trouble and 
difficulty of freeing the leaves of their sharp spines, but there is ft 
spineless variety — Aynmtia delemi, or Nopaul,! with red flowers — 
which is mot with about Madras. I remember seeing lots of it gi'ow- 
ing about the village of Karanguli, in the district of Chingleput, some 
years ago. It would be worth while introducing this cactus into the 
several districts to form cattle fodder, not only during seasons of 
scarcity, but at all other times. 

Tho Cfuamma tommUosa, or Bastard Cedar, was introduced into 
Southern India from South America very many ym-s ago, to be cul- 
tivated for supplying cattle witii fodder; it is met with about 
Madras. The woody seeds are sweet from containing sugar, and they 
ore eaten by the poor during seasons of scarcity, but cattle ore partial 
to both leaves and fruits. This tree also yields good fibre, and its 
extensive cultivation in the several distriots is well worthy of 

' Thia variety of Opnntia was introduced many years ago by Iho lata 
Bi. lames Anderson to feed the cochineal insect. Br. ArLdoTSon nsed to sup- 
ply Her Majesty’s ships-of-war in the Madras roads with the green leaves, 
which in those days were used as an antiscorbutic, after being boUed as m 
ctdinaiy green vegetable,— W. E, 0. 
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attention with a view to supply fodder for cattle during seasons of 
scarcity. The Bossia, of whi^ there are two varieties, from the 
fleshy corolla of which most of the semi- wild tribes distil their arrack ; 
the flowers, being sweet tasted, are eaten law, boiled or roasted, and 
the ripe fruits during the season. The kernels furnish a coarse oil, 
which is used as food. The palmyra ti-ee is too well known for the 
various useful products it furnishes. The fusiform mot of the ger- 
minating stone is boiled and sold in the bazaars during the season, as 
the palmyra tubers or Pemnei Kvhmgu ; this is also converted into 
meal, and the stones of the fiuil aie carefully collected and put down 
to germinate for the purpose of securing the roots. 

I will not extend these remarks further, as the parts used and the 
modern which they are prepared are given opposite each plant. 

Note. — Since this letter was written I have been to the North 
Aicot district on a tour of inspection, and at the village of Foloor in 
that district saw several large clrmips of the Nopaul or non-spinous 
cactus growing in a tope. The tahsildar being absent, I sent for the 
sheristadar or sub-magistrate, and pointed out the Nopaul to him. I 
brought with me several spooimens of the young plant, and, on 
receiving a note from Mr. Fernandez, of the Glovornmont Office, on 
the subject, I sent these plants to him to present to the Ohief Secre- 
tary to Government. 

At Yelloie, near the toll-gate leading towards the central gaol, I 
also saw several young plants of tire Nopaul growing in a hedge with 
the common spinous cactus. 

In Madras there is a flne specimen of the Nopaul to be seen in a 
house No, 31, on the High Boad, Boyapooram, and another in the 
compound of Trinity Ohapel, John Pareira’s j both these plants were 
with flower and fruit when seen by me about two months ago. 
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Wild Herds Ac. used as Food in the Kaladgi Distkict of 
THE Bombay Presidency during the Famine. 

Desoriiilwe Notes by Mr. James MaeNalb Campbell, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, awl Remarles thereon by Dr. WrlUngion Gray, Pro- 
fessor of Boltmy, Orenit Medical College, Bombay, 

OLA8S I. 

EATEN IN ALL SEASONS. 

No. 1. 

* (/S'.) Bahudv/jdhi. (3/.) Jati. 

{K) am. (M.) mi. 

A climbing creeper, -witb ■white flowers. A favonrilo vegetable in 
all seasons, and said to be peifectly wholesome. 

Remark by Dr. W. Gray. — ^No. 1 appears to be the loaf of an 
Asdepiad, possibly of Goamoatigma acumimalum. Its identity is, 
however, too doubtful to admit of my venturing any remarks as to 
the properties or uses of the specimen. 

No. 2, 

(iS'.) Chdyeri. {3£.) Mdhli. 

{K.) Mdbli, Nydbali. (JI.) Nydbali. 

A plant about two feet high, with a white flower and small round 
fruit, Is used, in ordinary years, both as e vegetable and as a 
medicine. As a vegetable, the leaves are boiled and mixed with 
pulse. As a medicine, in eases of fever the juice is poiued into the 
ear. It is not eaten by animals. As a vegetable, if taken in largo 
quantities, this plant is said to cause dianhoea. 

Remark by Dr. Gray, — No. 2 is a leaf of Gy^wmdropma pemta- 
phyUa, a plant of the natural order Capparidece ; it is a common 
annual weed, and no doubt possesses, like many other spemes of the 
same order, antiscorbutic properties. The leaves are eaten as a ■veget- 
able, and hrnised when fresh are applied as a counter-irritant in 
inflammations. The seeds ore used os a substitute for mustard. As 
regards Mr. Oampbell’s statement, that the vegetable when eaten in 
large quantities causes diarrhoea, I cannot speak with any degree of 
certainty. 

1 S, stands for flansoiit, N. for MarAthi, S, tor Kanaiese, IT, for Ein- 
daslani. 

Ii2 
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No 3 

{H.) Jmjeri. (M.) Kurdu. 

{K.) Gorji. {H.) Gm'ji. 

A plant, about six inches high, with a white flower The loaves 
aro at sill times a favourite vogetablo. It is not used ns a modioiue, 
and is eaten by rattle. Though in common use as a vogetablo, tliis 
pl.ini is s.rid to be \mbtife, except in small quantities, bringing on 
dLurhoca. 

ItmarL hy Dr, Gray. — No. 3 la AmUoyyna polygonoides, belong- 
ing to the iiaUu.il order Amarantacem, and a very common weed in 
cultivated giound. It is much used as a pot herb, and reckoned ex- 
ceedingly wholesomo. So for as 1 am awmo, it does not bring on 
dianhoea. 

No. 4. 

(<S'.) Kuunti. (M.) Negli. 

Ik.) Negli. (E.) Negli. 

A low-growing iilant, with a small yellow flower and round thorny 
fruit. Is used, m ordinary years, both as a vegetable and as a modi- 
edne. As a vegetoble, the young leaves are eaton with salt, obillios, 
and other condiments As a medicine, tho fl-uit is used as a tonic in 
cases of fever. The older stems and leaves ore gathei’od as fodder for 
cattle. As a vegeUble, this plant is said to be pleasant to the taste 
and perfectly wholesome. 

JRemuih by Dr. Gray. — No. 4 is Polygala ohinensia — ^natural order 
PohjyaUa. It grows in most paats of tho Deccan. Mr. Oampbell's 
remarks os regards its uses are, os far as I know, correct. 

No.B. 

{S.) Madlmvnta. {M.) B&rih Ghol. 

\k.) NwAtgoli. [H) Eueh Ghol. 

A small pUnt, with a light-coloured flower. Is, in ordinary years, 
eaton by people of all classes. As a vegetable, tho leaves are boiled 
and eaten with condimonts. It is not nsed os a medicine, nor as 
fodder for cattle. As a vegetable it is said to bo bitter to the taste, 
but safe and wholesome. 

Memarh by Dr. Gray.—EQ. 5 is Pm'iulaaa gtiadr^da, of the 
natural oi'dor Portulaoaoece, and a common aunutd weed in many 
jiarts of the Bombay Presidency. It is ordinarily used as a vegetable. 
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No. 6. 

(S.) Maclhuwhltt. (ilA) Afoti CJliol. 

(A".) 1)0(1 GolL (//.) IkiiU Ohoh 

A low-growing plant, with, white flowers, whoso young loaves are 
at all times a favourite vegetable. It is not used as a medicine, nor 
as fodder for cattle. As a vegetable, through wholesome in modera- 
tion, if taken in hirgo ((uantities this plant is said to cause diaiThcca. 

Remark hy Dr, Gray, — No. G is Porlulaeet, olemoea, better known 
perhaps as Purslane, a widely-distributed plant. It is cultivated in 
■Western India as a potherb, and possesses antiscorbutic properties. 

No. 7. 

(-S'.) MoahiU. {M.) 

(AT.) Ilikivi. (IT.) CMvikiMn. 

A oi'eepoi', with a green-coloured flower. A favourite vegetable, 
used at all times, and said to be perfectly wholesome. 

Remark hy Dr. Gray. — No. 7 is probably Tylophora inoUmima, 
of the natural order Aselepiadem. Its identity is also doubtful. 


No. 8. 

(-S'.) PilJiari. (M.) Pitpapdda. 

{K.) KalsaiasgL {II.) Fatarsoi. 

A low-gi'owing phint, with rose-oolormed flowera. The leaf is 
eaten, in ordinary years, as a vegetable. In medieino, it is used as a 
remedy for fever. Cattle do not eat it. As a vegetable it is said to 
be perfectly wholesome. 

Remark hy Dr. Gray. — No. 8 is a leaf of Glosaocardia, loaivellia, a 
small annual plant of the natural order Comjmka, ana a rather 
common weed in dry ground. With regard to its use as a vegetable, 
I am ruiable to speak from personal experience. It is said to bo em- 
ployed medicinally in certain diseases of women. 

No. 9. 

[S.) Taahta. {M.) Tdkla. 

(JT.) Takkarsoni. {II,) Tarofa. 

A small bush, growing to about two feet high, with yellow flowers 
and pods. The young leaves are at all times a favourite vegetable. 
It is not used as medicine, or as fodder for cattle. The seed yields a 
blue dye. As a vegetable, it is said to be pleasant to the taste, and 
wholesome. 
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Remarl, by Dr. Gray. — No. 9 ia tb.e leaf of a logumiiious plant — 
Oassia Torn. This i& an exceedingly abundant Annual in giasa lands' 
throughout the Deccan. LIr Campbeire lemjuks on tho plant aio 
conect. 

No. 10. 

{S.) Sliatdvari. (Jf.) 

(K.) Ddynch. ill.) Ddyadi. 

A oicoppi, uith no mnikod flowei or fiuit. The leavet. are, in 
ordinaiy &o.isona, eaten by the poor. It ih not need as a merlicino, and 
is given to nnlch cows, and to indPAse then yield of milk, Aa a 
vegetable, this plant is said to be pcifectly wholesome. 

Ernuirk by Dr. Gray . — No 10 is Coeeulm viUosw, a slender 
climbing plant, found in nearly evciy pnit of Western India, and 
belonging to the natural oidtse Meniapeo macrce. A decoction of the 
flesh root is given as an alteiative in cases of rhenmatism and 
syphilis. The leaves, lubbed up with watei-, foim a jelly, wliioh is 
also taken for the some diseases. I am not aware that the plant is 
used simply aa a vegetable, but the leaves me eaten as such by persens 
who are undergoing a course of the root decoction. Goats and cattle 
feed on it. 


CLASS n. 

EATEN IN TIMES OF rAMINE. 

No 1 

(L.) Ami. {IT.) OMncli. 

(K.) Hunahi. (H.) A’mli. 

The leaf of the tamniind tree, in ordinary years, is not eaten as a 
vegetable, or used ns a modicine. Cattle eat it. At piesentitisused 
as a vegetable. But it is said to be unwholesome, and, even when 
Liken in small quantities, to have a weakening effect. 

Remark by Dr. Gray. — No. 1 is a leaf of the tamarind. The 
pounded seeds of this tree are commonly eaten in seasons of scarcity, 
and were largely consumed by the people duiing the late funine. It 
is highly probable that tho loav^ produce the effects mentioned by 
Mr, Ccunphell. 

No. 2. 

((S'.) JiUiktt. (jlf.) Gohcmi, 

{K.) Vulavvuehyaka. (JT,) Jlada Gohxm, 

A low-growing plant, with yellow flowers, not eaten as a vegetable 
in ordinary years. As a medidne, it is used in cases of colic j audits 
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juico is said to bo strong enough, to stupify a sooqnon. Cattlo eat it. 
Tlio leaves are at pifsout used as a vegetable by the poorer classes. 
They are said to be unavholehome, and, if taken in largo quantities, to 
cau.se (luirrha’a. 

JRemark hy Dr. Gray. — N^o. 2 is Trihuhix terrestri<i, a small creep- 
ing plant of the natural order ZyyophyVece.. It is abundant in all 
Deccan pasture lands. As a medicine, it is said to bo aperient and 
diuretic. Except hi times of scarcity, it is seldom enteu as a vege- 
table. Judging from its harsh nature, J should imagine it to bo very 
difficult of digcbtion. 

No. 3. 

{S.) JCatmli. {M.) 

\k.) Tondnsi. (77.) 

A hill shrub, with no marked flower or frait. In ordinary yefirs, 
though not eaten as a vegetable, its juice, mixed with whey, is a com- 
mon remedy in cases of diarihcea. Cattle do not feed on it. At 
jircscnt the leaves are oaten by the poorer classes. They aro said to 
have no unwholesome qualities. 

Remark hy Dr, Gray. — No. 8 is a leaf of Corckonia triloculana, 
an annual plant of the natural ordm* T'diaom, and found in parts of 
the Deccan. I see no reason why this plant should not be used as a 
vegetable in ordinary as well as in famine seasons j it resembles in 
p'operties another species, C. oUtorvus, the well-known jute, which is 
much eaten in Western India as a pot-herb. Medicinally, it is, like 
the other member's of the genus, possessed of demulcent properties. 

No. 4. 

(S.) Trin Gharmu. (J7.) Gavat. 

(K.) Ilityoni. {IT.) EiUjovi. 

A somewhat broad fleshy-leaved grass, gr'owing in clusters ; is not, 
in ordinar'y years, used either as a vegetable or as a merlicine. Cattlo 
feed on it. During the past two months (June and July, 1877), in 
places whore the supply of wild herbs is scanty, this grass has for'med 
a very common article of food. Used in this way, it is said to bo rm- 
wholesome, causing dropsy and di-irahoca. 

Remark hj Dr. Gray. — No. 4 is Cormxelyna commurm, of the 
natural order OomnulyiiucecB. It is a spreading weed — not a ‘ grass,’ 
as Mr. Campbell states — gr'Owing abundantly in moist grass lands in 
the Deccan. Cattle eat it. The dr-opsy and diarrhoea, said to residt 
from its use as an article of food, may, with greater' probability, be 
attributed to the previous reduced and scorbutic condition of the con- 
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fiiuner. The same obHervatioii will apply to other iinuhii.al .■u'ticlPh of 
diet, which aro o&eoi'ted to produce disooao ; those aio not resorted to, 
as a means of sustaining life, till the people are already suffering from 
the results of chronic starvation and scvii-vy. The phenomena of such 
a condition of body are at once laid to the door of the strange diet, to 
wliich the people have hitherto been nnacmistomed. No doubt, this 
food is sometuuos more or less diffionlt of digestion, thus giving rise 
to tliarrhoea aud other bowel disorders. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that, in a large majority of cases, disonso attributed to an un- 
usual kind of food is, in reality, the i-csult of starvation and the use 
of inferior kinds of ordinai'y food. 

No. 5 . 

(S.) Vriruli. (M.) Uhui Ttmwacl. 

(/f.) Nfdmmi. (H.) Tarota, 

A small creeping plant, with white flowers and fiuit. In ordi- 
nmy seasons its only nse is as a cattle medicine in cases of colic. At 
present the leaves are eaten as a vegetable. It is very bitter to the 
taste, aud is said to he unwholesome. 

Remark ly Br. Gray. — No. 6 is the loaf of a species of Indigo/era, 
probably 1 . trifoUaia, of the natiu'al order Legvmmoam, Its identity 
is doubtful however, and I am consequently unable to offer any 
decided opinion on Mr. Oamphell's remarks. Many species of 
Indiyofeara are indigenous to Weston India. Cattle eat L enmeaphylia 
greedily, and the seeds of J. gUtndidosa, the commonest species of all, 
are eaten, as pulse, by the people in seasons of scarcity. 


General Remofrke by Dr. Gray. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that, besides the plants 
noted above, there are numerous other indigenous species —herbs, 
shruta, and trees — ^whioh afford sustemmce to the poorer olasRos 
during periods of famine. About the eud of last rainy season, Mx. 
Hichey, the Collector of Dharwar, forwarded to me the (Mod frag- 
ments o£ between twenty and thirty kindB of herbaceous plants, which 
were said to have been used as food by the famine immigrants into his 
distiicta. These speemnens are, however, so impeifectj and ia many 
cases immature, that I have been unable to determine the botanic(3l 
names of more than a few. Some are identical with Mr. Campbell's 
specimens ; amongst the others there are several species of Amweamr 
taeeaf on order which famishes a considerable nnmber of the pot- 
herbs which ore ordinarily eaten by the people of this 00011117. I 
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alfiO ohsicrvo in Mi. Eichoy’a coUcction Oxalis cmnic/uhtu, a very 
eonimou cioopiiig plunl ; Iho leaf of an Aloecasice, togoUier 'with somo 
examples of the natural oriloi s LeyuminosfP, ComjiOiilce, anil Uriicacece. 

I tinst it will not he thought out of place if I heie suggeat the 
advisability of causing a complete collection to be fonncd of all the 
indigenous plants •which •wore used ns exceptional articles of diet by 
the lo^wer classes who mhabit the districts alTected by the late famine. 
When the plant is small and of convenient size, tho dried specimen 
should consist of the entire leaf or shrub, with its flower and fruit. 
If largo, a flowering branch, together with some of the fruit and seed, 
would be sufficient. Each should be accompanied by its native n ames ; 
its area of distribution should, as far as possible, be ascertained ; in- 
formation should he given as to what districts it is most used in ; tlie 
parts of the plant which are eaten ; the classes who eat it ; the effects it 
is said to preduco ; and whether it is ever emploj'ed medicinally. In 
fact, the full history of tho plant and its uses should be furnished. 
Tho complete specimens, carefully gathered and dried, can then Iw 
easily identified botanicolly, atrd any particulars of scientific interest 
they may possess added. With their* histories detailed as above sug- 
gested, the entire collection wordd form a stairduid famine horharinm 
for present or future reference ; and the value of such a collection it 
would be difficult to over-es^timato. 
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GOVEENMENT RELIEF 

Pei'haps it would not be possible to pfivc EngUsb readers a better idea of the extent 

fQillowing statement, which 

Famihe 

Statement ehoviMg the PariiadanofjExpt'niiiwe from Fmaine Advance Account in the District of 


Talnln 

EOidivoita 

Helicf cftmps 

^intnltcma lohoC 

I'lndiRSQ d£ 

OaiTla^iiQ of 
giain 

Cfllleotoi’a Div.— 






CuddiipaL Taluk 

I,S2,(i0.5 U 1 

3,310 16 10 

6,216 6 3 

306 0 b 

6,026 3 4 

Stili'Colleotoi's 






Division'- 






Eoaohoti Taluk . 

1,71,93,1 7 H 

6,616 0 1 

4,901 4 9 

1,966 1 6 

6,006 14 6 

Kadiri „ . 

2,72,049 3 2 

2,990 10 11 

2,087 8 6 

11,176 11 0 

6,216 13 8^ 

Voilpaud „ . 

3,43,977 14 2J 

1,167 10 0 

2,761 3 4^ 

1,823 0 8 

10,661 13 2 

Madnnapalli Taluk 

3,14,St6 9 6 

2,714 0 0 

12,937 16 10 

20,000 0 0 

9,066 1 0 

Head Assistant 






Collootor'o Div.— 






Budwail Taluk . 

1,11,183 0 10^ 

1,496 8 0 

8,396 14 3 


1,438 12 2 

Sidhout „ 

66,766 6 0 

1,497 11 1 

2,087 2 7 

_ 

1 2 0 

Psllampett Taluk 

1,42,272 0 2 

2,804 0 9 

19,079 6 6 

— 

— 

Ctenoial Dop.-Oul- 






lector's Div.— . 






Proddatnr Taluk 

63,691 8 3 

3,719 2 OJ 

6,841 16 0^ 

1,021 7 10 

742 0 4 

Jammalamadgn 






Taluk . . . 

1,16,838 14 2 

1,464 10 6j 

10,039 6 li 

329 U 9 

216 12 0 

Tempoiaty Dep.- 






CoHuotor's Div.— 






Pulivondla Taluk 

1,68,813 6 6 

1,438 0 li 

12,890 9 8 

— 

— 

Total , , , 

1S,06,.117 7 m 

28,115 5 4} 

88,397 11 Bi 

86,620 3 9 

38,314 9 6^ 

Huaur . . 

20,300 0 0 


— 

80,000 0 0 

— 

Grand Total 

19,17.017 riii 

28,116 6 4| 

88,897 11 Bi 

1,16,620 8 9 

38,311 9 6i 


Loans mdor Land Improvomont Act , . 

Advenes to 'WeavciB 

Bolimco in Land 


QcDBAPAHi S^bmher 28, 1877, 


Total 
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OPEEATIONS. 

to wliicli Government operations for relief have extended, than by pnhlislung the 
I’elates to one district only ; — 

Eeuev. 

Cttddqmh, ealkdfw in BmSi PioeeedmtjSi No. 7G0, dated FLlmari) 21, 1877, to Jma 16,1877. 


LlglpTl^f, &C.} 

wUls 

Coat ol mAtoiiAl*! 

iriWlldUCOUS 

p.iyincnf-i 

Total 

SiC'mco ui Iliad 

Oiand total 

n. A. p. 


ia. a p. 

u a p 

IP a. V 

iH. a p. 

■ 


8,171 11 6 

1,67,069 9 11 

17,082 0 3 

1,74,741 10 2 


039 11 7 



33,630 11 10 

2,31,669 6 lOJ 

— 

218 10 6 

8,666 0 11 

3M301 3 8i 


3,01,004 3 8i 

— 

403 6 0 

2,413 16 0 

3,63,113 IS 6 

8,291 0 0 

3,71,10113 6 

— 

40 4 0 

1.3,608 9 9 

3,72,839 8 10 

8,901 12 0 

3,11,801 4 10 

8,422 0 1 


0,141 16 05 

1,37,028 8 6 

23,037 14 6J 

1,00,060 6 lOJ 

— 

— 

0,617 14 11 

67,630 4 1 

6,266 0 9 

72,786 4 10 

1,362 4 0 

3,349 10 6 

3,279 16 10 

1,71,137 6 9 

12,691 8 7 

1,83,728 14 4 

— 

297 3 0 

4,377 1 9 

79,600 6 9 

23,019 9 3 

1,02,640 0 0 

- 

6 9 0 

2,819 6 Ij 

1,31,314 7 8i 

13,767 0 7) 

1,45,072 1 4 

__ 

201 4 1 

3,673 1 3 

1,87,108 4 4 

26,717 11 lOi 

2,12,826 0 0 

9,774 4 1 

0,241 1 2 

06,606 8 0^ 

21,70,619 3 9 

1,72,980 14 7J 

23,13,030 2 4^ 

1 

— 

21 0 0 


— 

1,00,621 0 0 

9,774 4 1 

6,211 1 2 

66,689 8 0^ 

22,71,173 3 9 

*‘1,72,980 14 7i 

24,44,164 2 44 


IS 0. p. 

1,27,106 2 8 
670 10 8 
46, 2U 1 21 


1,72,980 14 7J 

(Signed) M. IUmasawmx, Collector, 


















